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"The  'PRP'— state  conspiracy"  was  edited  by  Elaine  Pearce  and  Lynn  Miles  of  the 
Cry  of  the  People  Committee,  P.O.  Box  37,  Ashiya,  Hyogo,  Japan  659.  After  pay¬ 
ing  off  printing,  production  and  mailing  costs,  all  proceeds  will  go  to  the 
destitute  "PRP"  families  so  as  to  help  with  living  expenses  and  unpaid  legal, 
fees.  All  contributions  will  be  greatly  appreciated.  Cheques  should  be  made 
out  to  "Cry  of  the  People  Committee,"  and  all  donations  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  families  promptly.  May,  1975 

CRY  OF  THE  PEOPLE  COMMITTEE,  Post  Box  37,  Ashiya,  Hyogo,  Japan  659 
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of  the  South  Korean  Peasant"  by  Bernie  Wideman.  Chronology.  If  you 
read  nothing  else,  read  this. 

CRY  OF  THE  PEOPLE  AND  OTHER  POEMS  (Tokyo,  Autumn  Press,  1974;  paper 
$2.95).  The  best  and  most  famous  works  of  Kim  Chi  Ha,  including 
"Five  Bandits"  and  "Groundless  Rumors,"  the  poems  which  won  him  two 
of  his  four  prison  terms.  Read  &  understand  why /how  the  people  of 
Korea  are  suffering  today,  how  U.S.  aid  subsidizes  fat  generals' 
leisurely  days  on  the  golf  course  while  peasants'  daughters  are  forc¬ 
ed  onto  the  "yellow  road  to  Seoul"  to  eke  out  their  livelihood  as 
prostitutes.  Truth  to  power,  imagination  and  imagery,  honesty  and 
fearlessness.  Also  an  excellent,  readable  introduction  by  globe-trot¬ 
ting  peace-activist  Nicola  Geiger. 

FAR  EASTERN  ECONOMIC  REVIEW  (GPO  Box  47,  Hong  Kong.  Weekly,  USA  $45 
by  air,  $25  surface.)  Liberal,  originally  Intended  for  the  business 
community  in  Asia,  but,  in  spite  of  itself,  delivers  a  wealth  of  very 
Insightful  materials  on  social  and  political  problems,  movements  and 
trends.  Reports  on  Korea  nearly  every  week  by  correspondent  Roy  Whang, 
every  where  the  action  is.  Expensive,  but  worth  it. 

KOREA  LINK,  a  bi-monthly  by  the  "Committee  for  the  Support  of  Human 
Rights  in  South  Korea,"  sister  organization  of  our  "Cry  of  the  People 
Committee"  here  in  Japan.  P.O.  Box  1001,  Palo  Alto,  CA  94302.  First 
issue  came  out  in  March.  The  basic,  indispensable  Information  is  all 
there,  along  with  recommended  actions  that,  if  taken,  may  help  to  txarn 
U.S.  policy  around,  prevent  another  Vietnam,  and  allow  the  Koreans  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  unmolested.  There's  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done 
and  KOREA  LINK  has  us  pointed  in  the  right  direction. 

KOREA  BULLETIN,  monthly  newsletter  by  the  "Committee  for  Solidarity 
with  the  Korean  People,"  P.O.  Box  1952,  San  Francisco,  CA  94101.  $2 

per  year.  Reports  on  both  North  and  South  Korea.  Chronology  gives 
monthly  repression  toll.  Good  basic  source,  quick  in  getting  it  out. 
THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  edited  by  Channing  Liem,  252  Old  Kingston  Rd, 
New  Paltz,  NY  12561.  In  Korean  and  English.  Write  for  sample  copy. 
KOREA  NEWSLETTER, published  by  "the  Korean  Resistance"  in  Japan,  c/o 
The  National  Times,  3-6-8  Kanda  Ogawacho,  Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo.  True  to 
its  name,  gives  you  a  line  on  what  the  "resistance"  is  about,  who  is 
resisting  and  how.  It's  the  only  soiupce  for  many  translations. 
MATCHBOX,  by  Amnesty  Internatlonal-USA,  3618  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  CA  94118.  Concerned  with  plight  of  political  prisoners  around 
the  globe.  The  latest  issue  has  material  on  Korean  prisoners. 

RON  IN  has  grown  in  three  years  from  an  8-page  hunt-and-peck  paste-up 
to,  15  issues  later,  a  130-page  catalog  of  imperial  iniquities.  It's 
gone  through  lots  of  changes  (price,  format,  graphic  design,  etc.)  but 
its  editorial  policy  remains  the  same:  to  let  Aslans  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  Most  recent  issue  has  over  20  pages  on  Korea.  "Ronln  pub¬ 
lishes  when  it  has  enough  money  to  do  so."  P.O.  Box  91,  Nishijin, 
Kyoto,  Japan. 
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Charged  with  conspiring  to  lead  a  spring  1974  student  uprising  aim¬ 
ed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  Park  Chung  Hee  government ,  members  of  what 
the  government  prosecutor  alleged  was  a  clandestine  North-directed  spy 
ring  —  the  "People's  Revolutionary  Party"  —  were  arrested  by  the  dread 
Korean  CIA  at  the  end  of  April,  confined,  and  tortured  into  confessing 
their  guilt.  Less  than  a  year  later,  eight  of  them  would  be  dead  by 
hanging  in  the  cold  execution  cell  of  Sodaemoon  —  but  not  without  first 
having  stirred  up  a  controversy  unparalleled  among  south  Korea's  many 
postwar  "spy"  cases.  Months  before  their  cases  ever  reached  the  Supreme 
Court ,  doubts  began  to  be  voiced  as  to  who  they  really  were ,  what  their 
real  crime  was ,  and  what  the  true  Interests  and  motivations  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  was.  Why  was  it  trying  them  in  secret?  Why  was  it  compelled 
to  bring  their  conviction,  not  on  the  basis  of  hard  evidence  (of  which 
there  was  little  or  none  anyway),  but  relying  entirely  on  their  "confes¬ 
sions"  which,  it  was  alleged,  had  been  tortured  out  of  them? 

We,  the  editors  of  this  booklet,  believe  that  the  many  inconsis¬ 
tencies  in  the  government  story,  the  sweeping  claims  and  hysterical  play 
given  the  case  by  the  government-controlled  press  with  nary  a  nod  to  the 
factual  evidence  which  the  CIA  claimed  that  it  had  necessary  to  convict 
the  alleged  "PRP"  defendants,  the  utter  disregard  of  the  basic  human 
rights  of  these  men  and  of  the  rudimentary  principles  of  judicial  pro¬ 
cesses,  the  doctoring  of  court  records  by  the  prosecutor  (in  collusion 
with  the  Park-appointed  military  judge),  the  torturing  of  the  defendants 
and  intimidation  of  the  wives  and  families,  and  the  way  in  which  outside 
attempts  at  conducting  an  Independent,  objective  inquiry  into  the  facts 
of  the  case  (such  as  by  Amnesty  International)',  all  lend  credence  to 
charges  by  opposition  and  church  leaders  in  south  Korea  that  the  "PRP" 
defendants  were  pawns  in  a  larger  political  game  and  that  the  case  was 
totally  without  basis,  being  no  more  than  a  government  fabrication  meant 
to  support  its  contention  that  the  students  who  had  fallen  prey  to  "im¬ 
pure  elements"  were  under  the  influence  or  direction  of  the  Pyongyang 
regime  in  the  North.  In  other  words,  the  PRP  was  to  serve  the  Park 
regime  in  1974  just  as  the  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  case  was  to  serve  the 
"Red  Scare"  in  the  United  States  in  the  1930s. 

On  October  2nd,  1973,  400  students  of  Seoul  National  University 
held  a  two-hour  demonstration  on  campus  in  the  first  open  resistance  to 
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the  Park  government  since  Park  declared  martial  law  a  year  before  (the 
institution  of  martial  law,  which  gave  Park  unprecedented  powers  to  put 
the  lid  on  dissent  by  calling  out  the  Army,  was  itself  a  response  to 
student  demonstrations  against  his  dictatorship  in  the  spring  of  '72.) 

In  a  rally  that  lasted  for  over  two  hours ,  they  demanded  that  Park  re¬ 
store  civil  rights,  abolish  the  hated  Korean  CIA,  and  give  the  true 
facts  behind  the  abduction  of  opposition  Kim  Dae  Jung  from  his  hotel 
room  in  Tokyo  to  Seoul  in  August  1973.  Student  unrest  spread,  so  that 
by  the  middle  of  November  hardly  a  day  passed  when  one  Seoul  campus  or 
other  did  not  see  struggle:  students  battling  the  police  or  army,  stone¬ 
throwing,  gassing,  clubbings  and  arrest.  Doubtless  mindful  of  history's 
ominous  lesson  (Park's  predecessor,  the  dictator  Syngman  Rhee,  was  top¬ 
pled  by  student  demonstrations  in  April  1960),  Park  directed  that  "due 
to  the  fuel  shortage"  universities  would  go  into  recess  prematurely  for 
the  duration  of  the  winter. 

The  question  on  everyone's  mind  then  became:  With  all  that  extra 
time  on  their  hands ,  what  might  the  students  have  in  store  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  April,  when  the  universities  would  once  again  reopen?  One  cor¬ 
respondent  ,  thought  that  the  answer  to  that  question  was  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion  and  that,  rather,  the  question  should  have  been  one  of:  What 
did  Park  have  in  store?  "While  placatlon  of  the  regime's  opponents  will 
be  achieved  [by  a  cabinet  reshuffle  on  December  3rd,  whereby  the  des¬ 
pised  head  of  the  KCIA,  Lee  Hu  Rak ,  was  replaced  by  Shin  Chik  Su] ,  at 
least  for  the  time  being  (and  especially  if  the  CIA  retracts  its  claws 
during  the  winter  period).  Park's  government  might  have  to  reassert  its 
authority  again  in  the  spring  when  the  students  return  to  the  campuses . 

By  then,  however,  the  President  might  have  something  else  up  his  sleeve— 
perhaps  the  old  'external  threat'  trick."  (Tony  Patrick,  "A  Winter  of 
Appeasement,"  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review,  December  10,  1973.) 

The  "external  threat  trick"  had  seen  frequent  service  as  far  back 
as  1964  when  the  KCIA  manufactiored  the  case  of  the  "People's  Revolution¬ 
ary  Party"  to  "establish  a  link"  between  the  regime  in  the  North  and  the 
students  who  were  in  heated  street  battles  in  opposition  against  closer 
economic  ties  with  Japan  ;  and  as  recently  as  late  October  1973,  when  it 
was  announced  that  a  Professor  Tche  of  the  Law  School  of  Seoul  National 
University,  arrested  earlier  in  the  month  for  supporting  the  student  de¬ 
monstrations,  had  "committed  suicide"  at  the  torture /interrogation  cen¬ 
ter  at  the  KCIA's  Namsan  headquarters,  "after  confessing  to  being  a 
North  Korean  agent."  The  tragedy  caused  an  uproar  among  students,  who, 
pointing  out  that  the  alleged  "leap  from  the  third  floor  window"  would 
have  been  difficult  from  the  interrogation  room,  which  had  no  windows, 
accused  the  government  of  having  murdered  him  through  an  overdose,  per¬ 
haps  inadvertent,  of  torture.  His  body  was  not  returned  to  his  wife 
(sacrilege  in  Korea).  And  some  students,  subsequently  released  from 
Namsan,  told  of  tortures  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  Professor  Tche's 
screams:  "Oh,  kill  me,  kill  me!"  "Whether,  as  is  widely  reported,  the 
KCIA  had  intended  to  put  a  damper  on  the  demonstrations  by  uncovering 
another  'spy  ring,'  or  whether  something  else  was  involved,  the  case 
seems  to  mark  a  watershed  for  a  lot  of  students .  As  one  put  it :  'I  used 
to  believe  it  when  I  read  in  the  newspaper  about  spies.  But  if  they  can 
claim  that  a  man  like  Tche  is  a  spy.  I'll  never  be  able  to  believe  them 
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again.'"  (Frank  Gould,  "The  Student  Spring,"  FEER,  December  24,  1973.) 

For  the  nonce,  the  "spy  scare"  had  to  be  abandoned.  For  want  of  a 
body,  for  want  of  a  "confession,"  and  for  want  of  a  showcase  trial 
whereby  the  courts  could  be  called  upon  to  review  and  pass  upon  the  "e- 
vidence,"  the  "external  threat"  had  to  be  sent  back  to  the  KCIA  strate¬ 
gists  for  a  rewrite  of  the  scenario.  The  next  time  around  the  KCIA 
would  not  be  so  easily  cheated.  The  next  time  around  they  would ^choose 
as  victims  those  less  closely  connected  to  the  students ,  those  without 
any  links  to  the  organized  opposition,  those  so  isolated  from  the  poli¬ 
tically  aware  segments  of  society  that  they  couldn't  count  on  anyone  to 
take  up  their  defense  when  their  rights  got  trampled* 'On . 

The  "next  time  was  not  long  in  coming.  As  expected,  the  students 
had  not  been  sitting  idle  during  the  long  winter.  When  schools  re¬ 
opened  in  April,  they  again  took  to  campaigning  on  the  campuses  and 
staging  sit-ins  in  the  streets.  April  3rd  saw  student  strikes  at  pres¬ 
tigious  universities  in  Seoul,  Taegu  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  south¬ 
ern  half  of  the  peninsula.  Park  was  quick  to  respond,  calling  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  cabinet  meeting  that  same  afternoon  and,  that  evening,  de¬ 
creeing  his  fourth  Emergency  Measure  in  as  many  months,  effective  from 
that  night  (the  first  two,  decreed  in  January,  (1)  made  criticism  of 
the  Yushln  Constitution  Illegal,  and  (2)  instituted  special  military 
courts  for  the  hearing  of  cases  of  those  charged  with  violating  EM-1, 
and,  later,  EM-4.  EM-3  dealt  with  economic  "reforms.")  Not  only  did 
this  fourth  Measure  make  such  acts  as  demonstrating,  leafletlng,  boy¬ 
cotting  classes,  hiding  a  student  activist,  not  reporting  a  student 
activist,  etc.,  punishable  by  "death ,  life  imprisonment  or  imprison¬ 
ment  for  not  less  than  five  years,"  the  same  stiff  penalties  could  be 
applied  to  anyone  who  "defames  this  measure"  or  who  communicated  the 
fact  of  another's  violation  of  the  act  "through  reporting  or  publishing 
or  by  any  other  means . "  (Emphasis  added.)  —Which  is  to  say  that  if 
Student  A  were  to  skip  classes  in  protest  against  the  dictatorship, 
and  Journalist  B  were  to  report  that  fact,  justice  would  be  done  and  the 
both  of  them  could  have  been  hung  for  it.  And,  if  Chicken-farmer  C  were 
to  "defame"  the  Measure  by  saying  to  his/her  friend  that  Journalist  B 
got  something  more  than  "justice,"  s/he  too  could  have  won  a  trip  to 
the  gallows . 

For  measures  this  sweeping,  justification  was  needed;  laws  like 
these  called  for  a  "crisis"  or  an  "emergency."  Dictator  though  he  is, 
if  Park  Chung  Hee  was  to  start  hauling  in  students  without  warrants, 
treat  them  to  some  third-degree  Interrogation,  then  deal  out  a  quick 
dose  of  judicial  medicine  in  specially  decreed  military  courts  (closed 
to  the  public,  of  course,  which  might  grow  overly  sentimental  at  the 
denial  of  the  most  elementary  rudiments  of  judicial  process,  such  as 
the  right  of  defense  to  call  witnesses,  etc.),  and  hand  out  sentences 
that  began  at  five  years'  imprisonment  —  if  he  was  going  to  do  all  these 
things  only  to  put  an  end  to  such  "crimes"  as  skipping  classes,  he  had 
first  to  show  compelling  reason  and  demonstrate  that  "extreme"  measures 
were  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  The  days  of  divine  right  being  over 
and  Korea  now  being  a  democracy  ( "Korean-style  democracy,"  his  ministers 
called  it,  or  "tailored  democracy"),  the  state  was  now  founded  on  law, 
and  the  law  on  reason. 
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When  EM-4  was  announced ,  all  that  the  government  could  say  about 
the  "emergency”  incurred  by  the  student  demonstrations  was  that  they 
were  communist-inspired.  Though  several  hundred  students  were  arrested 
in  response  to  the  rash  of  strikes ,  boycotts  and  demonstrations  that 
broke  out  on  April  3rd,  and  though  the  strikes  still  showed  no  signs  of 
abating  (in  spite  of  the  fact  that  by  late  April  the  toll  of  arrested 
and  detained  students  had  already  exceeded  1000) ,  the  regime  was  finally 
moved  to  trot  out  its  latest  version  of  the  "external  threat."  It  was 
then  that  the  "People’s  Revolutionary  Party,"  after  a  decade  of  appa¬ 
rently  quiescent  inactivity,  made  its  1974  debut.  It  was  announced  that 
an  underground  network  of  communist  cells  had  infiltrated  the  student 
movement  and  were  now  directing  it,  with  the  aim  of  overthrowing  the 
Park  government  and  establishing  a  "proletarian  communist  government." 

At  a  press  conference  which  lasted  for  two  hours  on  the  morning  of  the 
25th  April,  the  head  of  the  KCIA,  Shin  Chik  Su,  described  with  great 
fanfare,  display  of  "captiared  documents,"  etc.,  an  elaborate  plot  which 
embraced  not  only  the  leadership  of  the  demonstrating  students ,  but 
the  "PRP  core  leadership",  ;  two  Japanese  students,  and  the  pro-North 
Federation  of  Korean  Residents  in  Japan  ( Chochongryon ) .  (An  interesting 
sidelight  of  the  "investigation"  here  is  that  on  the  27th,  according  to 
evidence  provided  by  the  CIA  later  in  court ,  one  of  the  defendants  ac¬ 
cused  of  being  among  the  top  leaders  was  shown ,■  ithrough  submission  of 
purchase  receipts,  etc.,  to  have  bought  a  radio  at  a  time  when  any  sane 
person,  were  s/he  guilty  of  charges  of  this  gravity,  should  have  been 
fleeing  for  her/his  life!  The  prosecution  -later  submitted  both  the 
radio  and  the  receipts  to  "prove"  that  he  was  a  spy  taking  secret  coded 
messages  from  Pyongyang.) 

A  month  later,  on  May  27th,  the  Emergency  Court-Martial  prosecutor 
gave  flesh  and  bones  to  the  story  by  providing  the  names  and  photographs 
of  the  54  defendants  of  the  "subversive  Democratic  National  Student 
Youth  League,"  of  which  21  defendants  were  alleged  members  of  the  "PRP." 
(Sometimes  the  number  is  given  as  22  because  Yo  Chong  Nam,  though  not 
charged  with  being  a  member  of  the  "PRP"  itself,  was  accused  of  serving 
as  the  "vital  link"  between  the  "PRP"  and  the  NDYSF  and  was  the  only- 
non-PRP  person  to  have  his  death  sentence  upheld  all  the  way  to  the 
gallows . ) 

Sentences  of  the  55  charged  with  violation  of  EM-4  were  passed  down 
by  the  General  Emergency  Court-Martial  in  three  sessions  held  in  mid- 
July.  All  21  of  the  "PRP"  defendants  were  found  guilty  on  July  11th. 
Seven  were  sentenced  to  death,  eight  to  life  Imprisonment  with  hard  la¬ 
bor,  and  six  to  20  years’  impr^isonment  with  hard  labor.  On  July  12th 
the  two  Japanese  were  sentenced  seperately,  getting  20  years.  And  on 
the  13th,  the  32  NDYSF  defendants  were  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
death  (seven,  including  Yo  Chong  Nam),  life  imprisonment  (seven),  20 
years  (twelve)  and  15  years  (six)  hard  labor.  Fifty  of  the  55  immediat¬ 
ely  appealed.  On  September  7th  the  Appelate  Emergency  Court-Martial 
passed  down  sentence.  Of  the  PRP  cases,  only  four  sentences  were  re¬ 
duced;  all  eight  death  sentences  were  upheld.  All  of  the  accused  then 
appealed  again ,  this  time  to  the  Supreme  Court ,  which ,  unlike  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Courts,  are  under  civilian  control  and  open  to  outside  observers. 
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Freedom:  It  is  prohibited  in  South  Korea 


LAURA  J.  HENZE 


On  November  21,  riot  policemen  removed  about  20 
South  Korean  women  from  the  US  Embassy  com¬ 
plex  in  Seoul,  The  women  were  seeking  US  help  in 
gaining  release  of  their  husbands  and  sons  being  held 
as  political  prisoners.  The  following  day  President 
Ford  paid  a  visit  of  state  to  President  Park  Chung  Hee. 
During  the  visit  Ford  pledged  that  the  US  would  seek 
to  fulfill  the  military  modernization  program,  to  the 
tune  of  $1.5  billion,  of  South  Korea’s  armed  forces 
and  that  the  US  had  no  intention  of  withdrawing  its 
troops  (now  at  a  level  of  38,000)  from  the  nation. 

He  encouraged  American  business  to  invest  in  Korea 
and  invited  President  Park  to  visit  the  United  States. 

There  was  widespread  criticism  of  the  Ford  visit 
as  condoning  the  South  Korean  government’s  repres¬ 
sive  practices.  203  persons  have  received  heavy  sen¬ 
tences,  some  the  death  penalty,  for  such  "crimes"  as 
petitioning  for  revision  of  the  Constitution  or  demon¬ 
strating  or  supporting  demonstrations  against  the  gov¬ 
ernment  Seven  South  Koreans  have  been  sentenced  to 
death  for  being  alleged  members  of  a  spy  group  the 
-government  claims  is  connected  with  the  assassination 
attempt  on  President  Park  in  August  in  which  his 
wife  was  killed.  Western  intelligence  sources  doubt 
that  the  individuals  charged  were  involved. 

The  current  round  of  repression  began  about  two 
years  ago  when,  in  October  1 972,  President  Park  de¬ 
clared  a  state  of  martial  law  and  carried  out  extensive 
revisions  of  the  Constitution.  The  political  situation 
at  this  time  was  described  in  a  Staff  Report  to  the  US 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

With  martial  taw  in  effect  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
we  found  political  life  in  Korea  frozen.  The  Assembly 
had  been  dissolved,  an  action  not  provided  for  in  the 
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constitution,  and  there  were  tanks  (provided  by  the 
United  States  under  the  Military  Assistance  Program) 
in  front  of  the  National  Assembly  building,  govern¬ 
ment  ministries,  newspaper  offices  and  universities. 
Most  of  the  universities— those  with  potentially  active 
student  bodies— were  dosed  and  the  Korean  CIA 
[KCIA  ]  had,  we  were  told,  intensified  its  efforts  to 
insure  that  the  student  body  was  neutralized,  a  task  in 
which  they  were  said  to  have  become  proficient 
throu^  the  use  of  bribes,  intimidation  and  occasional 
arrests  The  press  was  under  strict  censorship.  Political 
parties  had  been  dissolved  The  KCIA  was,  we  were 
told,  omnipresent.  (The  KCIA  is  estimated  to  be  an 
organization  of 3,000 people  Considered  to  be  the 
best  intelligence  service  in  Asia,  it  operates  both  in¬ 
ternally  and  abroad— induding  in  the  United  States 
Its  primary  role  Is  to  keep  the  Korean  population  in 
fine,  and  its  power  is  virtually  unchallenged  in  the 
Government )  Opposition  piditicians,  most  of  whom 
were  said  to  be  under  constant  surveillance  by  the 
KCIA  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and  journalists  were 
lying  low  and  were  unw filing  to  see  us  despite  exten¬ 
sive  efforts  by  the  Embassy  to  arrange  appointments 
on  our  behalf.  One  experienced  foreign  observer,  sum¬ 
marizing  the  situation,  said  that  the  repression  of 
civil  liberties  was  worse  than  at  any  time  since  the 
days  ofSyngman  Rhee 

According  to  the  same  report,  the  declaration  of 
martial  law  was  used  "as  a  means  of  insuring  that 
there  would  be  no  resistance”  to  the  planned  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution.  This  move  was  rationalized^ 
as  necessary  to  prepare  the  nation  for  the  dialog  with 
North  Korea  on  reunificatioa  Just  ten  months  earlier. 
President  Park  had  declared  a  state  of  national  emer¬ 
gency  and  urged  the  National  Assembly  to  adopt  the 
Law  Concerning  Special  Measures  for  National  Pro¬ 
tection  and  Defense  on  the  grounds  that  he  needed 
“a  power  to  make  provisions  beforehand  for  national 
protection  and  defense  in  order  to  curb  war  provoca¬ 
tive  actions  of  North  Korea.”  This  law,  which  gave 
President  Park  power  to  control  by  decree  virtually  all 
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Article  1.  It  shall  be  prohibited  for  any 
person  to  deny,  oppose,  misrepresent  or 
defame  the  Corrstitution  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea, 

Article  2.  It  shall  be  prohibited  for  any 
person  to  assert,  introduce,  propose  or 
petition  for  revision  or  repeal  of  the  Con- 
stituion  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

Article  3.  It  shall  be  prohibited  for  any 
person  to  fabricate  or  disseminate  false 
rumors. 

Emergency  Measure  No.  1  decreed  on 
January  8,  1974. 


elements  of  national  life,  was  adopted  under  the  un¬ 
usual  circumstances  that  the  opposition  members, 
were  not  informed  of  the  meeting,  which  was  held 
out  of  the  usual  assembly  hall  and  convened  at  3:00 
ara 

Revision  of  the  Constitution  was  carried  out  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Park’s  wishes.  The  document  that 
emerged  "constitutionalized”  infringements  of  basic 
human  rights,  allocated  greater  powers  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  further  emasculated  the  National  Assembly, 
and  gave  the  Park  government  a  license  for  repression. 
Fundamental  individual  rights  in  the  nation— freedom 
of  speech,  press,  assembly  and  association;  freedom 
from  arrest,  detention,  search,  seizure,  interrogation 
and  punishment  without  warrant  and  due  process; 
freedom  of  residence  and  occupation— are  now 
specially  qualified  by  the  clause  “except  as  provided 
by  law.” 

The  President  is  no  longer  elected  through  direct 
popular  elections  but  by  a  National  Conference  for 
Unification,  a  2,359  member  body  whose  members 
may  not  be  affiliated  with  any  political  party  or  hold 
other  public  office,  and  who  must  elect  the  President 
without  conducting  debate.  The  President  is  given  a 
wide  range  of  new  powers,  including  the  power  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  National  Assembly,  and  the  presidential 
term  of  office  was  extended  from  four  to  six  years 
while  limitations  on  the  number  of  terms  one  may 
serve  was  removed. 

The  National  Assembly’s  powers  to  inspect  minis¬ 
tries  and  demand  documents  have  been  eliminated, 
its  composition  was  changed  to  include  two-thirds 
directly  elected  members  and  one-third  who  would 
be  nominated  as  a  slate  by  the  President  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  National  Conference  for  Unification, 
and  it  may  not  meet  for  more  than  90  days  a  year  in 
regular  session  and  60  days  in  extraordinary  session. 

In  addition.  Article  53  of  the  Constitution  reads: 

(1)  When  in  time  of  natural  calamity  or  a  grave  finan¬ 
cial  or  economic  crisis,  and  in  case  the  national  se¬ 
curity  or  the  public  safety  and  order  is  seriously 


threatened  or  anticipated  to  be  threatened,  making  it 
necessary  to  take  speedy  measures,  the  President  shall 
have  power  to  take  necessary  emergency  measures  in 
the  whole  range  of  the  State  affairs,  Including  internal 
affairs,  foreign  affairs,  national  defend,  economic, 
financial  and  judicial  affairs. 

(2)  In  case  of  Paragraph  (1),  when  the  President  deems 
it  necessary,  he  shall  have  the  power  to  take  emer¬ 
gency  measures  which  temporarily  suspend  the  free¬ 
dom  and  rights  of  the  people  as  defined  in  the  present 
Constitution  and  to  enforce  emergency  measures  with 
regard  to  the  rights  and  power  of  the  Executive  and 
the  Judiciary. . . 

With  the  revisions  accomplished,  martial  law  was 
lifted  and  elections  for  the  National  Conference  for 
Unification  and  National  Assembly  were  held.  Presi¬ 
dent  Park  was  reelected  to  the  presidency  receiving 
2,357  affirmative  votes.  The  other  two  were  declared 
invalid.  By  the  time  the  new  National  Assembly  con¬ 
vened  in  March  1973,  the  Extraordinary  State  Coun¬ 
cil  set  up  by  Park  during  martial  law  had  enacted  a 
total  of  271  laws. 

Calls  for  restoration  of  democracy  and  basic  rights 
and  for  revision  of  the  questionable  Constitution 
began  to  mount  In  August  Kim  Dae  Jung,  an  oppo¬ 
sition  leader  who  ran  against  Park  for  the  presidency 
in  1971  was  kidnapped  from  his  hotel  room  in  Tokyo 
by  KCIA  agents.  In  December  a  number  of  noted 
scholars,  politicians  and  religious  leaders  sent  a  letter 
to  President  Park  recommending  action  to  guarantee 
protection  of  Koreans’  basic  rights.  They  launched  a 
petition  drive  calling  for  restoration  of  democracy 
and  revision  of  the  Constitution.  In  early  January 
1974,  two  respected  members  of  the  pro-government 
Democratic  Republican  Party  resigned  because  of 
their  "loss  of  freedom  to  express  convictions  as  a 
party  member,”  and  they  voiced  legitimacy  for  the 
petition  movement  Park  responded  the  next  day  by 
issuing  the  first  two  of  a  series  of  four  emergency 
measures  designed  to  end  all  deviation  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  line. 
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Emergency  Measure  No.  1,  decreed  on  January  8, 
1974,  proclaims: 

Article  7.  It  shall  be  prohibited  for  any  person  to 
deny,  oppose,  misrepresent  or  defame  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

Article  2.  h  shall  be  prohibited  for  any  person  to  as¬ 
sert,  introduce,  propose  or  petition  for  revision  or 
repeal  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
Article  3.  It  shall  be  prohibited  for  any  person  to  fab¬ 
ricate  or  disseminate  false  rumors. 

Violators  of  the  provisions  would  be  subject  to  ar¬ 
rest,  detention,  Search  or  seizure  without  warrant, 
would  be  tried  and  sentenced  by  Emergency  Courts- 
Martial  and  would  be  subject  to  imprisonment  of  up 
to  15  years.  Emergency  Measure  No.  2  set  up  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  Emergency  Courts-Martial,  each  comprised  of 
a  majority  of  members  from  the  armed  forces,  to  try 
and  adjudicate  all  crimes  by  any  persons  who  vio¬ 
lated  any  of  the  measures.  In  addition  it  empowered 
the  Director  of  the  KCi  A  to  coordinate  and  supervise 
information,  investigations  and  security  for  the  cases 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Emergency  Courts-Mar¬ 
tial.  Emergency  Measure  No.  3  was  decreed  later  in 
the  month  concerning  austerity  economic  matters. 

Government  prosecution  of  violations  under  the 
measures  curbing  political  activity  began  immediately. 
Trial  and  sentencing  of  politicians,  students,  ministers 
and, other  figures  in  the  opposition  followed. 

Anti-government  demonstrations  in  the  universi¬ 
ties  and  elsewhere  caused  Park  to  issue  his  fourth  and 
harshest  Emergency  Measure  on  April  3.  The  decree 
made  "belonging  to,  supporting,  or  demonstrating 
with  the  National  Federation  of  Democratic  Youths 
and  Students”  a  crime  carrying  sentences  ranging 
from  fi.  e  years  in  prison  to  the  death  penalty.  Par¬ 
ticipants  in  demonstrations  of  any  shape  or  form 
would  be  subject  to  this  decree,  as  well  as  anyone 
who  gave  financial  support  to  any  group  voicing  op¬ 
position  to  the  government  All  opposition  to  the 
Park  regime’s  practices  was  effectively  silenced  for  a 
time,  as  rounds  of  arrests  and  political  trials  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  the  spring,  summer  and  fall. 

Despite  calls  for  the  US  to  exert  pressure  on  the 
Park  regime  to  ease  its  repressive  practices,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Administration  has  been  to  follow  a  "hands- 
off”  policy  for  Korea’s  internal  affairs  and  to  continue 
economic  and  military  support  for  the  Park  regime  for 
strategic  and  other  reasons.  In  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  last  summer 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  testified: 
the  stability  and  security  of  South  Korea  were  crucial 
to  the  security  of  the  East  Asian  area. . .  This  had  led 
us  to  continue  economic  aid  and  military  assistance 
when  we  would  not  have  recommended  many  of  the 
actions  that  were  taken  by  the  Government  of  South 
Korea. 

To  understand  the  full  nature  and  implications  of 
US  involvement  in  South  Korea’s  affairs  it  is  necessary 
to  go  back  to  1945  when  Korea  was  "liberated”  from 
its  status  as  a  Japanese  colony  upon  the  defeat  of 
Japan  in  World  War  II.  Immediately  following  the 
surrender  of  the  Japanese  an  arrangement  was  made 
to  draw  a  line  along  the  38th  parallel  in  Korea  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  surrender  of  Japanese  troops.  The  US  was  to 
handle  the  surrender  of  the  Japanese  to  the  south  of 
this  line  and  the  USSR  to  the  north. 

Attempts  at  reunification  of  the  two  sectors  failed 
in  1945  and  again  in  1947;  the  US  supported  quasi- 
democratic,  anti-communist  units  in  the  south,  while 


the  USSR  supported  the  establishment  of  a  com¬ 
munist  regime  in  the  north.  Immediately  after  the 
Japanese  surrender  in  ^945  an  interim  government 
led  by  You  Un-hyong,  a  leftist  nationailist,  set  itself 
up  in  the  south  with  considerable  support  from  the 
intellectual  sector.  The  United  States  refused  to  rec-- 
ognize  this  government  and  established  a  US  Military 
Government  south  of  the  38th  parallel  in  September 
1945,  thus  beginning  the  legacy  of  US  strategic  in¬ 
volvement  and  support  in  the  South  Korean  nation. 

Within  the  south  there  were  increasingly  bitter 
strug^es  for  the  power  to  be  passed  on  to  South 
Korean  hands.  There  was  a  rise  of  crime  and  gang 
warfare^  violent  strikes,  and  political  assassinatiems. 

A  comrnunist-inspired  military  uprising  in  1948  in 
turn  brought  on  a  rightist  purge  of  nearly  every  polit¬ 
ical  and  social  institution  in  the  nation,  setting  the 
course  of  things  to  come.  Out  of  this  fracas  the  south 
elected  a  National  Assembly  in  1948.  A  Constitution 
was  drafted  and  Syngman  Rhee  was  chosen  first  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  The  People's  Republic 
of  Korea  was  proclaimed  in  the  north  under  Kim  II- 
Sung.  Both  the  US  and  USSR  provided  defense  wea¬ 
pons  and  aid  for  their  new  sectors  of  influence. 


— LNS 

The  Korean  War  broke  out  in  June  1950  and  lasted 
until  July  1953.  The  South  Koreans  placed  ail  their 
armed  force  under  the  operational  control  of  the 
Commander  of  the  United  Nations  Command  who,  in 
turn,  was  directly  responsible  to  the  US  Joint  Chiefs 
Staflf.  The  United  States  has  continued  to  operate 
this  operational  control  over  the  Republic  of  Korea 
armed  forces  to  this  day. 

During  the  Korean  War  this  small,  relatively  iso¬ 
lated  country  become  the  "defense  bastion”  of  the 
Far  East  South  Korea’s  own  forces  had  grown  from 
100,000  troops  in  1950  to  650,000  in  1954  and  there 
were  large  numbers  of  US  and  UN  forces  as  well.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  1953-61  period,  more  than  75%  of  Korea’s 
imports  were  financed  by  aid,  the  US  supplied  about 
40%  of  South  Korea’s  military  expenses  and  funded  a 
good  deal  of  the  nation’s  non-defense  budget 

President  Rhee,  meanwhile,  ran  a  high-handed  and 
autocratic  regime.  The  regime  derived  its -power  from 
the  military  and  police- bureaucratic  nexus.  These  or¬ 
ganizations,  generally  firmly  within  Rhee's  control, 
were  the  only  ones  with  nationwide  effectiveness. 
Popular  dissatisfaction  grew;  it  was  met  with  a  tough 
National  Security  Law  which  Rhee’s  Liberal  Party 
forced  through  the  National  Assembly  in  1 958.  A 
period  of  heavy  political  repression  ensued. 
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An  outbreak  of  student  riots  in  April  1960  brought 
about  an  end  to  the  Rhee  era.  The  demonstrations 
protested  the  blatantly  rigged  elections  of  the  previous 
month  in  which  Rhee  was  “reelected”  to  his  fourth 
presidential  term.  The  National  Assembly  voted  to 
void  the  elections  in  late  April  and  forced  Rhee  to  re- 
aga  The  Constitution  was  amended  to  institute  a 
parlimentary  form  of  government  Yun  Po  Sun  was 
elected  President  of  the  Second  Republic  and  Chang 
Myon  was  subsequently  installed  as  the  new  Prime 
Minister. 

The  new  government  was  destined  to  be  short¬ 
lived.  Chang’s  Democratic  Party  lacked  cohesion 
among  its  members,  the  government  was  plagued  by 
factional  splits  and  other  ills. 

General  Park  Chung  Hee,  current  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  rose  to  power  in  a  bloodless  mili¬ 
tary  coup  on  May  16,  1961.  The  coup  was  engineered 
by  Kim  jong-Pil,  Park’s  nephew,  who  has  continued 
to  play  a  commanding  role  in  Korean  politics— he  or¬ 
ganized  the  KCIA  in  1961,  under  the  military  govern¬ 
ment’s  direction,  and  founded  the  pro-government 
Democratic  Republican  Party  in  1962  (a  year  before 
political  parties  were  legalized  under  the  Park  regime) 
also  under  Park’s  auspices.  Kim,  who  has  swung  in  and 
out  of  favor  with  different  elements  of  Korea’s  mili¬ 
tary-dominated  power  structure,  is  currently  Prime 
Minister  and  is  seen  as  prime,  candidate  for  successor 
to  Park  should  the  need  arise. 

The  military  government’s  power  was  transmitted 
to  a  “civilian”  government  in  1963,  after  a  fracas  in 
which  Park  first  declared  he  would  not  run  for  the 
presidency  and  then  decreed  a  suspension  of  political 
activities  and  extertsion  of  military  rule,  in  the  face  of 
considerable  pressure  from  some  of  the  military  and 
from  the  United  States  Park  reversed  the  declaration, 
said  elections  would  be  held  and  announced  his  can¬ 
didacy  for  the  prradency.  He  defeated  Yun  Po  Sun, 
the  former  Presid^t,  by  a  margin  of  under  200,000 
votes.  As  might  be  expected,  the  establishment  of 
civilian  government  did  not  end  the  influence  of  the 
military  in  Korean  government  During  the  first  five 
years  of  civilian  rule,  40  out  of  95  holders  of  cabinet 
posts  had  professional  military  backgrounds,  10  out 
of  1 1  directorships  of  irKiependent  regulatory  com¬ 
missions  and  32  out  of  59  ambassadorial  posts  were 
held  by  retired  officers.  Government  corporations 
had  a  large  proportion  of  ex-military  leaders  and 
about  20%  of  the  National  Assembly  seats  were  held 
by  retired  officers. 

The  Korean  CIA  effectively  controls  the  political 
life  of  the  natioa  Government  critics,  if  amassing  any 
support,  are  labelled  as  being  in  collusion  with  the 
North  Korean  government  If  the  governfment  wisfies 
to  get  rid  of  certain  individuals,  they  are  “connected" 
with  a  North  Korean  plot  Opposition  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  if  not  directly  convnunist-inspired,  is  seen  as 
playing  into  the  communists’  hands  by  weakening  the 
natiem’s  “unity.”  These  latter  x»nsiderations  were 
gven  as  the  basis  for  the  emergency  measures  decreed 
earlier  this  year.  Wren,  under  considerable  interna¬ 
tional  pressure.  Park  removed  the  first  and  fourth 
Emergency  Decrees  in  August,  he  claimed  that  the 
death  of  his  wife  had  highlighted  the  need  for  unity 
in  the  face  of  the  communist  threat  and  had  united 
the  South  Korean  people  in  sorrow. 

Under  the  Park  regime  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  economic  development.  According  to  the  govern¬ 


ment  South  Korea’s  yearly  economic  growth  rate, 
erratic  during  the  1950’sand  registering  only  1.9% 
in  1960,  averaged  8.3%  yearly  during  the  1962-66 
period  and  1 1.6%  yearly  during  1967-71. 

The  first  instances  of  direct  foreign  investment 
were  in  1962  by  two  US  firms.  Direct  forcigrr  invest¬ 
ment,  which  has  registered  its  greatest  growth  since 
1970,  totalled  $650.2  million  by  the  end  of  1973.  ' 
Profits  remitted  by  foreign  investors  up  to  1968  were 
small,  reached  $5  million  in  1969,  $8.3  million  in 
1970  and  v/ill  rise  mueb  more  rapidly  as  post-1970 
investments  mature.  The  Korean  government  has 
provided  an  attractive  structure  of  financial  incentives 
for  foreign  investors.  Korea’s  Labor  Standards  Law 
provides  that  a  minimum  living  standard  must  be 
guaranteed  to  workers  but  no  minimum  wage  is  con¬ 
cretely  specified.  In  addition,  the  government  promul¬ 
gated  a  special  law  covering  the  workers  of  forcign- 
owned  firms,  to  ensure  that  the  labor  force  was  ade¬ 
quately  “docile.”  In  industry,  working  conditions 
are  reputed  best  in  American-owned  enterprises,  less 
so  in  Japanese  enterprises  and  the  worst  in  domestic 
ones.  Unsafe  working  conditions  and  sweat  shops  are 
widespread. 

An  important  stimulus  to  the  Korean  economy 
was  provided  by  the  Vietnam  War  and  the  war  boom. 
Under  pressure  from  the  US,  Korea  agreed  to  send 
45,000  combat  troops  to  Vietnam,  a  move  hotly 
debated  in  the  National  Assembly.  In  return  Korea 
accumulated  almost  one  billion  US  dollars  in  earnings 
from  Vietnam  between  1966  and  1972. 

From  1949  through  fiscal  year  1971,  total  US 
economic  assistance  to  South  Korea— in  loans,  grants, 
population  grants  and  "food  for  peace”— was  $4.3 
billion.  During  this  same  period  the  nation  received 
$5  billion  in  US  military  loans  and  grants.  Sophisticat¬ 
ed  equipment  and  techniques  in  the  economic  sphere 
and  in  the  military-intelligence-police  sphere  are 
another  important  dimension  of  US  aid  and  involve¬ 
ment,  as  is  the  "influence”  the  US  has  wielded  in  the 
nation’s  economic  and  political  policies. 

The  “strategic”  importance  of  South  Korea  to  the 
US,  according  to  Defense  Department  testimony,  lies 
in  its  proximity  to  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  japan,  and  in  the  nature  of  its  mili¬ 
tary  forces  and  facilities,  which  could  serve  as  a  “plat¬ 
form”  of  aggression  against  the  Japanese  and  other 
US  interests  in  Asia.  Additional  reasons  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  US  presence  in  South  Korea,  given  in  the 
Senate  Staff  Report  referred  to  earlier,  include  “the 
emotional  attachment  arising  from  the  loss  of  33,000 
American  lives  in  theJ<orean  V/ar  and  the  more  practi¬ 
cal  considerations  arising  from  the  enormous  US  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  investment  in  Korea. 

The  US  does,  indeed,  have  a  large  investment  in  the 
South  Korean  nation.  The  Republic  of  Korea  and  its 
government,  dominated  by  the  military,  the  police  and 
the  CIA,  are  to  a  large  extent  the  product  of  this  in¬ 
vestment  Kim  Dae  Jung,  the  opposition  leader  kid¬ 
napped  by  the  KCIA  in  Tokyo,  recently  told  Western 
newsmen: 

You  should  take  the  responsibility  to  prevent  the 
use  of  your  weapons  to  suppress  the  Korean  people. 
When  President  Park  proclaimed  martial  law  and  oc- 
cupied  the  National  Assembly,  the  press  and  the  op¬ 
position  party  headquarters,  he  was  using  your  tanks, 
your  machine  guns,  your  rides.  Now  the  police  prevent 
demonstrations  by  using  your  weapons. 
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Korean  Students  Hold  First  Anti-Park  Protest  in  Year 


By  RICHARD  HALLO^tAN 

Spwnl  to  Tlw  Itar  York  Timm 

SEOUL,  South  Korea,  Oct.  2 
■Tlie  first  open  resistance  to 
e  Government  of  President 
ark  Chung  Hee  since  he  de- 
ared  martjai  law  a  year  ago 
erupted  today  in  a  small  but 
vigorous  student  demonstra¬ 
tion  here. 

About  400  stuaents  at'Seodl 
National  University,  South  Kp- 
rea’t  most  prominent  univers¬ 
ity,  •  demanded  in  a  two-hour 
denionstration  that  President 
Park  restore  civil  rights  and 
msmantle  the  South  Korean 
Central  Inteligence  Agency,  a 
widely  feared  secret  police. 

The  demonstrators  further 
demanded  that  the  people  be 
given  the  truth  about  thp  ab¬ 
duction  of  Kira  Dae  Jung,  Mr. 
Park's  election  opponent  in 
1971,  from  Tokyo  to  Seoul  in 
August.  ■  The  students  chanted 
that  they  knew  the  C.I.A.  had 
done  it.  The  Government  has 
steadfastly  denied  that  any 
Government  agents  were  in¬ 
volved,  despite  mounting  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  contrary  gathered 
by  the  Japanese  police. 

About  500  uniformed  and 
plainclothes  policemen  watch¬ 
ed  and  exchanged  insults  with 
the  students  until  ordered  to 
break  up  the  gathering.  - 

How  many  students  were  in¬ 
jured  by  police  clubbing  and 
kicking  -  could  not  be  deter¬ 
mined.  But  witnesses  estimated 
that  150-  students  were  ar¬ 
rested  at  the  site  of'  the  dem¬ 
onstration  and  50  others  were 
dragged  from  classrooms,  li¬ 
bra^  study  rooms  and  labora¬ 
tories  to  which  they  had  fled. 

Students  at  Seoul  National 
said  their  leaders  had  been  in 
touch  with  those  ‘in  other  uni¬ 
versities  and  more  demonstra¬ 
tions  might  be  planned. 

The  students  said  the  dem¬ 
onstration  hads  been  organized 
by  the  university’s  student  gov¬ 
ernment,  not  by  an  under¬ 
ground  organization.  They  also 
said  the  organizers  had  expect¬ 
ed  only  50  to  60  students  to 
turn  out  for  a  rally  that  was  to 
end  quickly  so  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  could  disperse  before  be¬ 
ing  identified  by  the  police. 


STUDEHT  BOYCOTT 
SPREADS  IN  SEOUL 

Growing'  Strikes  Protesting 
Curbs  on  Freedoms 


to  Th*  New  York  ’Rom 

SEOUL,  South  Korea,  Nov. 
9  —  More  university  students 
joined  today  in  a  spreading 
boycott  of  classes  to  protest 
GovemmiMit  policies.  The  boy¬ 
cotts  now  affect  eight  colleges 
in  the  Seoul  area. 

'  The  demonstrations  '  began 
earlier  this  week,  with  students 
demanding  an  end  to  Govern¬ 
ment  repression,  the  release  of 
students  under  arrest  for  previ¬ 
ous  demonstrations  and  dis¬ 
bandment  of  the  South  Ko¬ 
rean  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 


W- 


About  600  students  Of  the 
College  of  A^culture  at  Seoul 
National  Umversity  b^an  a 
strike  this  morping  after  a  two- 
hour  sit-Mi  on  their  campus  at 
Suwon,  20  males  south  of  Seoul. 

They  adopted  a  resolution 
demanding  the  Government 
guarantee  freedom  of  speech 
and  other  rights  and  to  release 

At  the  university's  dental 
college  In  Seoul,  200  students 
with  similar  demands  resolved 
during  an  Indoor  rally  to  boy¬ 
cott  classes  until  next  week¬ 
end.  Yesterday,  1,400  students 
at  the  School  of  Preparatory 
Studies  went  on  a  10-day 
strike  calling  for  an  end  to  a 
"fascist  rule,”  and  earlier  ^is 
week,  students  at  four  other 
colleges  of  Seoul  National  Uni¬ 
versity  began  boycotts. 

At  Hankuk  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  a  private  Presbyterian 
school  just  outside  Seoul,  250 
students  went  on  a  10-day 
strike  today,  declaring  that 


our  religious~conscience  does 
not  allow  us  to  continue  our 
studies  under  the  present  con¬ 
ditions." 

Protest  at  Private  School 


At  Korea  University,  a  ma¬ 
jor  private  school  here,  stu¬ 
dents  began  a  campaign  to 
collect  signatures  on  a  peti¬ 
tion  for  the  release  of  14  fellow 
students  being  tried  on  charges 
ot  subversive  activities. 

In  another  develc^ment  to¬ 
day.  Yang  II  Dong,  the  head 
of  the  Democratic  Unification 
party,  a  splinter  opposition 
group,  said  that  he  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  officials  of  the  Kore¬ 
an  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
from  holding  a  news  conference 
at  his  downtown  party  head¬ 
quarters  this  morning. 

He  said  at  his  home  that  he 
!tad  Intended  to  read  a  state- 
nent  urging  President  Park 
Chung  Hee  and  his  Government 
to  resign  and  nullify  the  poUt- 
cal  reforms  earned  out  under 
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Women  Students  Join  the  Protest  Drive  in  Seoul 


special  Nev  Yotk  TlnM 

SEOUL,  South  Korea,  Nov, 
12 — Four  thousand  students  at 
South'  Korea’s  largest  universi¬ 
ty  for  women  held  a  rally  to¬ 
day  to  demand  a  “genuine  dem¬ 
ocratic,  system"  in  this  county 
in  the  latest  development  in 
the  spreading  student  protest 
against  the  Government 
They  resolved  to  wear  black 
ribbons  on  ' their  jackets  until 
conditions  are  improved. 

The  rally  took  place  at  Ewha 
Women’s  University,  t^  first 
women’s  univerelty  to  join  the 
protest  cha^ng  Government 
repression  in  South  Korea. 
Ewha,  a  Chrjstian-CKlented  in¬ 
stitution  with  an  enrollment  of 
8,000,  is  the  world's  largest 
university  exclusively  for 
womeh. 

The  imteat  movement  start¬ 
ed  early  last  month  when  stu¬ 
dents  of  Seoul  National  Uni¬ 
versity  staged  a  series  of  dem- 


4,000  at  Campus  Rqlly  Call 
foT^Cenuine’ Democracy  With 
Basic  Rights  Guaratiieed 


onstrations  calling  for  an  end 
of  “fascist  rule."  Today  stu¬ 
dents  of  two  more  colleges  of 
the  national  university  joined 
in  the  spreading  boycott  of 
classes,  bringing  the  number  of 
colleges  affected  ih  the  state- 
run  university  to  nine  out  of 
the  total  of  13. 

Students  at  two  private  in- 
stitutibns  in  Seoul,  toe  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Foreign  Studies  and 
Hankuk  Theological  seminary, 
are  also  on  strike. 

At  Ewha.  about  4,000  stu¬ 
dents  gathered  at  toe  school 
audkonum  after  a  chapel  serv¬ 
ice  and  a^iioved  a  resolution 
demanding  that  toe  Govern¬ 


ment  "establish  a  genuine  dem¬ 
ocratic  system  guaranteeing  toe 
people’s  basic  rights  to  toe 
maximum  degree,’’  and  that  it 
"guarantee  freedom  of  press, 
speech,  and  assembly.” 

Thev  asked  toe  authorities 
to  withdraw  police  agents  from 
campuses  and  insure  academic 
freedcan,  and  to  release  all  de¬ 
tained  students,  at  once.  A  total 
of  15  students  are  reported  un¬ 
der  arrest. 

To  deal  with  the  spreading 
strike  in  Seoul  National  Univer¬ 
sity,  school  authorities  warned 
the  students  in  a  written  no¬ 
tice  on  campus  bulletin  boards 
that  those  who  failed  to  attend 
classes  would  be  punkhed  un¬ 
der  school  regulations.  Punish¬ 
ment  can  include  suspension 
or  expulsion,  the  notom  said. 

The  college  deans  also  sent 
letters  to  parents,  calling  on 
them  to  urge  their  children  to 
return  to  classes. 
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Regional  Rffnirs 


SOUTH  KOREA 

A  WINTER  OF  APPEASEMENT 


Seoul:  If  the  Cabinet 
reshuffle  in  South 
Korea  on  December  3  is 
an  indicator,  President 
Park  Chung  Hee  is  at 
last  beginning  to  take 
notice  of  rising  dissen- 
tion  ..to  his  regime.  TTie 
reorganisation  followed 
frustration  over  the 
deadlocked  negotiations  with  the  North, 
the  heavy-handed  abduction  from  Japan 
on  August  8  of  opposition  leader  Kim 
Dae  Jung  and  two  months  of  student 
unrest  supported  by  many  intellectuals. 

Even  as  the  new  Cabinet  was  being 
announced,  students  from  Hiwa 
Women’s  University  were  demonstrating 
in  front  of  the  National  Assembly  build¬ 
ing  while  students  from  other  colleges 
(who  have  been  forced  into  a  premature 
winter  holiday  allegedly  because  of  the 
oil  shortage)  were  demonstrating 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Administration’s  musical  chairs  is 
unlikely  to  bring  about  any  major  poli¬ 
cy  changes  and  will  not  dilute  the  miU- 
tary  background  of  the  Cabinet.  How¬ 
ever,  the  move  looks  certain,^to  give  the 
regime  some  respite  from  criticism.  The 
changes,  although  more  or  less  expect¬ 
ed,  came  sooner  than  anticipated  —  in 
fact,  only  hours  after  the  reduced  1974 
Budget  Bill  was  passed. 

First  news  of  the  changes  came  when 
government  spokesman  Yon  Chu  Yong 
announced  the  mass  resignation  of  the 
20-man  Cabinet  as  a  response  to  a  self- 
confessed  “failure  to  assist  the  Chief 
Executive  in  a  proper  way”  and  as  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  “a  series  of'  recent 
events ...  at  home  and  abroad.”  When 
the  new  appointments  were  made,  the 
most  significant  omission  was  that  of 
Lee  Hu  Rak,  Director  of  South  Korea’s 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Lee  also  resigned,  “for  health  rea¬ 
sons,”  as  Seoul’s  co-Chairman  of  the 
South-North  Coordinating  Committee. 
Pyongyang  had  been  insisting  on  the 
removal  of  Lee,  who  has  now  been  re¬ 
placed  by  Vice  co-Chairman  Chang  Key 
Yong.  Chang  met  th^  North’s  Vice  co- 
Chairman  Ryu  Jang  Sik  on  December  S 
at  Paiununjom  in  the  first  talks  for 
about  six  months,  but  the  parties  did 
not  agree  on  how  to  permanently  re- 

FAR  EASTERN  ECONOMIC  REVIEW 


By  Tony  Patrick 

open  the  dialogue.  More  talks  were  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  South.  However,  the 
North  could  not  reply  to  the  request 
before  consultation  with  Pyongyang. 

Lee  was  replaced  as  CIA  chief  by 
former  lawyer  and  justice  minister  Shin 
Chick  Su,  46,  who  gained  a  grounding  in 
the  CIA  as  deputy  director  ten  years 
ago. 

Blame  for  the  Kim  Dae  Jung  kidnap¬ 
ping  had  also  been  directed  at  Foreign 
Minister  Kim  Yong  Shik,  Home  Minis¬ 
ter  Kim  Hyon  Ok  and  Justice  Minister 
Shin  Chick  Su.  All  were  moved  — 
Shin  to  the  CIA  post  and  Kim  Yong 
Shik  to  the  Ministry  of  National 
Unification.  Surprisingly,  in  view  of  the 
student  unrest.  Education  Minister  Min 
Kwan  Shik  was  not  removed. 

Prime  Minister  Kim  Jong  Pil,  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  and  Economic  planning 
Board  Minister  Tae  Wan  Son,  and  eight 
other  ministers  were  not  affected  by  the 
reshuffle. 

Predictably,  ministers  in  charge  of 
South  Korea’s  booming  economy  were 
left  virtually  untouched,  althou^  Con¬ 
struction  Minister  Chang  Yie  Joon  swap¬ 
ped  offices  with  Commerce  and  Indus¬ 
try  Minister  Lee  Nak  Su,  who  is  being 
held  responsible  for  the  country’s  ill- 
judged  switch  from  coal  to  oil  for  elec¬ 
tricity  generation. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  portfolio  went  to 
former  ambassador  to  Japan  and  more 
recently  Ambassador  to  the  US  Kim 


£hw9  students:  Pushing  demands. 


Dong  Jo.  Harvard  graduate  Hahm  Pyong 
Chun,  a  presidential  assistant  who  is 
well  known  to  US  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger,  was  designated  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Washington.  Ambassador- 
designate  to  Tokyo  —  replacing  Lee  Ho 

—  is  former  National  Unification  Board 
minister  Kim  Yong  Son. 

Opposition  National  Assembly  mem¬ 
ber  and  NDP  spokesman  Chai  Mim  Shik 
told  the  Review  his  party  could  claim 
much  of  the  credit  for  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  changes.  But  pressure  from  over¬ 
seas  and  the  students,  combined  with 
the  oil  crisis,  played  equally  significant 
roles.  As  an  indicator  that  worse  is  ex¬ 
pected  on  the  oil  front,  the  Government 
increased  oil  prices  by  an  average  30%  a 
day  after  the  Cabinet  changes,  while  a 
number  of  other  prices,  including  elec¬ 
tricity,  were  also  increased. 

While  placation  of  the  regime’s  oppo¬ 
sition  will  be  achieved,  at  least  for  the 
time  being  (and  especially  if  the  CIA 
retracts  its  claws  during  the  hard  winter 
period).  Park’s  government  might  have 
to  reassert  its  authority  again  in  the 
^ring  when  the  students  return  to  the 
campuses. 

By  then,  however,  the  President 
might  have  something  else  up  his  sleeve 

—  perhaps  the  old  “external  threat” 
trick.  On  December  1 ,  the  first  step  in 
creating  such  a  distraction  was  tidcen 
when  the  armed  forces  were  put  on  alert 
against  “prc.jcative  activities”  by 
North  Korean  naval  vessels  in  the  Yel¬ 
low  Sea. . 

A  correspondent  adds:  South  Korea’s 
students  are  the  only  segment  in  a  coun¬ 
try  denied  civil  liberties  that  has  dared 
to  protest  openly  and  persistently 
against  the  reginientation  battened 
down  by  its  rulers.  In  1960,  a  students’ 
revolution  toppled  the  totalitarian 
regime  of  Syngman  Rhee. 

A  year  after  Gen.  Park  Chung  Hee 
exchanged  his  military  uniform  for  the 
civilian  clothes  of  the  President,  the  stu¬ 
dents  revolted.  This  was  against  his 
plans  to  normalise  relations  with  Japan. 
Martial  law  was  imposed  to  suppress  the 
demonstrations. 

Another  revolt  broke  out  when  he 
tampered  with  the  Constitution  to  per¬ 
mit  him  a  third  term  as  President, 
though  he  was  legally  entitled  to  only 
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two. 

President  Park’s  rule  has  been  pock¬ 
marked  with  eruptions  of  student  pro¬ 
tests.  Each  has  been  controlled  by  vio¬ 
lence  and  repression.  Dissident  students 
have  been  jailed  or  hauled  off  to  mili¬ 
tary  service  after  the  universities  were 
forced  to  expel  them. 

Park  has  survived  by  alternating  his 
rule  between  martial  law  and  the 
chronic  virtual  state  of  emergency  in 
which  most  institutions  and  safeguards 
against  arbitrary  imprisonment  or  deten¬ 
tion  without  trial  are  inoperative. 

For  two  months  now  the  students 
have  been  protesting  in  nationwide 
demonstrations.  The  immediate  provo¬ 
cation  is  the  odious  abuse  of  power 
which  showed  itself  in  the  kidnapping 
from  Tokyo  of  Kim  Dae  Jung. 

But  the  grievances  are  old  and  rooted 
in  the  corruption  of  the  Park  clique;  the 
tortures  and  secret  arrests  carried  out  by 
the  notorious  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  which  the  students  want  dis¬ 
banded;  the  students’  aspirations  to  be 
free  from  Japanese  economic  colonial¬ 
ism,  which  is  encouraged  by  the  “com- 
pradore”  Park  gioup  at  the  expense  of 
the  national  entrepreneurs;  and  their 
desire  for  a  democratic  society. 

This  time  the  students  have  forced 
Park  to  drop  Lee  Hu  Rak,  the  Director 
of  the  CIA.  Some  concessions  have  been 
made  —  such  as  pulling  the  police  off 
the  campuses  and  handing  the  surveil¬ 
lance  of  the  students  to  the  university 
authorities.  But  there  is  no  sign  yet  that 
these  steps  will  satisfy  the  students. 

Park  will  tighten  the  screws  in  other 
ways.  But  it  remains  one  of  the  wonders 
of  Asia  that  students  find  it  possible  to 
rise  against  regimes  which  apparently 
have  unlimited  powers  —  and  the  will  — 
to  keep  the  people  subjugated. 


The  student  spring 

By  Frank  Gould 

Witii  more  than  60  demonstrations  re¬ 
ported  at  24  colleges  and  universities 
during  October  and  November,  Presi¬ 
dent  Park  Chung  Hee  is  discovering  that 
screwing  down  the  lid  and  turning  up 
the  heat  is  not  an  effective  recipe  for 
social  tranquillity.  That  he  will  take  the 
lesson  to  heart  is  doubtful,  but  the 
Government  has  recently  been  adopting 
a  more  lenient  policy  of  trying  to  quiet¬ 
en  things  down  by  letting  some  of  the 
steam  off. 

On-campus  demonstrations  have  been 
tolerated  and,  before  Park’s  decision  to 
release  those  still  held,  arrested  demon¬ 
stration  leaders  were  receiving  relatively 


short  10-25  day  sentences.  Students  re¬ 
cently  released  report  that  they  were 
not  tortured  as  badly  as  those  arrested 
earlier. 

Unlike  the  students  in  Thailand’s  re¬ 
cent  upheaval,  Korean  students  have  no 
real  leadership  and  the  police  are  active¬ 
ly  trying  to  prevent  the  development  of 
one.  So  far,  the  general  order  of  demon¬ 
strations  has  been  for  the  students  to 
spontaneously  rush  tiff  the  campus  at 
the  urging  of  a  few  fellow  students  and 
the  police  to  drive  them  back  and  lock 
the  gates,  followed  by  several  hours  of 
stones  coming  one  way  over  the  gates 
and  American-made  teargas  coming  the 
other  way.  The  students  may  take  a 
break  at  some  point  to  pass  a  resolution, 
ivhile  the  police  try  to  identify  apparent 


leaders  to  be  picked  up  on  the  way 
home. 

As  student  demonstrations  and  boy¬ 
cotts  grew  in  size  land  frequency  during 
early  November,  the  Government  opted 
for  early  vacations  as  a  means  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  situation  under  control.  Unwill¬ 
ing  to  take  the  responsibility  for  closing 
schools,  the  Education  Ministry  began 
informing  universities:  “We  are  not  re¬ 
questing  that  you  close  early,  but  we 
would  greatly  appreciate  it.” 

Thus  some  schools,  such  as  the  Han- 
kook  Theological  Seminary,  were  in  the 
curious  position  of  having  their  students 
opposing  the  Government  by  voting  not 
to  go  to  classes,  while  their  faculty  op¬ 
posed  it  by  voting  to  continue  classes. 
By  the  end  of  November  most  schools 
had  closed,  only  to  find  that  their  stu¬ 
dents  either  came  anyway  to  demand 
that  they  re-open,  or  simply  went  over 
to  a  school  that  was  still  open. 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  recent  Cabinet 
reshuffle  will  satisfy  the  students.  Since 
the  first  demonstration  on  October  2,  at 
Seoul  National  University’s  Liberal  Arts 


College,  demanded  immediate  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Korean  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  (KCIA)  —  “the  master-mind  of 
fascism”  -  the  students  have  anphasis- 
ed  institutions  and  pohcies  rather  than 
personalities,  and  their  statements  have 
never  attacked  individuals  by  name.  Lee 
Hu  Rak,  former  director  of  the  KCIA, 
may  not  be  very  popular  but  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  that  anybody  will  be  too  impressed 
by  his  fall  from  grace,  if  the  KCIA’s 
repressive  policies  continue  unabated. 

Student  resolutions  have  been  taking 
a  strong  itationalistic,  anti-Japanese  line, 
hitting  at  the  Government’s  close  ties 
with  Japan.  On  November  7,  after  criti¬ 
cising  “the  selling  of  our  sisters’  bodies 
under  the  prettified  name  of  ’tourism’,” 
students  at  Seoul  National  University’s 


College  of  Engineering  went  on  to 
charge  that  “without  revealing  to  the 
people  the  truth  about  the  Kim  Dae 
Jung  incident  . . .  the  Government  has 
forged  an  equivocal  compromise  with 
the  Japanese  Government.” 

A  statement  by  “Christian  Youth”  on 
November  20  said:  “Thinking  of  none 
but  itself,  Japan’s  economic  takeover  is 
not  only  making  Korea  a  serving  maid 
to  Japan’s  economic  advantage,  while 
bringing  about  the  economic  ruin  of  our 
people,  but  is  also  increasing  the  Korean 
Government’s  corruption  and  dictator¬ 
ship.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  this 
is  a  fact  ...  we  condemn  it  as  an  unfor¬ 
givable  act  of  hostility.” 

An  even  stronger  “Proclamation 
of  Anti-Imperialism  and  Anti-Com- 
pradorism”  -made  the  same  day  at 
Seoul  National  University’s  College  of 
Commerce  stated:  “The  Prime  Minister 
hks  gone  to  Japan  to  express  his  so- 
called  regrets.  Receiving  absolution 
from  Japan,  the  country  that  slaughter¬ 
ed  an  untold  number  of  our  country¬ 
men  and  destroyed  our  economy,  in- 
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furiates  us.  We  call  traitors  those  Asian 
men  of  culture  in  Korea  who,  under  the 
Japanese  Imperialists,  urged  young 
Koreans  to  join  the  Japanese  Army  and 
drove  them  out  into  the  hell  of  battle. 

“So,  then,  what  should  we  call  those 
who,  less  than  30  years  after  the  Japan¬ 
ese  have  been  driven  out,  have  us  again 
teaching  Japanese  in  the  high  schools, 
who  pass  outlandish  laws,  and  who, 
under  the  guise  of  protecting  foreign 
investment,  even  prohibit  labour  dis¬ 
putes  where  foreign  capital  is  involv¬ 
ed  .. . 

“While  those  who  have  conspired 
with  Japanese  capitalism  are  lounging  in 
the  V  kisaeng  (Korean-style  geisha) 
houses  and  on  the  golf  courses .  . .  they 
keep  claiming  that  Japanese  investment 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  Korean 
economy  . .  .  The  saturation  of  Japanese 
capital  will  not  only  destroy  our  econo¬ 
my,  it  will  also  bring  about  Japanese 
political  interference  and  military  inter¬ 
vention.” 

One  aspect  of  the  present  trouble 
which  differs  from  previous  Korean  stu¬ 
dent  moverhents  is  the  participation  of 
women’s  colleges.  In  particular,  Ehwa 
Women's  University  has  become  one  of 
the  centres  of  activity.  On  November 
28,  some  3,000  Ehwa  students  held  a 
sit-in  on  the  street  outside  the  campus; 
despite  being  repeatedly  bombarded 
with  teargas,  they  remained  there  for 
five  hours,  returning  to  the  campus  for 
an  all-night  prayer  vigil;  3,000  signatures 
were  collected  on  a  petition  demanding 
the  release  of  all  arrested  students  by 
December  1 ,  threatening  more  demonstra¬ 
tions  if  they  were  not.  Large  numbers  of 
college  girls  can  be  seen  on  the  streets  of 
Seoul  wearing  black  ribbons,  symbolis¬ 
ing  the  “death  of  democracy.” 

One  issue  not  mentioned  publicly  is 
the  strange  case  of  Professor  Tche 
(usually  romanised  as  Choi)  of  the  Law 
Faculty  at  Seoul  National  University,  a 
supporter  of  the  student  movement.  In 
late  October  it  was  announced  that 
Prof.  Tche  had  committed  suicide  at  the 
KCIA  prison  after  confessing  to  being  a 
North  Korean  agent;  a  later  announce¬ 
ment  stated  that  a  large  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  arrested  with  him,  including  several 
students,  were  released  with  warnings, 
an  unprecedented  act  of  leniency.  In 
fact,  no  students  were  arrested  along 
with  him. 

Tche’s  wife  was  not  allowed  to  see 
the  body.  A  student  under  detention  at 
the  time  of  Tche’s  death  reported  hear¬ 
ing  a  man  outside  his  cell  say  that  some¬ 
one  “has  to  be  taken  to  a  hospital  right 
away.” 

Whether,  as  is  widely  speculated,  the 
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KCIA  had  intended  to  put  a  damper  on 
the  demonstrations  by  uncovering  an¬ 
other  “spy  ring,”  or  whether  something 
else  was  involved,  the  case  seems  to 
mark  a  watershed  for  a  lot  of  students. 
As  one  put  it:  “I  used  to  believe  it  when 
I  read  in  the  newspaper  about  spies.  But 
if  they  can  claim  that  a  man  like  Tche  is 
a  spy,  ni  never  be  able  to  believe  them 
again.” 

The  big  question  is  which  group  will 
become  involved  next.  Eyebrows  were 
raised  when  the  opposition  New  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  began  acting  up,  demanding 
the  re-enactment  of  habeas  corpus  but 
the  so-called  “Second  Government 
Party”  eventually  dropped  the  issue, 
and  few  people  look  to  them  for  leader¬ 
ship.  On  November  30,  the  Korean  Bar 
Association  recommended  certain  legal 
changes  to  benefit  defendants,  includ¬ 
ing,  apart  from  habeas  corpus,  the  right 
to  meet  their  lawyers  and  the  right  to 
early  bail. 

Newsmen  are  also  growing  restless 
under  the  control  of  KCIA  censors.  On 
November  30,  the  Government  called  a 
meeting  of  newspaper  publishers  for  10 
a.m.,  intending  to  order  them  to  cease 
printing  articles  about  demonstrations 
(after  the  first  few  demonstrations, 
which  were  “reported”  only  in  the  form 
of  blank  columns  in  the  Dong-A  Ilbo  on 
October  4  and  October  5,  brief  reports 
.  were  permitted). 

Before  this  meeting  took  place,  the 
staffs  of  several  prominent  newspapers 
held  meetings  to  oppose  the  Govern- 
mfnt’s  action.  At  9  a.m.  the  reporters 
and  editorial  staff  of  the  Chungang  Ilbo, 
never  been  particularly  outspoken  in  the 
past,  unanimously  declared:  “It  has 
been  a  long  time  since  we,  the  Chungang 
mass  communications  reporters,  have 
been  able  to  fulfil  our  mission  as  moni¬ 
tors  of  society,  to  tell  the  truth,  to 
report  the  facts,  and  to  criticise. 

“We  are,  first  of  all,  keenly  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  grievous  present  state 
of  affairs  has  resulted  in  our  lack  of 
courage.  We  submit  ourselves  to  self- 
examination  before  the  people.  Now, 
increasing  and  absurd  restrictions  from 
the  outside  are  destroying  even  the  basic 
right  of  reporting  the  facts.  We  now 
resolve  ...  to  unite  and  condemn  all 
manner  of  pressure  and  interference  . .  . 
We  will  report  things  as  we  s^e  them.” 
They  also  expressed  their  determination 
by  announcing  a  one-day  “suspension  of 
activities.” 

One  potentially  crucial  factor  is  not 
of  Park’s  own  making.  Noting  general 
grumbling  when  bus  routes  were  being 
curtailed  due  to  the  oil  shortage,  while 
private  cars  were  left  unaffected,  one 


man  who  has  served  two  jail  terms 
under  Park  enthusiastically  declared:  “If 
this  lasts  six  months,  he’ll  be  out!  His 
five-year  plan  will  be  destroyed!  I’m 
going  to  waste  every  bit  of  oU  I  can  get 
hold  of!” 

Another  long-time  opponent  of  the 
Park  regime  said:  “Spring  is  going  to  be 
the  important  time.  The  Government 
can  keep  control  until  the  students  go 
home  for  the  winter  vacation,  and 
everything  will  be  quiet.  But  the  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  talking  to  their  families 
and  friends.  When  they  come  back  in 
the  spring  they’ll  demonstrate  again, 
and  they  will  no  longer  be  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  society.” 


An  ominous  thaw 

By  Kim  Sam-o 

Seoul:  The  start  of  the  long  winter  re¬ 
cess  and  a  cold  spell  saved  South  Korea 
from  mass  student  demonstrations.  The 
recent  Cabinet  reshuffle  and  other  con- 
cilatory  moves  by  the  Government  do 
not  seem  to  have  soothed  the  aftermath 
of  the  autumn  student  demonstrations 
—  rather,  they  opened  a  vent  for  anti¬ 
authority  sentiment. 

Kim  has  completed  the  first  round  of 
face-to-face  contact  with  a  wide  spec¬ 
trum  of  leaders.  By  all  indications,  how¬ 
ever,  this  is  going  to  be  the  winter  of  the 
coldest  and  worst  discontent  in  a  de¬ 
cade.  Pdrt  of  this  is  due  to  bad  luck  - 
the  energy  crisis  has  forced  many  fac¬ 
tories  to  cut  operations  severely,  though 
not  shut  down,  resulting  in  laying  off 
staff.  This,  coupled  with  worldwide 
material  shortages,  is  threatening  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  worst  inflation  in  years. 

More  important,  many  feel  that  the 
peace  offensive  launched  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  a  makeshift  measure  and  is 
hardly  enough  to  convince  the  people. 
Despite  the  new  mood  of  thaw.  Presi¬ 
dent  Park  Chung  Hee  and  his  followers 
clarified  that  any  moves  challenging  the 
substance  of  Yushin  (the  October  Re¬ 
vitalising  Reforms)  will  not  be  tolerated. 

Apart  from  civil  liberty,  such  funda¬ 
mental  problems  as  mistrust  of  men  at 
the  administrative  helm  and  corruption 
are  present.  The  question  seems  to  be: 
Are  they  honest  enough  and  is  we^th 
equitably  distributed? 

Given  the  lack  of  genuine  reforms, 
the  crucial  test  facing  the  Government 
will  be  what  to  do  when  the  students 
return  to  the  campuses  next  spring  and 
threaten  to  take  to  the  streets  again. 
Without  a  new  wave  of  CIA  counter¬ 
attacks,  it  seems  unlikely  that  sporadic 
rallies  by  student  and  other  groups  for 
more  freedom  and  reforms  will  subside. 
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OF  PARK  CHUNG  HEE 


THE  PANIC 

Seoul:  South  Korea’s  President  Park 
Chung  Hee  last  week  proclaimed  a  set  of 
drastic  measures  prohibiting  any  chal¬ 
lenges  to  his  regime  or  the  Constitution 
he  handed  down  under  martial  law  in 
November  1972.  Thus  has  Park  demon¬ 
strated  how  unstable  his  mandate  has 
become.  Indeed,  even  his  iron-bound 
Constitution  has  been  unalrle  to  control 
the  democratic  spirit  of  the  South 
Koreans.  The  taste  of  freedom  during 
the  past  four  months,  won  after  wide¬ 
spread  agitation  by  students  and  libe¬ 
rals,  has  only  renewed  the  desire  to 
escape  repression.  From  now  on,  how¬ 
ever,  those  who  defy  Park  will  be  arrest¬ 
ed  without  warrant  and  tried  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  High  Military  Tribunal  that  can  jail 
them  for  up  to  fifteen  years.  It  is  illegal 
to  support  or  propose  constitutional  re¬ 
vision  or  repeal,  or  to  publish  news  re¬ 
ports  on  moves  of  that  sort.  Anyone 
who  disseminates  false  rumours  or  de¬ 
fames  the  January  8  emergency  mea.sure 
may  he  imprisoned  for  up  to  fifteen 
years. 

The  President  named  General  Lee  Se 
Ho,  former  commander  of  Korean 
forces  in  South  Vietnam,  as  President  of 
the  tribunal  set  up  at  the  Defence  Minis¬ 
try  to  try  offenders.  The  court  has  na¬ 
tionwide  jurisidiction. 

Park’s  sud.den  measure  followed  a  de¬ 
cision  that  same  day  by  the  New  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party,  the  main  opposition  body, 
to  support  fast-spreading  movements  for 
amendments  to  the  basic  law.  The  con¬ 
stitution  movement  reached  a  climax 
the  previous  day  when  61  men  of  letters 
gathered  at  Seoul’s  \Tv1C.A  building  and 
signed  a  four-point  statement  that  read 
in  part;  “We  literary  men  can  no  longer 
keep  silence  at  this  difficult  time,  when 


By  Robert  Campbell 
the  survival  of  our  nation  is  at  stake  and 
when  most  of  our  brethren  are  suffering 
from  poverty  and  oppression.” 

Park  recently  has  been  confronted 
with  the  widest  opposition  to  his  autho¬ 
ritarian  rule  that  he  has  encountered 
since  solidifying  his  power  by  declaring 
a  State  of  National 
Emergency  two 
years  ago,  and  mak¬ 
ing  himself  presi¬ 
dent  for  life  under 
the  new  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

This  mounting 
pressure  has 
brought  the  regime 
under  the  rhost  se¬ 
rious  threat  it  has 
ever  faced.  Park’s 
previous  attempts 
to  cool  growing 
anti-government  ac¬ 
tivity  on  various 
fronts  have  met 
with  only  limited 
success,  and  small 
gains  achieved  by  opposition  forces  have 
served  only  to  deepen  their  resolve  and 
commitment. 

Sunday,  December  16  marked  a  joint 
Protestant-Roman  Catholic  church  ser¬ 
vice  held  at  the  Seoul  YMCA  with  Ste¬ 
phan  Cardinal  Kira  Su  Hwan,  the  leader 
of  South  Korea’s  Catholics  urging  the 
restoration  of  democratic  freedoms  and 
urging  the  Government  to  listen  to  stu¬ 
dent  demands.  On  the  same  day  at  least 
200  Catholic  students  staged  a  street 
demonstration  in  Seoul’s  crowded 
Myong-Dong  shopping  district  until 
they  were  stopped  by  the  police. 

Anti-government  activity  had  now 


taken  on  a  significant  new  character. 
With  the  nation’s  universities  closed  by 
the  Government  to  prevent  student 
gatherings,  the  churches  and  the  liberal 
intellectual  community  had  now  be¬ 
come  the  new  core  of  opposition. 

Large  demonstrations  occurred  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few 
days;  further  de¬ 
mands  were  made 
by  groups  of 

churchmen  and  in¬ 
tellectuals.  On  De¬ 
cember  1 8  the 

new  Home  Minister, 
Hong  Song Chul, an¬ 
nounced  that  the 
Government  would 
cease  surveillance 
of  schools  and 
churches  except  for 
cases  relating  to 
subversive  activi¬ 
ties.  And  though 
the  nation’s  leading 
independent  news¬ 
paper,  Dong-a  libo, 
had  published  an  editorial  complaining 
about  being  restricted  to  single-column 
stories  about  demonstrations,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  also  announced  that  the  press 
would  be  free  of  Korean  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency  visitors  in  editorial  rooms. 
When  one  editor  was  asked  whether  this 
portended  a  favourable  trend,  he 
answered:  “We  can  only  wait  and  see.” 

A  wide  range  of  opposition  activities 
continued,  including  the  beginning  of  a 
six -day  prayer-fast  by  27  ministers  at  a 
Seoul  church  to  confess  their  sin  of  hav¬ 
ing  failed  to  preserve  democracy. 

On  December  24  a  cross-section  of  30 
social  and  religious  leaders  launched  a 
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"The  government  of 
Park  Chung  Hee  demands 
100%  obedience  to  it¬ 
self.  ..  .  I  am  sick  at 
heart  because  I  have 
been  forced  to  leave 
Korea,  but  my  pain  is 
as  nothing  compared  to 
that  of  the  Korean 
brethren.  They  are  in 
cold,  miserable  pri¬ 
sons  because  they  too 
have  acted  from  Chris¬ 
tian  conscience." 

— G.  Ogle,  Dec.  *74 


campaign  to  gather  1  rhillion  signatures 
on  a  petition  calling  for  the  restoration 
of  dernocracy  and  revision  ofTPresident 
Park’s  martial  law  constitution.  Among 
the  group  were  Stephan  Cardinal  Kim; 
the  highly  respected  former  president  of 
Korea  University  (and  onetime  opposi¬ 
tion  party  leader)  Dr  Yu  Chin  O;  Mag- 
saysay  Award  winner  Chang  Jun  Ha;  Dr 
L.  George  Paik,  President-Emeritus  of 
Yonsie  University;  Kim  Jae  Jun,  former 
president  of  the  Korean  Theological 
Seminary;  Chun  Kwon  U,  the  nation’s 
senior  journalist;  retired  general  and 
former  opposition  personality  Kim 
Hong  II;  and  dissident  poet  Kim  Chi  Ha. 

Claiming  5,000  supporters  at  the  out¬ 
set,  the  group  urged  South  Koreans  to 
send  in  their  signatures.  Citizens  began 
responding  in  various  groups,  such  as  80 
Christians  attending  a  prayer  meeting  at 
Yongdong  Church  in  Seoul,  and  a  group 
of  seven  student  leaders  from  Seoul  Na¬ 
tional  University.  But  the  campaign  was 
barely  off  the  ground  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  began  to  counter  it.  Only  two 
days  after  it  began.  Premier  Kim  Jong 
Pil  spent  an  hour  on  television  calling 
for  public  trust  in  the  Government. 

Chang  Jun  Ha,  spokesman  for  the 
signature  campaign,  called  the  Premier’s 
speech  a  “challenge  to  civil  rights,”  and 
the  campaign  continued.  President  Park, 
now  feeling  the  threat  raised  by  the 
campaign,  personally  issued  a  special 
statement  condemning  “subversive 
movements  by  imprudent  people  to 
overthrow  the  present  system.”  Park 
continued:  “I  strictly  warn  that  all  the 
seditious  statements  and  activities  of  the 
petition  campaign  aiming  at  denying 
and  overthrowing  the  present  system  are 
to  be  halted  immediately.”  Still,  as  one 
Westerner  observed;  “Mr  Park  carmot 
rule  by  emergency  measures.” 


SOUTH  KOREA _ 

Everything's  illegal 

By  Robert  Campbell 

Seoul:  President  Park  Chung  Hee’s  new 
state,  of  emergency,  the  second  in  two 
years,  has  effectively  suppressed  all 
overt  opposition  activity,  at  least  for 
the  present.  The  January  8  decree  was 
aimed  at  halting  a  new  nationwide 
movement  for  constitutional  revision,  a 
movement  which  was  a  direct  threat  to 
Park’s  autonomous  rule  under  the  new 
Constitution  he  implemented  during 
martial  law  in  November  1972. 

Emergency  Measure  No.  1  makes  it 
illegal  “for  any  person  to  deny,  oppose, 
misrepresent  or  defame  the  Constitution 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea,”  or  “to 
assert.  Introduce,  propose  or  petition 
for  revision  or  repeal  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.” 

Fifteen  articles  of  the  second  emer¬ 
gency  measure  combine  to  set  up  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  military  trials  by  which 
civilians  who  violate  the  prohibition  are 
to  be  sentenced  to  prison  terms  of  up  to 
fifteen  years.  And:  “Any  person  who 
violates  any  provision  of  these  emer¬ 
gency  measures  and  any  person  who  de¬ 
fames  them  shall  be  subjected  to  arrest, 
detention,  search  or  seizure,  without 
warrant. . .” 

Other  provisions  of  Measure  Two  are 
also  ominous;  ‘There  shall  be  no  limita¬ 
tion  on  detention  period”  (Article  11). 
“When  necessary  for  trial  and  investiga¬ 
tion,  an  accused  or  a  suspect  may  be 
ordered  by  the  presiding  judge  or  the 
prosecuting  officer  to  be  confined  (to 
house  arrest)  in  such  facilities  as  a  hospi¬ 
tal  or  a  house  with  appropriate  restric¬ 
tion  or  supervision.  Any  person  who 
violates  the  order  of  confinement  shall 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  five  years”  (Article  13).  And 
Article  15  provides  that  any  case  pre¬ 
sently  in  the  civil  courts  wi/l  be  transfer¬ 
red  to  the  emergency  court  martial 
system  if  the  defendant  is  accused 


of  also  violating  the  emergency  mea¬ 
sures. 

The  new  measures  also  make  it  illegal 
for  the  press  to  report  on  any  violations 
of  the  emergency  measures,  or  to  report 
on  any  opposition  to  the  Constitution. 
The  Government  has  pointed  out  to 
foreign  journalists  residing  in  Korea  that 
these  measures  also  apply  to  them.  This 
pressure  has  been  directed  primarily 
against  the  Japanese  press,  by  far  the 
largest  body  of  foreign  press  in  Korea. 
Warnings  not  to  meddle  in  Korean 
affairs  by  reporting  about  Korean  do¬ 
mestic  matters  have  resulted  in  the  Ja¬ 
panese  press  becoming  completely  cow¬ 
ed  by  the  threats,  and  failing  to  do  any 
reporting  whatsoever  about  conditions 
under  Park’s  new  emergency. 

Meanwhile,  opposition  Christian  stu¬ 
dent  leaders  and  opposition  politicians 
are  being  interrogated  in  prison  and 
other  social  leaders  are  under  strict  sur¬ 
veillance.  On  the  morning  after  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  emergency,  a  group  of  stu¬ 
dent  leaders  ware  taken  from  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Academy  House  in  the  mountains 
north  of  Seoul  for  questioning  and 
warnings,  and  released  after  a  few  hours. 
On  the  same  day,  Kim  Nok  Yung, 
spokesman  for  the  opposition  Democra¬ 
tic  Unification  Party  (DUP),  was  taken 
into  custody,  not  to  be  released  until 
four  days  later.  On  the  second  day  after 
the  decree,  two  Assemblymen  of  the 
opposition  New  Democratic  Party 
(NDP),  Kim  Su  Han  and  Kim  Ui  Taek, 
were  held;  they  were  released  the  next 
day. 

The  same  day,  three  or  four  more 
student  leaders  were  taken  in  for  a  day’s 
interrogation.  When  they  were  picked 
up  at  the  office  of  the  Korean  Student 
Christian  Federation,  various  pamphlets, 
leaflets,  and  copies  of  foreign  press  re¬ 
ports  about  the  Korean  situation  were 
confiscated  from  the  students  and  from 
their  office. 

Also  that  day,  two  important  opposi¬ 
tion  politicians  were  interned;  Yang  11 
Dong,  leader  of  the  DUP,  and  Kim  Yong 
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Sam,  a  powerful  faction  leader  of  the 
NDP.  Yang,  whose  party  had  endorsed 
the  constitutional  amendment  cam¬ 
paign,  was  reportedly  in  poor  health 
when  both  were  released,  but  it  is  un¬ 
known  whether  or  not  this  was  a  result 
of  interrogation. 

Kim  Yong  Sam,  who  had  been  a 
strong  contender  to  become  opposition 
presidential  candidate  against  President 
Park  In  the  1971  election,  had  been  one 
of  the  first  to  call  for  constitutional 
revision  in  mid-December,  and  was  at 
least  partially  responsible  for  the  NDP’s 
unanimous  decision  to  support  the  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment  campaign. 

Another  large  group  of  religious,  so¬ 
cial  and  political  leaders  who  had  been 
involved  in  the  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  petition  campaign  are  now  under 
close  observation,  which,  in  some  cases, 
began  as  early  as  5.30  a.m.  the  day  after 
the  emergency  decree  was  announced. 

Venerable  Buddhist  leader  Pop  Chong 
and  Yonsei  University  Dean  Dr  Kim 
Chon  Ku  have  reportedly  been  required 
to  make  space  for  government  agents  to 
live  in  their  homes.  Others,  including 
Chun  Kwan  Woo,  former  publisher  of 
the  independent  Tong-A  daily  news¬ 
paper,  Magsaysay  Award  winner  and 
former  magazine  publisher  Chang  Jun 
Ha,  the  Rev.  Kim  Kwang  Sok,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Korean  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches,  protestant  ministers  Pak 
Hyung  Kyu,  Oh  Chung  II,  Cho  Seung 
Hyuk,  Kim  Sang  Keun  and  Kim  Chung 
Yul,  and  other  Churchmen  and  social 
leaders,  have  beetv  placed  under  24-hour 
surveillance  in  their  homes  and  offices. 

Most  still  have  some  freedom  of 
movement,  even  while  being  watched. 
But  Dr  Kim  Chae  Jun,  elderly  former 
president  of  Hankook  Theological 
Seminary,  was  prohibited  from  travel¬ 
ling  to  the  southern  city  of  Kwangju 
where  he  had  been  scheduled  to  deliver 
a  lecture. 

Other  opposition  figures  are  report¬ 
edly  in  hiding.  The  peaceful  campaign 
to  gather  1  million  signatures  supporting 
constitutional  revision  had,  according  to 
its  organisers,  garnered  approximately 
500,000  before  Park  declared  it  illegal. 
Though  many  who  signed  indicate  that 
they  will  now  do  nothing  further  be¬ 
cause  of  the  campaign’s  illegality,  there 
are  still  some  who  say  that  they  will 
continue  to  try  gathering  signatures 
secretly. 

Though  opposition  to  the  Park 
regime  has  now  been  forced  completely 
underground.  Park’s  harsh  nfew  measures 
have  in  no  way  salved  the  ill-feeling 
against  him.  Opposition  sentiment  still 
simmers,  waiting  for  a  chance  of  reiease. 
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Cracking  the  whip 

By  Bernard  Widentan 

President  Park  Chung  Hee’s  emer¬ 
gency  court  martial  has  made  a 
thorough  start.  On  February  7,  six 
Christian  ministers  were  sentenced  to 
prison  terms  of  ten  to  fifteen  years.  On 
February  2  in  the  same  court,  seven 
college  students  received  prison  sen¬ 
tences  ranging  from  five  to  ten  years. 
The  previous  day  a  respected  former 
magazine  publisher  and  an  opposition 
movement  leader  had  been  given  prison 
terms  of  fifteen  years. 

These  arrests  are  the  result  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Park’s  January  8  decree  that  citi¬ 
zens  who  “petition  for  revision’’  of  the 
Constitution  shall  be  arrested  “without 
warrant’’  and  tried  by  emergency  court 
martial  (Review.  Jan.  21).  While  Park’s 
decree  forced  an  end  to  the  petition 
drive  that  had  been  in  progress,  it  fan¬ 
ned  the  anger  of  those  intellectuals,  stu¬ 
dents  and  religious  leaders  who  had 
been  demanding  civil  liberties  and  an 
end  to  economic  dependence  on  Japan. 

The  six  ministers  sentenced  to  jail 
were  among  those  who  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  on  January  17  calling  on  the 
Government  to  allow  “free  discussion 
on  the  revision  of  the  Constitution,’’  to 
“restore  democratic  order’’  in  the  so¬ 
ciety,  and  to  withdraw  the  January  8 
Presidential  decree.  On  the  day  after  the 
appearance  of  (he  statement  in  which 
they  declared  “We  are  determined  to 
sacrifice  ourselves  if  need  be,’’  eleven-of 
them  were  arrested.  The  Government 
announced  their  arrest  five  days  later. 

An  advertisement  placed  in  a  Seoul 
daily  on  January  20  by  the 
Government<ontrolled  Federation  of 
Korean  Trade  Unions  (FKTU)  using  simi¬ 
lar  language  called  for  “self-reflection 
on  the  part  of  the  few  mindless  religious 
leaders  who  have  infiltrated  our  labour 
organisations  to  agitate  our  good  work¬ 
ers  and  to  undermine  the  perspectives  of 
a  healthy  labour  movement.’’ 

This  issue  of  church  influence  among 
South  Korea’s  4  million  workers  would 
appear  to  be  a  bigger  threat  to  the 
Government  than  the  mild  statement 
issued  by  the  ministers.  So  far,  the 
Government-controlled  unions  generally 
have  been  able  to  thwart  any  worker 
initiative  towards  real  trade  unionism. 
But  for  two  years,  ministers  and  priests 
have  been  guiding  workers  to  form 
liberal  ideas  and  Independent  unions. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  at  least  two  of 
the  ministers  sentenced  have  been  active 
in  the  churches’  labour  missions.  The 
FKTU  said  in  its  advertisement:  “We 
are  .  .  .  warning  .  .  .  religious  leaders 
who  have  lost  their  sense  of  duty  and 


have  interfered  with  labour  organisa¬ 
tions.  If  they  foolishly  continue  to  agi¬ 
tate,  we  will  mobilise  all  the  powers  of 
our  organisation,  to  destroy  them.”  Ten 
to  fifteen  years  is  a  pretty  good  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  Government’s  warning  is 
serious. 


President  Park’s 
act  of  ’overkill’ 

^//5/7^  By  A  Correspondent 
Seoul:  President  Park  Chung  Hee’s  third 
decree  this  year  aimed  at  stifling  protest 
is  being  described  as  an  overkill.  “It’s 
like  killing  a  mosquito  with  an  army 
boot,”  said  one  Irate  Seoul  citizen. 

The  new  decree,  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  hopes  will  silence  student  critics 
of  the  Park  regime,  declares  that  those 
belonging  to,  supporting  or  demonstrat¬ 
ing  with  the  National  Federation  of 
Democratic  Young  Students  will  be 
punished  with  sentences  ranging  from 
five  years  imprisonment  to  death.  Also 
punishable  under  the  decree  is  publicis¬ 
ing  the  activities  of  the  students’  federa¬ 
tion,  and  refusal  by  students  to  attend 
classes  and  examinations. 

The  students’  federation  is  a  newly- 
organised  underground  group  responsi¬ 
ble  for  anti-government  demonstrations 
in  Seoul  on  April  3,  which  prompted 
Park  to  issue  the  new  decree.  The  de¬ 
monstrators  protested  against  inflation 
and  the  arrest  of  students  under  the 
January  8  presidential  decree,  which 
introduced  prison  sentences  of  up  to 
fifteen  years  for  those  critical  of  the 
Constitution,  Students  arrested  in  this 
month’s  demonstrations  included  seven 
leaders  of  the  influential  Korean  Stu¬ 
dents’  Christian  Federation. 

Earlier  demonstrations  in  autumn  last 
year  were  random  affairs,  but  the  April  3 
protests  and  distribution  of  leaflets  in 
Seoul  and  Taegu,  showed  organised  plan¬ 
ning  and  leadership.  Opposition  leaders 
say  the  demonstrations  will  continue,  but 
a  Western  political  scientist  in  Seoul  sug¬ 
gests  that,  even  if  the  protests  do  suc¬ 
ceed  in  weakening  Park,  it  would  take  a 
military  coup  to  finally  topple  the  old 
warrior.  ■ 

The  protests  were  not  reported  in 
the  South  Korean  press,  although  the 
new  presidential  decree  was,  as  was  a 
government  statement  labelling  the  stu¬ 
dents’  federation  as  communist-inspired. 
The  Japanese  press,  cautioned  by 
Seoul’s  constant^  lyarnings,  carried  wire 
service  reports  without  commeht  —  all 
except  the  Asahi  Shimbun  which  edi¬ 
torialised  that  “the  weed  called  the 
common  people  will  spread  its  roots  deq> 

■  ly  and  strongly  the  more  it  is  trampled.” 
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SOUTH  KOREA 


EDGING 

TOWARDS 

DISORDER 

By  A  Correspondent 

The  protest  movement  which  began 
last  autumn  in  South  Korea  continues 
to  spread.  And,  for  the  first  time,  voices 
of  dissent  have  labelled  President  Park 
Chung  Hee  himself  as  the  object  of  the 
peoples’  wrath. 

On  April  8,  a  31 -year-old  chicken 
farmer  died  by  self-immolation  in  the 
Yong  Nak  Presbyterian  Church  in  Seoul. 
After  soaking  his  clothing  with  an  in¬ 
flammable  liquid,  he  shouted:  “Down 
with  Park  Chung  Hee!”  He  then  lit  a 
tnatch.  The  Government,  obviously  em¬ 
barrassed  by  the  incident,  said  the  man 
had  committed  suicide  because  of  a 
broken  love  affair. 

There  are  virtually  no  news  reports 
on  the  situation  in  South  Korea.  The 
Korean  correspondents  of  the  Western 
wire  services  as  well  as  the  Japanese 
correspondents  of  the  Tokyo  daihes  and 
networks  are  not  reporting.  The  only 
related  story  to  come  out  of  Seoul  re¬ 
cently  was  a  Kyodo  report  saying  that 
the  Government  was  holding  two  Japan- 
ese  students  in' a  Seoul  hotel  and  ques¬ 
tioning  them  about  alleged  contacts 
they  had  with  the  National  Federation 
of  Democratic  Students  and  Youths. 

Although  published  reports  are 
scarce,  a  long-distance  telephone  conver¬ 
sation  with  a  well-informed  Westerner  in 
Seoul  produced  the  following  picture; 
On  April  1 1 ,  students  at  Chonnam  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Kwangju  (300  kilometres 
southwest  of  Seoul)  demonstrated 
against  the  Government.  Twelve  were 
arrested,  and  the  Minister  of  Education 
ordered  the  university  authorities  to  ex¬ 
pel  them.  Their  arrest  and  charges  have 
not  been  announced  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  or 
not  they  will  be  charged  with  violating 
President  Park’s  April  3  decree  which 
makes  death  one  of  the  possible  punish¬ 
ments  for  demonstrating  (Review,  Apr, 
15). 

On  April  12,  students  at  the  presti¬ 
gious  Seoul  National  University  (SNU) 
again  demonstrated.  SNU  students  were 
responsible  for  beginning  the  protest 
movement  last  October,  criticising 
Korean  Central  Intelligence  Agency 


(KCIA)  intrusion  into  citizens’  affairs, 
the  Japanese  takeover  of  the  economy, 
and  the  Government’s  explanation  of  the 
Kim  Dae  Jung  affair.  They  were  also  the 
ones  who  rekindled  the  smouldering 
movement  by  leading  demonstrations 
on  April  3.  The  Government  has  an¬ 
nounced  rewards  -of  Won  2  million 
(US$5,013)  to  anyone  giving  informa¬ 
tion  leading  to  tjie  arrest  of  three  of  the 
students  who  helped  organise  the  de¬ 
monstrations  and  are  now  in  hiding.  A 
reliable  report  claims  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  already  arrested  eight  leaders 
of  the  student  movement.  They  are 
among  a  total  of  80-100  said  to  have 
been  arrested  in  the  past  two  weeks. 

The  Review’s  source  in  Seoul  claims 
that  stories  of  continued  KCIA  brutality 
are  spreading  in  Seoul,  and  that  the  re¬ 
placement  of  Lee  Hu  Rak  by  Shin  Jik 
Soo  as  director  of  the  KCIA  has  prompt¬ 
ed  no  change  in  its  method  of  opera¬ 
tion.  In  connection  with  these  rumours 


Park:  Only  one  option. 


of  brutality.  South  Korea’s  Cardinal 
Stephen  Kim  Su  Hwan  startled  his 
Easter  mass  audience  at  Myongdong 
Cathedral  by  “ad-libbing”  one  sentence 
of  English  in  his  Easter  message.  He 
said:  “What  can  you  say  about  a  25- 
year-old  girl  who  is  dead?” 

Seoul  citizens  widely  assume  that  this 
was  Cardinal  Kim’s  way  of  announcing 
and  mourning  the  death  of  one  of  the 
many  Ehwa  University  co-eds  known  to 
have  been  arrested.  The  Cardinal,  whose 
integrity  is  untarnished  by  any  political 
or  business  involvements,  is  probably 
the  most  respected  individual  in  South 
Korea. 

Also  arrested  recently  was  a  cartoon¬ 
ist  from  one  of  Seoul’s  daily  news¬ 
papers.  He  drew  a  cartoon  depicting  a 
family  suffering  under  a  cruel  father  and 
a  caption  saying  that  “a  family  can  get 
rid  of  a  bad  jfather.”  While  discussing 
this  incident  with  the  source  in  Seoul, 
the  telephone  line  was  disconnected. 

In  addition  to  the  demonstrations  in 
Seoul  and  Kwangju,  there  are  uncon¬ 
firmed  reports  of  protest  activities  in 
Pusan,  Taegu,  Taejon  and  Chonju. 
Spokesmen  for  leaders  of  the  protest 
movement  say  they  are  encouraged  by 
the  Government’s  heavy-handed  reac¬ 
tions,  specifically  the  death  sentence  de¬ 
cree  and  the  substantial  rewards.  They 
say  this  indicates  that  the  Govermnent 
is  more  fearful  than  it  has  ever  been. 
They  also  say  that  Park  Chung  Hee  has 
eliminated  peaceful  alternatives.  His  last 
remaining  move,  they  say,  is  to  reinstate 
martial  law. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  pro¬ 
test  movement  is  growing,  its  strength 
has  not  yet  caused  foreign  embassies  to 
report  with  alarm  to  their  home  govern¬ 
ment,  according  to  one  Western  diplo¬ 
mat. 
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Defendants  Maneus?ered 
To  Set  Up  Red  Regime 
Under  Common  Front 
Tactics:  Court-Martial 

The  prorecution  authority  of  the  Emergency  Court- 
Martial  yesterday  instituted  prosecution  against  54 
among  the  apprehended  for  involvement  in  the  De¬ 
mocratic  National  Studente- Youth  League  (DNSYL) 
scheme  to  topple  the  present  government  on  charges 
of  having  violated  Presidential  Emergency  Measure 
No.  4,  the  National  Security  Law,  the  Anti-Commun^ 
Law  and  Presidential  Emcr*  “  ^ 

genc7  Measure  No.  1,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  court-martial 
The  54  involved  in  the  law 
suit  wer"  also  charged  with 
having  conspired  and  instigat¬ 
ed  national  unrest,  sources  at 
the  court-martial  said.  They 
were  under  investigation  and 
indicted  in  a  first  phase  pro¬ 
cedure  among  the  253  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  oourti-martial 
last  month. 

A  total  of  1,024  persons,  in¬ 
cluding  266  self-surrenders 
and  732  roiided  up  by  the  in¬ 
vestigators,  were  under  inves¬ 
tigation  on  charges  of  having 
Violated  the  Presidential  Em¬ 
ergency  Measure  No.  4.  ac- 
coding  to  the  court-martial. 

Except  the  25-3  tendered  to 
the  court-marUal.  all  others 
wore  released  with  admoni¬ 
tions,  court  .sources  said. 

The  DNSYL  attempted  to 
set  up  a  provisional  coalition 
government  with  an  ultimate 
purpo5»c  of  communizing  the 
whole  political  structure  after 
Icppling  down  the  pretent  po¬ 
litical  system  means  of  a 
l;loodv  and  violent  revolution 


empioving  an  unified  and  ac¬ 
cumulated  strength  of  the 
antigovernment  elements 
across  the  country,  prosecu¬ 
tion  scurces  said. 

Studying  a  pian  to  over¬ 
throw  the  government  through 
a  nationwide  uprising  begin¬ 
ning  in  December  last  year, 
Yi  Choi,  Yu  In  tae  and  other 
Oommuuist  symphasizers  striv¬ 
ed  to  organize  a  common  front 
confederating  the  several  anti- 
government  elements  such  a? 
the  undergiNJund  Oommunist 
cells  in  affiliation  with  the 
People’s  Revolutionary  Party 
led  by  So  To-won  and  To  Ye- 
Jong,  pro-Pyongyang  federa¬ 
tion  of  the  Korean  residents 
in  Japan  (Chochongnyon), 
Cho  Yong-nae  and  other  ini- 
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pure  elements  who  had  been 
punished  for  involvement  in 
the  student  demonstrations, 
some  religious  believers,  anti- 
govenunent  elements  and 
some  antigovernment  Chris¬ 
tian  leaders,  it  was  learned. 

The  law  suit,  accordingly, 
has  it  that  So  To-won.  and 
To  Ye-jong  were  resorting  to 
their  long-time  aspiration  to 
set  up  a  farmer-worker  regime 
even  after  being  released 
from  jail  for  involvement  in 
the  People’s  Revolutionary 
Tarty  and  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Students- Youth  League 
cases.  The  two,  with  their  il¬ 
lusions.  se*.  up  underground 
cells  in  Seoul  and  Taegu  by 
rallying  the  remnants  of  the 
badly  maul^  Peojile’s  Uewlu 
lionary  Party  since  1969,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  lawsuit. 

Through  the  agents  set  up 
in  the  cities,  the  two  defen 
dants  had  collected  materials, 
I’ke  .several  kinds  of  Commu¬ 


nist  book*  and  other  imi»urc 
leaflets,  and  highly  aophisti- 
cated  radio  s;;ti  for  receiving 
inslru45tion.4  from  the  north 
in  an  effort  to  indoctrinate  the 
underground  Communist  acti¬ 
vists  with  the  Communism  and 
north  Korean  plans  to  com- 
munize  the  peninsula. 

Executing  an  exact  educa¬ 
tion  and  Iraih’ng  for  the  re¬ 
cipients,  the  two  waited  for  an 
opportunity  for  antigovern¬ 
ment  terrorism  to  develop  in¬ 
to  a  public  upriaing  for  a  Com¬ 
munist  revolution  with  sup¬ 
ports  from  the  north  Korean 
regime,  according  to  the  court- 
martial. 

So  and  To  made  abruptive 
attempts  on  .several  occasions 
since  1971  to  instigate  demon¬ 
strations  in  und  out  of  Kyong- 
buk  Univeraily,  but  they  fail¬ 
ed,  its  Cttuae  they  attributed 
to  the  lack  of  niiCionwide  un¬ 
derground  cells.  With  the 
Judgment,  the  two  InatruQUd 
Yo  Chong-nam  in  charge  of 
collegi  student  movemenU  to 
pet  in  touch  with  anligovern- 
ment  students  in  Seoul  uni¬ 
versities  an^l  colleges  in  the 
latter  half  of  last  December. 

Following  this  instruction, 
Yo  came  up  to  Seoul  with  op¬ 
eration  funds  und  joined  Yi 
Choi  and  Yu  In-tae  through 
the  good  01.  ices  of  Yi  Cliu- 
byong  and  Kim  Yong-won, 
members  of  the  People’s  Re¬ 
volutionary  Paryt’s  Seoul  chap¬ 
ter,  and  emnltasi^ed  the  neces¬ 
sity  and  inevitability  of  a  re¬ 
volution  by  a  violent  means. 

They  reached  a  conclusion 
that  they  had  to  expedite  their 
mission  to  form  campus  cells 
on  the  nationwide  scale  foi 
fierce  demonslralion.s  taking 
advantage  of  the  probable  so¬ 
cial  unrest  instigated  by  eco¬ 
nomic  stagnation  caused  by 
the  oil  crisi.s  and  of  the  rumor 


of  "March  or  April  cT.*is;'  *t 
said. 

Yi  Choi  an-i  Yu  In-Ur.  diP» 
content  with  the  present  so¬ 
cial  system,  harbored  the  IHu- 
lion  that  the  only  way  for  the 
I>cople  to  do  away  with  it  is 
to  topple  the  government  by 
means  of  violence  and  s^.'t  up 
a  laborer  farmer  regime,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  charges  filed 
against  him. 

Beginruing  last  Ncvcinber, 
^ey  frec^uently  met  with  cam¬ 
pus  activists  including  Hwang 
In-.song.  Chung  Mun-hwa.  Kim 
Pvong-gon,  Na  Pyong-shik, 
Suh  ‘Chung-sok.  Chong  Yun- 
gwang,  Yi  Kun->ong,  ai*d  Kang 
('hol-gu,  ail  of  them  the  lea¬ 
gue  leaders,  to  map  up  future 
strategies. 

Uprisings  Instigated 

Pointing  out  that  the  Oct. 

2  campus  unr'ist  .vas  foiled 
for  bek  0?  support  from  stu¬ 
dent  orj:aniiations.  laborers 
and  farmers,  they  determined 
lo  construct  a  nationwide  fed¬ 
eration  of  students  end  unify 
student  movcmenis  by  com- 
with  college  stu- 
dci'ils  in  Seoul.  Taegu.  Kwang¬ 
ju,  Pusan,  Taejon  and  Chun- 
rhon  by  March  this  year. 
Th^'ir  basic  purpose  was  to  in¬ 
stigate  uprisings  in  cities 
when  a  decisive  moment  came 
in  March  or  \pril,  according 
to  the  charges. 

By  March  they  completed 
Ihe  scheme  to  organize  an  un* 
dercround  body  comprised  of 
siudenfs  in  24  universities 
and  colleges  in  six  cities  and 
more  than  ten  high  school.i 
in  Seoul  and  other  cities,  this 
forming  the  National  l.'cmocnt- 
tic  Sludenla-yo  ;lh  Lca^iue 
fonualty.  They  set  2  p  m.  April 
J,  this  year  rs  the  rAoment  lo 
t\ke  Mmullaneoualy  up  for 
blo^>dy  Actions,  according  to. 
/he  charges. 


Post-Korean  War  Generation  Vulnerable 


PARK’S 


League  Activists  VanguardI  GOVCRNMENT 
In  FulSliifig  P’yang  Goals 


By  Chae  Sung-hee 

The  case  involving  those 
who  organized  the  subversive 
Democratic  National  Studcnls- 
Youth  Ijeague  has  presented  > 
to  the  national  conscience  sev-  ! 
cral  things  to  he  seriously  con¬ 
sidered. 

According  to  the  outcome 
of  the  investigations,  the  case- 
has  at  least  six  points  which 
one  may  define  u  iU  charac-  ' 
terislics. 

First,  the  league  was  organ-  | 
lied  by  CommuA'st  and  anti-  | 
^governoMnt  elements  and  pilot- 
ed  by  C^mmunist  political  ! 
'  forces  in  north  Korea  and  Ja- 1 
pan.  The  league  established  a  ! 
united  front  with  the  "Peo¬ 
ples  Revolutiona^  Party,”  | 
Japanese  Communist  elements 
and  the  pro-north  Korea  rcsi-! 
denU  federation  (Chochong-i 
ryon)  in  Japan.  | 

^"TTielr  primary  goal  was  to  I 
establish  a  "co.mmon  front,” ' 
overthrow  the  Republic  of  Ko-  i 
rea  by  "bloody,  violent  revolu- 1 
tion”  and  set  up  a  Communist 
regime.  Their  maneuvers  in 
the  Republic  is  a  model  case 
which  the  north  Korean  Com¬ 
munist  Party  resolved  at  its 
fifth  congress  in  November 
1970. 

The  fifth  Communist  Party 
congress  decided,  as  a  basic 
tactic  of  communizing  the 
i  south,  to  push  ahead  with  the 


common  front  under  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  peoples  democratic  re- 
voUitiem. 

The  DNSYL  cate  is  not  an 
accident  but  a  well  calculat¬ 
ed  action  which  took  a  long 
lime  in  the  planning  stage,  ac¬ 
cording  lo  the  investigation 
findings.  This  second  charac- 
Lcri5tic  astounded  many  peo¬ 
ple  who  remember  numerous 
instances  of  Communist  sub¬ 
version  in  the  past. 

Through  its  long,  clandes¬ 
tine  underground  activities, 
the  league  managed  to  found 
Ihe  largest  secret  network  in 
the  history  of  the  Republic. 
It  must  be  noted  with  the 
utmost  concern  that  almost  all 
universities  .ind  colleges  were 
selected  as  centers  of  the  lea¬ 
gue's  activities. 

Foreign  Elements 
The  third  characteristic  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  diverse 
"impure  elements”  at  home 
and  abroad  and  invoked  in  the 
case. 

Twenty-eight  members  of 
the  Peoples’  Revolutionary 
'  Party  had  contacted  the  lea- 
'  gue  through  Ho  Chong-nam. 

'  In  an  effort  to  instigate  vio¬ 
lent  Communist  revolution, 
they  did  everything  they  could, 
white  the  Chochongryon  and 
tFome  Japanese  Communist 
,  Party  eleronU  also  played  a 
I  part. 

I  In  this  connection,  the  be- 


liind-the-sccnes  role  of  Cho- 
ohongp'OD  should  be  given  full 
.^ttentioa  By  using  Kwak 
Tong-u’  and  Tachikawa,  a  Jap¬ 
anese,  the  pro-Pyongyang  resi¬ 
dents  federation  attempted  to 
serve  as  a  go-between  in  sup¬ 
plying  arms  from  north  Korea 
lo  overthrow  ihe  Republic. 

The  case  has  posed  serious 
questions  regarding  the  na¬ 
tion’s  younger  generation  born 
after  the  thrce-ycar  Korean 
War.  The  lea.-’uo  could  be  said 
as  an  example  that  those 
youths  have  become  commu¬ 
nistic  arul  emerged  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  society. 

Prey  Tricks 

The,  postwar  generation, 
lacking  the  bitter  exi>crience 
of  Communist  atrociiics  and 
oppression,  has  apparently 
caught  the  delusion  of  commu¬ 
nism  and  become  prey  lo  the 
tricks  of  the  inmure  elements. 
Investigation  findings  point 
out  that  the  fourth  characler- 
j.stic  —  lack  of  strong  anti¬ 
communist  posture  among  the 
youth  —  was  abused  by  some 
of  the  grownups  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic. 

As  the  fifth  characteristic, 
investigation  authcnlies  env 
phasize  that  agitation  and  in¬ 
stigation  by  some  thoughtless 
ndults  were  responsible.  M- 
though  the  paper  did  not  ela¬ 
borate.  it  deplores  that  youths 
were  provided  with  operation 


funds  and  encouraged  to  jeo- 
pardi2e  national  safely  by 
seme  grownup.s  who  "are 
aware  of  their  antistate  plots.” 

Finally,  the  league's  leaders 
are  mostly  from  the  Seoul  Na¬ 
tional  University  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  A 
group  of  students  initiated  de¬ 
monstrations  in  October  1973 
as  a  prelude  to  campus  un¬ 
rest  in  the  ensuing  months.  It 
is  also  pointed  out  that  the 
SNU  students  (of  the  league/ 
were  assisted  by  "a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  those  who  be¬ 
long  to  Christian  sects.” 

On  the  ba.^is  of  the  six-point 
characteristics.  investigation 
findings  make  it  clear  that 
north  Korea  is  capitalizing  on 
student  activities  as  part  of 
its  scheme  to  communize  the 
.south. 

North  Korea,  which  is  bent 
on  carrying  out  a  Communist 
revolution  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea  through  common  front 
tactics,  now  regards  students 
as  the  nucleus  of  the  revolu- 
tiona.^  task  and  has  l>een 
frantically  encaged  in  instigat¬ 
ing  student  activists. 

The  case  also  reveals  that 
Christians  and  other  religious 
circles  have  become  an  indis¬ 
putable  target  of  Communist 
Infiltration.  The  Communist 
effort  is  directed  to  divert  re¬ 
ligious  activities  to  the  anti- 
establishment  movement.  As 
seen  in  the  first  phase  of  the 


four-stage  common  front  for¬ 
mation  process,  the  Commu¬ 
nist  elements  never  expose 
their  identity  but  enca,gu 
themselves  secretly  in  fanning 
antigovemircnl  activities. 

The  pubcic's  generous  at¬ 
titude  toward  student  demon¬ 
strations  should  be  rectified. 
The  league  case  has  imposed 
on  the  public  a  new  task  of 
drawing  an  acceptable  limit  to 
the  students’  off<ampus  activi¬ 
ties.  At  the  same  time,  impure 
elders  wore  warned  not  to 
make  use  of  "enthusiastic  stu¬ 
dents”  for  their  "impure  pur¬ 
poses." 

Finally,  it  Is  time  for  all  to 
strengthen  their  vigilance  a- 
gainst  "Comoiuffists”  by  re¬ 
newing  their  co.ncept  of  com¬ 
munism.  .So  far,  many  people 
have  regarded  as  the  only 
Communists  those  "armed  es¬ 
pionage  agents  coming  from 
1‘orth  Korea.*^ 

What  is  most  important  lies 
in  the  emergence  of  new  self- 
oriented  Communists  sympa¬ 
thizers  and  Red  who  are  de¬ 
luded  by  thoughts  of  commu¬ 
nism  without  the  experience 
of  wartime  agony  and  life  un¬ 
der  the  north  Korean  invaders. 
In  this  sense,  the  league  case 
may  have  served  as  a  lesson 
that  the  postwar  generation, 
apt  to  be  tempted  by  the  illu¬ 
sion  of  communism,  and  their 
parents  to  reflect  on  the  fu¬ 
ture,  not  only  for  themselves 
but  abo  for  the  entire  nation. 
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Summary  of  ^League"  Indictments 

Th«  it  lh«  nrst  pArt 

M  •  ALMn<n.>ry  of  InJtcIrrcnlt 
HtAln»t  M  p«r2ijn«  who  w«rt  liv 
volv.>4l  In  tho  cas«  o(  thi*  D«mo- 
crtlir  N'itiional  Studont.vYoulh 
L>i>(UO.  Th«  Pro*«4.-uaon  01v(> 

*ion  nj  Rmerstncy  Court* 

Martioi  indictod  the  M  pertoiii 
yectrnUy.  —  Rd. 

1.  So  To-won,  51,  formerly 
chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Youth  League. 

The  defendant  is  a  Commu¬ 
nist  who  was  once  sentenced 
to  seven  years  in  prison  at  a 
revolutionary  tribunal  on  char¬ 
ges  of  violating  a  Uw  govern¬ 
ing  special  ermes  in  the  wake 
of  tetiviUes  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National 
Youth  League.  Durintf  Ofe 
'^rlod  from  January  to 

October  1973.  he  coMaboraled 
with  code'endants  Ha  Chae* 
wan.  Yo  Chonc-nam.  Yi  Chu- 
byonf.  and  To  Ye-jong  in 
realigning  their  scattered  fol¬ 
lowers  with  a  view  to  organis¬ 
ing  the  progressive  subversive 
force  for  the  ultimate  aim  of 
overthrowing  the  government 
and  establishing  a  Communist 
reeime  through  a  violent  re¬ 
volution.  They  met  at  So's  and 
Ha's  houses  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  to  work  out  a  plot  for 
the  formation  of  the  anti-na¬ 
tional  organisation  and  insti¬ 
gation  of  a  revolt.  During  the  *®<  apodal  emergency  the  present  government  by  network  to  take  the  van  ia  Intelligence  authorities  on  his 

period  from  the  mMdle  ovt  measure:  and  lU  copies  were  means  of  foree,  thereby  lead-  future  demonstratlona  aimed  involvement  with  the  Demo- 
of  December  1973  to  MafA  ols^mmaled  at  Kyongpuk  ing  tlte  antinational  crganlia-  at  overthrowing  the  govern-  critic  National  Students-Youth 
24.  1974.  the  de'endairt  met  University  demonitrationa  un-  lion.  From  the  middle  part  of  TnenL  They  reached  the  agree-  League.  Instead  he  keot  eon- 
with  codefendants  Ha  and  Yi  Ihe  nama  “Declaration  for  January  to  tho  latter  part  of  nient  that  they  would  rise  up  tact  with  Yo  Chong  nam.  an 
on  several  occasions,  and  they  Opposing  Dictatorship  and  February  1974.  he  met  with  ‘n  a  violerrt  revolt  to  topple  organizer  of  the  league  and 
reached  the  conclusion  that  an  Nation.**  After  the  Yi  twice  at  a  tearoom  In  Ta-  the  government  by  capi(ali^  deviaed  means  ‘  of  protecting 

uprising  of  a  nationwide  scale  April  9  measure,  he  did  not  dong.  Chung-gu,  who«e  name  ing  on  Ihs  rumors  of  crisis  in  the  safety  of  its  functionaries 
was  necessary  to  overthrow  to  the  investigation  au-  was  not  dtsclo.srd.  and  they  Narch  or  April.  He  inlrodue-  in  their  hiding,  thereby  vio- 

the  reveenment.  thoritiei  on  hit  involvement  spoke  in  ooposition  to  the  Vu-  ed  Yo  to  YI  Chu-byong,  the  lating  Emergency  Measures 

w-  *1  ^  It  .1  ir  Democratic  Youth-  shin  Constitution  and  the  em-  orgenlratlon  chief  for  the  No.  l  and  No.  4. 

functionary  Called  Up  student  *^ague.  Instead  he  rrjcncy  decrees.  Though  he  oul  area,  and  had  Yo  organUo  ^  Yi  Cku-byong.  36  a  lec- 
n-  w.ii.A  nw  ^“l^y  informed  of  tiie  con-  ihe  Democratic  Youth-Student  tuw  at  s  private  insUtutg. 

♦  *1,7  X®  Chong-nam,  an  organ-  stjtulmn  and  activities  M  the  Uague  in  March  1974  under  a  Cornmunirt 

to  Seoul,  the  men  who  h.d  the  leefue,  end  devil-  Democritic  Youth-Student.  YI  Chu-byong'.  euperyi.ion  oy 

been  m.nipulilin*  the  enU-  ti  a  meeni  of  insunnf  hit  .  Leagiie.he  did  not  report  to  sooUcting  Yi  Chor  Aa  e  peT- '  foriiolIliOT.  of  the  "ej  e 


Chrl0l9ti 


I  nowi  c«.»r| 

f f ttf tettt 


•  f  f  f 

<r#^laai  aW  titmiah 

f  f  $  t 


'ion’O-  Perty.  Ip.to  eher*.  ^irtUe.  Iht.rolc  in  fo^HIfni  in  «.U-  roo^^.tld  Tn  ChTHTn.^^ 


Youtha-Student  Legue  under 


the  leidenhio  of 'Yi  Chu-bvon<  A  CommunUt  who  once  I*!*  "idionil  or|:inii»lion.  Seoul,  eeveral  time,  from  den- 

orfiniied  the  Democritic  l>»4dcd  the  now  defunct  Peo-  Nitlonil  Youth  League  in  During  the  period  from  the  uiry  1B71  to  October  1973 
Y?urh  Student '  Ugue  ^nd^  Pl«'*  R«voluUon.t,  Pirty.  in  Ky«igsang  Pukto.  ...ly  part  of  Febru.ty  1972  re«hln,  igrc...ment  thi.  they 

the  leadcnhlo  of  YI  Chu-byong  underground  orginitalion  A  Communist  who  wii  de-  '»  >«  early  part  of  March  would  enlist  their  colleaguei 
and  by  manioulating  YI  Choi,  manipuiited  by  the  north  Ko- lained  _  for  rehabilitation  in  *’*„'’'**.  ‘n  .  »»  organiialion  with  the 


wide  intlgovcmment  uprle- ““  period  from  January  1971  League,  a  pre-ComraunUt  or-  of  the  1,700,000  won  from  Kong  Mu- 

Inei.  Throueh  these  aetivtUe.  ‘®  0®*®*’*'  '*73  he  met  with  ganitation.  After  the  1960  stu-  Worker.  Parly,  fhe  notebook  gap  a.  an  operational  fund,  he 

So*  &ratnlJd  an  antinational  «»4efendanta  So  To-won,  YI  dent  uprising,  »Ii  met  with  carrying  Kimi  report  broad-  succeeded  in  winning  njpport 

or..aiCHo7^.«yied  it  Chu-byonf,  and  Yt  Ch.e-mun  codefend.nU  So  To-won,  Yi  c»«‘  »v®r  Pyongyang  Radio  from  codefendants  Yi  Song- 

*  ,  ^  several  Umes  at  his  house  and  Chae-mun,  Son  Sang-jin.  and  g»v«n  to  codefendanU  So  jae  and  Cbon  Cbang-il  and  or- 

FVom  January  1971  to  Feb-  at  the  Yajasu  tearoom  located  Yo  Chong-nam  at  his  homo  Chong-nam,  Yi  ganized  the  four-member 

rva^  1974  he  listened  to  the  ]o  Chon gj in-dong,  Chongno-gu,  several  times  during  the  per-  Chae-mun,  Chong  Man-Jin,  leadership  council  with  Wu 
radio  correspondence  course  Seoul,  and  worked  out  a  plan  iod  from  July  1969  lo  Deccm-  Man-ho,  Yi  Chac-hyong,  Hong-sun.  naming  To  Ye-jong 
offer^  by  Ktm  ll-sung  Uniyer*  ^  organize  their  followers  and  ber  1973  with  a  view  lo  re-  Yi  Hyon-se,  an.d  Yim  Ku-ho  for’  and  So  T^woo  aa  its  members, 

rity  In  north  Korea  to  firm  overi^ow  the  government  and  aligning  their  scattered  forces  pnident  reading  aa  material  t  -  *  ^  a  . 

hta  dedication  to  communism:  establish  a  Communist  regime  and  InstigaUng  aiudent  de-  ideological  arm^  Communist  Indoctrination 

ordered  Ka,  Yo,  and  YI  to  through  a  violent  revolution  monstrations  on  a  nationwide  Through  So,  the  note*  .  .  , 

Htteii  to  the  ra<Uo  pMpagatv  »hen  a  decisive  moment  came,  scale.  They  agreed  that  they  conveyed  to  YI  Chu  1/  .®' 

da.  while  directing  Ha  and  yrora  the  middle  part  of  Oct-  would  overthrow  the  govern-  utilization  to  enli^-  V  receiv^  a  note- 

Song  to  record  the  report  Kim  ober  1973  to  the  latter  part  ment  through  a  violent  revolu-  ‘•n  functionarios  in  the  Seoul  cnftfe 

lUung  submitted  to  the  fifth  ©£  February  1974.  he  met  with  lion  with  public  support,  and  ordtr  to  further  report  to 

aauma]  invention  of  the  So  and  YI  again  several  timii  •'‘nstrucl  a  Communist  state,  praise  and  disacminate  re-  Si J?  J'w  5 

Worker*!  Party.  The  written  his  house  and  at  the  tea-  thereby  consoiring  the  crea-  ports  on  the  north  Korean  a^: 

,  record  was  given  to  YI  room,  and  wh***  Vt  rOkn.hvnntf  tion  of  an  ootinAiional  Ar^an.  DUDO^t  mp!iT7A.  h*  nrrwiitr^H  g-WOn  anu  Kim 


,  _  .  _ , _ hen  Yi  Chu-byong  tion  of  an  antinational  organ-  puppet  resume,  h*  produced 

for  ua*  aa  propaganda  ma-  ,„d  u  Hoog .on  formed  a  four-  iialioii  and  instigation  of  an  primed  mat  •rials  From  March  '“"ful'y- 

trrlal  for  their  follower.  In  member  leadership  council  for  Infernal  disturbance-  18.  lo  Apri;  17,  1974,  drew  ,<,7,  i* 

SmuL  In  thi.  manner  he  nip-  ,h,  revival  of  the  People's  He-  During  th,  period  from  tho  “P  .*  ®‘ »  declaration  op-  ir4us,“on.  with  i  al 

and  prepajated  aetivl-  yoiuiionaiy  Party  mxf  named  middle  part  of  Jfcerrber  1913  Cottst.tu-  ,h,  YaiaaiTirar^m  on  aever 

r®'^*'  Korean  jiup-  njm  and  So  its  members,  he  to  March  18.  1974,  the  defend-  •'®"  defying  the  emergency  .  , 

5r.  ®"-  accepted  the  offer.  ,„t  met  with  So  and  Yo  at  >®d.^Pr'®d  its  copies  "^.i.J'^.cerv^ 

and  at  So's  several  “L”’,'  demonstra-  rpong-nam  and  train  him 


rving  and  disseminating  art!- 


Becoming  s  member  of  the  h>a  house 


eloa  produced  for  that  purpose.  ‘hj  times,' calling  Vo'inle'ouT from  ‘‘®"  Kyongpuk  Uriversily 

Coring  th*  period  from  directed  YI  In  expand  and  Taegu  where  he  had  been  .‘’'®  .  "Declaralion 

March  )•  to  April  19.  1974,  strengthen.  Iho  underground  Icjid  ng  and'  manipulating  Opposing  Dicfnlorihip  and 

h#  drew  up  a  draft  of  a  de-  Communist  force  snd  organize  Kyongpuk  University  demon-  Saving  the  Nation.  After  the 

claration  denouncing  the  Yu-  g  natlunwide  itudeni  network  slralions  and  urged  him  to  or-  3  mcAaure,  he  did  not 

ahin  Conatitutiorf  and  defam-  with  a  view  to  overthrowing  ganize  a  nation’vid,  student  teport  to  the  investigation  and 


aznsa - 

_  he  quick  Drawn  fox  jumped 
O'fd  Uie  unfortunate  dog 


F 

|0' 
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into  »  student  organizer  on  Ihe  pie  »  Revolutionary  Parly  Han-dok  met  seven!  tim^« 

/J |V_  — /UDD\  _ J  ri  •■■C»  •» 


Ha  Chae-wan. 


tearoom 


Seoul 


March,  in  which  they  decided  P^*!*'*  issued  by  the  DNSYL. 

.  -  -  yp  to  lead  student  derrornfratinn.  praised  the  activitiea  0/ 

**  March  1974.  and  agreed  to  or-  in  a  move  to  topple  the  de-  o****^.  thus  violating  the 
mocratic  govern, Tv^nt  and  Presidential  Emergency  Mea 

- V  tunstrucl  a  Corn*  •urea. 

Inc  gov-  munist  government.  Vi  Cbaog.bok.  36.  job- 


nation'ik.de  jcole  for  the  pur-  (PRP),  and 
pose  of  overthroAing  ih?  gov-  while  livin^ 

ernnitnt.  He  had  Kim  Vong-  a  tutor  in  July  1969  _  _ 

trjin  Vo  and  donate  18.\.  He  batened  to  radio  leo  UonaT  siudenli'Y^Vh  U.go'e  ev^loab, 
000  won  aa  an  operation  turea  of  the  ICn  Il  song  Col-  tor  the  overthrow  of  the  eov  munin  eo 


ganize  the  Democratic  Na* 


fund  for  the  org  miration  of  lege  and  rear. '  copV'of  th'e  ;7„mrnt7nd';;rth“e‘ con's, ?rc:  SO'-tt^nment,  li.  Vi  bok 

the  Democratic  National  Stu-  report  Kim  ll-sung  produced  tion  of  a  Communist  I'ile  and  .  Vh*  '"“•'On  to  cor.stitiKe  the  '“ok  lemons  on  corn- 

dents- Youth  League,  there-  at  the  5th  Workers'  Party  Con-  mohihre  their  cel's  to  lunoort  *^*'’“"“1  -Students  Association  «f'y  August,  1^3. 

on  the  annual  projects  Td  It'd  the  "nr?.ine  into  a  ““  *>“'  "“’"J'";  ’'i"  H 

for  Communist  works.  After  riot,  occupying  government  “"artotoosly-  The  association  /L* 
he  won  over  the  de'endants  Yi  orgsnlrations  and  buddines, 

lang-chol,  Yim  Kyu-yong,  and  thereby  overthrow-n»  the  «ov-  ^  ‘  ?“vern- 

During  the  period  from  Hwa-yong,  to  erpand  ernment  and  con.stnicting  a 

April  ft  to  13,  I9S-t,  he  met  Communist  cell,  the  defen-  .socialist  slate.  To  achieve  the  is  Pf'™'  orianUatlons  of 
..  fen  .a  au-  ifit  sccuscd  xo  the  fullest  ex* 

agreed  tent  to  support  the 


by  preparing  in  internal  d 
turbance  and  forming  and 
leading  an  aotinalional  organ- 
nation. 


wiih  So  and  Kim  Yong-won  came  to  Seoul  at  the 

several  times  ind  received  Chae-wan  on 

printed  m<derial$  of  the  lei*  “ 


above  obiective.  th»v 


another  defendant  Kim  Chone 
tae. 

In  November.  1973.  Yi  plot¬ 
ted  to  establish  a  Socialist 
stMe  at  a  mooting,  in  the 
bouse  of  Kirn  Yong-won. 


, . .  .  24,  1973,  and  joined  Yi 

gue,  which  he  later  gave  to  Chu-byong  and  then  made 


which  was  attended  by  Hwang 


Kim  Jong-dae  for  safe-keep¬ 
ing  and  reading.  After  the 
April  3  emergency  measure, 
he  assisted  Yo  Chong-nam  in 
hiding  and  escaping,  while  re¬ 
fusing  to  report  to  the  investi- 


conlact  with  defendants 
Cho!  and  Yu  ln*tae  through 
Yi  Kang-choL 

Rumor  of  Crisis 


to  ioin  the  NatmnM  Vnifica-  of  the 

tion  Promotion  Committee,  and  _  .  w  .  »  a-  Kyon-sung.  Kim  Chong-tae  and 

recruit  theT  cel’s,  thus  dls*  (our  members  including  Kim  Yong-won  Ife  ataumid 

Yr  cussing  the  ways  and  means  decided  to  insUga^i^e  post  of  leader  by  settip" 

for  overthrowing  the  govern-,  students  int?  yp  antigovernmern  or£anr 

irent  and  InsureenU,  ,nd  or-  «““Py  t-ation,  for^undercround  »r,"i- 

pamiine  an  anlisMte  orfan  for  fv.  "  '’“'I'*'"?*  “v'r-  i-overnment  atrueslcs,  which 

the  preparation  o!  their  ’“It-  ‘tiim.  .nd^Tori  .  h'"?'",',,  three  clavse, 

veraive  scheme.  Act'vel,-  lead-  ™f  m  u’"'' . (In  the  first  jroup  were  Kiin 
establishment  of  ,  Common-  Tal-su,  Yu  Chin  an"  p!rt 

/  a.  •  .  '  w.  Chung-gi;  In  the  second  Kim 

_  _ _  _  malion  of  th^eThocratic  Na-  For  this  purpose.  Chon  Yong  won.  Kim  Chonp  lae  and 

the  social  disturbance  accruing  ^^otial  Sludcnts-Youth  LeagOe  afreed  to  the  proposal  made  by  Yi  Chang-bok;  in  the  third 
5.  KJm  YoDg-woQ,  39,  for-  from  rumora  concerning  a  the  -  authorities,  the  de'en-  accused  Wu  Hone-sun  that  group  Kim  Yong-won,  Hwang 
"March  or  April  crisis'*  which  violated  the  Presidential  the  organization  of  the  asso-  K.von-sung  and  Yi  Chang-bok  ) 

elation  be  amalgamated  into  Until  March  22.  1974  Vi 
the  National  Unification  Ac-  Chang-bok  continued  to  meet 


laiion  and  inteUijence  lutho-  hlm'that'TlTe'^p^^rtu'ne'Hme  ‘"*,'*'*  sbhyei-iiv*  erieit  tmt 
rities  on  his  involvement  with  had  arrived  to  estalish  a  pro-  report  the  Infor-  *'*’*• 

the  league,  thereby  violating  Communist  government  with  '  -  -  -- 

Emergency  Measures  No.  C  . 

5.  Kira  YoDg-woQ,  31 

raerly  •  school  teacher.  -  w..,v.. 

A  Communist  afmuted  with  by  the  campus  ^'Ti«''8«ncy  Measurs, 


&  Soa  Sang-jlo,  4S.  bee* 


the  new  defunct  People*!  Ke-  ^*  1^31e  —  •»,„  oec*  ^UMiigiev  c**  "  *“  'V  -eC' . . .  **  utw 

voluitonary  Party  the  defen-  pinch.  Under  in*  keeper,  former  member  of  the  Committee  to  win  with  hia  group  mehiberi  and 

dant  conferred  with  codefen-  given  by  Ha,  Yo  People's  Revolutionary  Parly,  rnembers  of  the  com-  *t  last,  received  printed  ma- 

danl  Yi  Chu-byong  at  the  Ya-  Chung  nam  discussed  the  new  took  notes,  together  with  de*  terlaU  of  the  DNSYL  around 

jasii  tearoom  aeveial  times  •^hooJ  wmester  demonstrttlorr  fendant  Ha  Chae-wan,  of  Kim  Chon  engaged  In  the  con-  1974  at  his  house 

during  the  period  from  the  In-ta«  Il-sune's  report  to  the  central  discussion  to  overthrow  JJ^cting  in  which  Hwang 

early  part  Of  October  1972  to  brainwashed  the  two  with  committee  at  the  fi'tb  north  democratic  government  by  and  Kim  Yong-won 

an  und'scloaed  date  of  Jaiiua-  eshdrtthf  Ihem  lo  Xortaa  WosYere*  Party  meet  plotting  civil  disturbance  end  P^*ticipated. 

ry  1973,  receiving  from  him  I”  April  student  Ing  In  Pyongyang,  in  febru-  commotion.  He  played  the  cK>Uted  the  Pres- 

a  notebook  containing  Kim  II-  uprising  aimed  st  the  ary  lUTJv  and  used  leading  role  In  the  antigovern-  [^cnlial  Emergency  Measures 

sung's  report  to  the  fifth  na-  ‘^^^•blishment  of  a  Communist  as  training  materiabi  for  the  organUation  and  sland-  ^.wpporting  the  DNSYL  te- 

lional  conyention  of  the  Work*  ^^ve^ment.  He  also  gave  trj-  defendants  Cho  Man-ho  and  fhe  Constitution  of  the 


nist  state. 

laCenUl  DIgturbuict 


ers‘  Party.  He  agreed  with  Yi  »Jruc^'ons  on  student  demon-  Yi  Chae-hyong.  At  the  end  of  Republic  of  Korea, 
on  the  necewily  of  training  stnUons  tnd  methods  of  «m-  3973,  he  mistook  the  camous  Chon  violated  the  Prerident- 
the  main  force  which  would  ^unicalion  among  the  Com-  and  oohUcal  unrest  as  the  lal  Emergency  Measures  Ko 
play  the  Icadiug  rote  in  over*  tlementi  In  ewordance  opportune  time  for  overthrow*  1  and  No.  4  proclaimed  Anrll 

throwing  the  goviroment  revolutionary  ing  the  government  end  the  S  because  he^  did  not  report 

through  a  violent  mass  uprU-  ^^ory  construction  of  a  Communist  the  subversive  activities  of  the 

ing  la  accord  with  the  north  Hand'ng  out  instruettons  on  and  consulted  defen*  Democratic  National  Students- 

Koreaa  tactics  against  south  formations!  probems  of  the  Chae-wan  on  the  slu*  Youth  League  (DNSYL)  to 

Korea  and  establish  a  Comma-  •tudeni  revolutionary  strength  demonstrations,  and  met  the  investigation  authorttlM 
■*"*■  to  the  two  defendants,  he  re-  5^cr*l  times  wfth  defendent  in  ifi,.  «>*♦ 

oofted  hi!  srhievementi  to  Ha  Chun  CTiae-twon  and  YI  Tae-  of  .  nri^t^  faHuwins  w  th» 

Ch.«-w.n  (0  WMlv*  MW  K**n.  •I«n4erin«  Ih.  Yti.hia  th.  '**' 

TnWmUmm  .ti  fk  Spa  ^f**®*^  Vhus  leading  an  anti-  ConstUuUon  tod  the  President-  Dvone^n 

EnUttui*  co^riDen  from  government  clique.  Yo  htd  »  **1  Emerfency  Meeeure  of 

Chuni-tl.  Tel-w,  Ye  „„„  meellnw  with  YI  J*"-  »-  Mo  roeeired  00^000  XiJj  i’’® 

Ciun-fOn,  Xim  Jan|-dae,  chol.  Yu  In-lee  end  An  won  from  Chun  CheeTwoi.  S.*,™*!!*  ■’•““rt  'hat 

iJd  Imtween'April  4  end  "*i«o.  end  50.000  won  from  w' 

<»*ns-m»n.  ho  orpnieod  xodl  M  end  eorflodiM  th.,  VI  TOfrhwon.  toteline  no  nm  Workers' 

in  north  Koreo 
eecueed  IClm  Indulged 

.  _  ,  ^  ^  lo  the  re^Un*  H  the  eubver-  _ 

member,  (hereby  eonjpirin*  tLniv™tliM  WMtTt&uofwS^’^  f*’*  7’”"  *'"*  Weo-  menufaclurer,  former  Peoples- 

an  interne!  ilMurbence.  eernin?' VwreaniSJiin  of  t ",  S^d.nf 

from  Jenutty  to  April  197^  clique  structure*  for  e»ec«-  Kyongpuk  University.  over  *"  . 

he  received  trelnlnc  from  vi  tlon  of  *  netionel  uprUlng  in  m.  or.......:,.,  .j  .v.  -_u.  ’*•'*  "’*"1'  ">«'■ '**"• 

Chu-twoftg  *  ‘  ■  '  ■ 

provie 
Uofltt 
ose 
enUe 
L«api« 


Ajdl-»  -Std  conriudrft’hat  VI  Tke-hwmtrJ^UnV 


(To  Be  Continued) 


THE  KOREA  HERALD, 
WED\E.SDAY, 
may  29,  1974 


o(  unofflciMl  trka> 
Utlon  Of  a  summary  of 
icents  Sgsiasl  $4  p*rsd>na  wibo 
w«r«  Involved  In  tho  c»m  of  tho 
NsUonol  Domorratic  Studeni^- 
Voufh  Ls^fuo.  Tho  prosocullon 
Dlvlstnn  of  tho  Emrrgenfy  Court- 
Manial  Indietod  tho  S4  ptrsons 
Mofiday.  »  E4. 

Is.  Kla  Ban-dok  (42.  brick 


lishiof  a  OmmuDfft  regime  Vw  »  g^^rtTnev  construcUon  of  t  Communist  ^ric  Fo'iruary  1974  i 

throu^  *  violent  revolution.  53  J  ^  Mcatmme  .Vo.  t.  ,t^e  by  {orminf  underground  '“mpt  to  topple  the  fovem- 

Alter  the  April  J  emergency  SetHttenT  MaterUta  '“r  the  eatanlishmcnt  of 

measure,  he  eontlnu^  to  5'“'” ,  Cwnmunlst,  aeeWng  _  _  ^  ,  Mint  played  a  leading  role  *  flommiinlit  regime, 

meet  Vo  Chong-nam  and  lH‘‘^***,*'  to  recruit  revolu-  fc  CToo  Chaog-ll,  ,ii,j  chon  •"  the  antigovemment  organl-  ff-  Na  Kyong-il  (45.  Jotaleaa, 

provided  him  with  printed  '*“^*“1*  for  the  con-  C^ul-ku,  55,  a  busines*  em-  lation-  In  the  early  pan  of  lormer  south  Korea  liberation 

matter,  of  the  league  for  die-  “ft,  *  'he  prin-  Jjat  April,  Kim  met  with  Yi  --'rategiatl. 

semination  among*'* its  func-  "v*  cples  ^  communism  he  Chul-pyong  and  Hwang  Hyon-  The  defendant  vai  onee 

tiooaries.  In  addition  to  pre-  S’  **ll«yvd  that  the  con-  a“ng  lo  plot  the  construction  aentenced  to  three  yean  im¬ 
ping  an  Interaal  disturb-  .2  *  ?f  a  Communist  state  “I  »  Communivt  itate.  pnsonmrnt  with  five  year* 

anr*  ha  atolated  Pm.roAfirv  P*^*  oppoftunlly  for  th*  con*  1*  th#  only  deslrtble  way  for  —  .  ,  .  probation.  Since  Mevember 

Mcuur^Nixf!^  Emergency  itructlon  of  a  Communist  pmwity  by  Indulging  him-  Subversive  Leaflet*  1973,  ho  plS?rt  wUhfaH 
-  -  ^  defendtnt  .conven- »«If  in  lh«  rvsding  Of  seditious  * 

Yo  Cbong-otni,  29,  uncm-  td  i  meotlng  with  th«  de*  books, 
ployed,  bus  been  on  ball  fol-  fendsnts  Yi  ^u-byong,  Chon 

lowing  s  niUng  of  the  Taegu  Chang-it,  *nd  Yi  Sung-jae  at  _ . . 

District  Court  after  being  ar-  a  tearoom  In  Chungjong-ro  with  the  accused  'wu  Hoog- 

rested  oo  charges  of  having  1-fi,  Seoul,  1b  October  1973,  run,  Vi  Chu*byoog  and  VI  ...  .  - - wont  oai  gw>,hs^.a- 

violated  the  Anti-Communist  and  predicted  that  the  inter-  Song-jae  lut  October.  In  the  *"i^  IwtigaUd  the  April  3  re-  VugMo  rBevftanv{i!ai^?fi.iif 
Law  in  197L  In  anticipation  national  and  domestic  litu»  meeting  they  decided  to  form  antigovemment  tgiion. 

of  establishing  a  Communist  lion  would  dcienorate  Into^  organiullon  to  soearhead  thereby  violatint*  s;  ^  “f®*  • 

regime  he  was  dropped  from  turmoil  and  confusion.  Taking  the  construction  of  a  Commun-  w*  Rr^identia!  Emergency  »up’>ort^  north^lt^*^ 


Kim  devoted  himself  to  ^  «  Chaymua 

'“"t  shS^"h‘‘”h!*’'!"'’^' rl*"  pub'fsh'r*  by^^hrONSYL  wd  ''«»>“*»'  RwSJIljoni^  P.^ 
at  Shared  h's  ideology,  Chon  met  oy  me  u^bYL  and  -j-hev  met  in  a'^hni4w  iwia 

wortt  oat  bUqs  to  oppoae  the 


school  for  taking  a  leading  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  1st  state  by  winnin 


Measures. 

part  IB  demonitra'tloM  sgamat  revolutionary  elemants  should  lyrapslhisera'  to  Join  'lhe  'op.  ,  ‘5.  Hyon-sung.  39,  a  MVeefur'ceiTifloitioJ*^, 

the  Korea-Japsn  Talks  In  1965.  be  mustered  and  organized  to  ganhation.  Id'htd  the  People’s  *  cvunlflcaLon  •!  the 


and  aupnort  nprlh  Korea's 
(our-point  form-jls  for  th* 


Mhlnd.the.«^nes  transl.te_  the  populai  uprising  They  ^solved  to  «.1«A  fe'.Id°rnU  "fSo ‘’voni-v* 

e  iriTtlMn  HT/k  Vrs.fysMv  >_.-l  .n.  _ _  a. 


He  waj 

manipulator  during  the  de*  into 
moristrations  against  campus 


into  1  Communm  revolution,  the  accused  Vo  lonr**l*^  Yong-wan.  Yi  EK^CoflVfct 

Theydedd^l  'hat  revolution- fo'  T^wo“^I%h\'’'o7/.n*r"^^  Chong_^.e,  „  ” 


monsiraiions  against  campus  iney  aecioed  mat  revoiuUon*  So  Towon  th»  -  ivim  i^nong-aae,  ^  » 

military  training  and  formula!-  ary  elements  should  be  or-  tjon’s  eontulianU  *>^1  construction  of  a  Com-  .  R»Bg  Ch«ng*dok  (45» 

ed  I  proclamation  for  saving  ganlxed  in  secret  cells,  afid  an  aere#m#nf  iS*»  •**^«.  ‘n  November  former  publicity  e)uir» 

the  nation  from  dictatorship,  the  leading  committee  mcm  xatlon  would  s«  decided  t«  form  a  "‘‘•h  of  the  Ryoofsang  Ptikto 

as  well  u  instigating  antl-Yu*  befs  would  be  To  Ye<hong  four  foundation  nf#mh»rt  JhJ  organiutioo  and  fight  chapter  of  the  Social  Maas 

shin  and  anUguvernroent  de-  and  So  To*w«m,  thus  organi*  m  fftrvl  overthrow  of  the  gov-  R»rty). 

monatratioru  in  and  around  ting  the  four-man  leader  sys-  organiaation.  *  ^  ernment  Uoiil  March  22,  Ka^f.  who  was  sentenced  t« 


frequently  with  *  tcven-year  term  in  May  18. 

..  . . .  -..-...^Mw.a.  hereafter  built  up  an  the  aecret  cells,  and  on  April  plotted  with  Yi  Chao^ 

unapprehend  Th#  faui*  gwYmmitt#*  ■/‘tigovemmenial  organiialion  J.  1974.  be  met  with  Kim  tt'un  *«d  Na  n-gyong  In  No* 

ed  former  member  of  the  Peo*  leaders  and  defendant  Knn  meetings *^f/om*''"Anui?y^®lo  at?iMHaU  ^  '^TO^fo*na^ 


Kyongpuk  University  after  be-  tern,  which  was  an  antlital* 
Ing  educated  at  a  C^ommunist  organluUon. 
by  Yi  Chae-mun, 
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Pirty  and  oppOM  Ih#  Viuhla  the  north  Korean  Workers'  dent  demons»rJtion  teadera  to  Blood  Revolt  th** 

(Revitalmng)  Constitution,  Party.  oloHed  a  rebellion,  ac-  Tachikawa  and  substnucntly  indictment 

favored  north  Korea's  four*  cused  the  Yuihin  ConsUlulion  arranged  a  meeting  w.h  co  Tach.knwj  consen’od  with  Kim  met  Cho  Yoog  nae.  who 

point  reunincalion  formula  in  the  presence  of  Chong  Hwa*  defendantj  Yi  Choi  and  Yu  (hern,  ..avmj;  "1  am  in  the  once  convicted  of  conspif* 

and  did  not  fully  inform  the  >ong  in  March  1974  and  ii»d  In-lae  at  his  home  in  the  s.ime  IreniJ  of  thought.  Ihere  j  revolt  (and  who  has 

authorities  concerned  of  hii  not  repot!  the  actiyilies  of  the  Chongnunf  Apsnment  House  15  no  o'her  way  to  overthrow  Indicted  thJs  time*, 

invoWernent  in  the  Democrat-  Dcmocr.atic  National  Sludenlv  (Room  No.  106.  >S'ard  No.  D  ihc  present  ;»overnmcnl.  The  tclline  him  that  the  backing 
ic  National  Sludenls-Youlh  Youth  League,  consequently  m  Chongnung-do^ng,  Son;.buk-  tree  of  freedom  will  grow  fast-  ^  nacioowid-  student  orga¬ 
nization  would  be  necessary 


league.  violating  the  presidential  em-  ku.  on  Dec.  25.  1973.  ^r  when  ferl.lu-rd  with  blood. 

It  Cho  Man-ho  (39,  buss-  crgency  measures.  After  hearing  the  rhol  pro-  you  .*l!ijined  helmets  and 

ncsiman,  formex*  Peoples’  Re-  20.  Yi  Taehwan  (48.  repre-  mm  tealured  b>'  attacking- jriasks  to  be  us>d  during  dc- 

volutionary  Party  memberl.  iontativa  of  the  Chongji  Co.  the  police  with  onvateiy  made  inous’.ralions’"  tie  thus  en- 

The  d€fe/)('.jril  agreed  with  in  Kyongsang  Pukto).  exolosive.s.  piece  of  lumbers  courogeU  ihnm  for  a  violent 

Na  Chac-wait  and  Yi  Chifr  Yi^  ^•ho  w.is  sentenced  to  a  and  atones  to  break  the  police  r‘’voluiion.  He  goi  together 

hyong  to  organtie  the  Peoples'  two-year  imprisonment  in  defense  hno  a-  a  m*.aoi  to  with  ilieui  agjin  at  the  N'ara-  .  raise  fi 

Revolutionary  Party  in  a  September  1949  for  his  in-  occupy  the  Capitol  building.  >ang  Yongwun  (inn)  at  Suha-  —i.  y,.  m-mev 

meeting  around  October  of  volvement  in  the  Munhak  presidential  residence  and  dong,  Chung-gu,  Seoul,  from  .u-qu-u  vj_  ^ 

1972  and  assum-?d  the  leading  Tongnf\aenJ  ( Literary  League),  other  major  government  or-  around  11  p.m.  on  Dec.  27,  ^ 

role.  He  read  the  biisiness  re-  a  subordina'e  organ  of  the  ganiiation  through  bloody  re-  1973  to  continue*  discussion  on 

port  of  the  Central  Comm.ttce  Workers'  (Communist)  Party,  ^olt  the  defendant  encourag-  their  plans  for  a  violent  re- 

which  was  presented  by  north  plotted  with  codefendant  Song  ’^he  attendants  by  saying,  volutioo  This  time,  Tachikawa 

Korean  puppet  leader  Kim  ll-  Sang-jin  to  overthrow  the  gTv*  “j  being  a  Commumst,  am'said  on  bis  own  ihat  he  would  -irtaA/wi  fnnr 

«ufig  during  the  fifth  Work-  ernment  by  uUliiing  tludcnt  to  hive  the  Republic  of  ' leek  playups  in  the  Japanese  h  ,h, 

ers  Party  convention.  He  de-  demonstrations.  He  offered  V*.-  Korea  commenced,  Whaf  press  so  as  ‘.0  enlist  the  sup- 

voled  ^h|msell  since^  than  to  000  iron  in  cash  to  Song  for  You've  planned  is  the  only  port  of  in’ernational  opinions 


in  order  for  students  to  be 
able  to  oust  *he  present  gov- 
immcnt  by  meji's  of  iludenl 
demonstrations  in  March  and 
.April.  Kim  agreed  with  Cho 
to  raise  funds  for  them  and 
to  them 


Supplied  Funds 
Kim  supplied  '•  total  of 


the  establishment  of  a  Com-  use  in  th«  student  demonslra- 
munist  country  in  the  south,  tions. 


to  topple  the  current  gov- 1  und  would  .irrange  the  pur-’ 
etmmenl.  I’ll  raise  the  interni-.  chase  of  wea.rximj  through 
'on.  1  v/iaU  Cominuniit  nonli  Koiea.  He 


cnl  occasions.  Out  of  the  sum, 
he  provided  900,000  won 
;  through  Cho  Yoag-nae  on  two 


He  met  with  Yi  Chae-hyong  ji,  OiPn  Chie-gwon  («8,  ^on.i  nablic  op.ui— -  -  . . .  .  _ _  ,  .  ..  ... 

at  the  latter>  electricity  ap-  former  Worker,'  Party  mem-  '^^e  sucwsiful.-  thuj  'also  propo,-.-,!  contacts  be-  “"’‘ntfT.R"  Y  0,01" 

pliance,  repair  shop  in  Yong-  her).  L  r,f  the  north' tween  ll,,;  .t., dent  le..!ere  in-  T contacted  Yi  Choi 


occasions,  and  180.000  won 
through  Kim  Un-hye  also  on 
’.wo  occai'onv  Among  the 


helping  the  cause  of  iRenorih  iwccn  -the  student  leader,  ^  cbung-so'.-,  and 

Korean  C^mumsl,  and  .  "Jved  jn^d  Japanese  Lumr.u-  cbae  ung  on  about  10  oc- 


niog  a  rebellion. 


'  nist  forces 


Van:' ^-7.  1914,  he  met-  fn  m,d-January  1914,  T.ehh 

Y"r  V..  Irv-i..  a*  teahftf  K-  ht.H  OU»  the  inSOrg-nl  plSOX, 


plian^es  repair  shop  in  Yong-  ber). 
chon,  Kyongsang  Pukto,  on  —  • 

•April  l«.  1974,  to  oppose  the  »i  •  •  i-i  l 

Yus-hin  Constitution  and  Jan.  Alpinist  ClUO  ^  _ _ _ ,, 

0  presidential  •  emergency  Chon,  who  became  a  ntetn*  -^defendant  Yu  In-tae  at  it^  'lcawa  reported  what  he  had 
measure,,  and  failed  to  report  ber  of  thj  Worker.'  Party  In  , Bakery  in  Kwang-ifeund  nut  in  the  Republic  of  f*f?  ‘u  ="1!?,? 

fully  tus  iiretX  and  indirect  September  1949,  tva,  sentenc-  hwamun  Ch^no-gu,  ,rd  ac-  Korea  to  Kwak  Tong-ui  at  the  ‘  .tlla 

involvement  with  the  Demo-  ed  U>  a  three-year  term  after  presiJenUtl  enter-  Riviera  Tearoom  near  the  T  .  :,c  7h,!  rw 

cratic  National  Btudents-Youth  he  was  arrested  In  19S0  In  decree.  He,  together  .Shukan  Cendai  Weekly  Com-  '  ’ 


f-^ague. 

Antistate  Group 

11.  Yi  Chae-hyong  (3.4.  bu,l- 


violation  of  the  National  Sec-  uaub  Taehrkawa,  egaia  pany  building  in  Tokyo.  In  , 

uriljr  Law.  organite^he  Yu  lihtae  at  5  p  m.  on  mid-Marcb  197-4,  Kwak  told  "  ‘-"4“'- 

Alpinin  Club  in  1910.  Whi.e  .vnril  1,  1914,  at  the  Nainyang ,  him  ihgl  thing,  appeared  to  tS.  Kim  Hyc 
climbing  mountains,  they  a-  iocat.>d  at  Suha-dong.  ■  take  a  diflicult  turn  in  the  employed,  grad 

greed  to  e,*abiish  a  Commu-  chung  gu,  heard  from  him  Republic  of  Korea.  He  was  National  L'liiversity  College  of 
mat  country  in  the  wuth,  or-  rtud-nt  uprising  then  instructed  to  hurry  back  Liberal  Art,  and  Scienresl. 


Alpinin  Club  in  1910.  While  .vnril  1,  1914,  at  the  Nainyang ,  him  ihgl  thing,  appeared  to  tS.  Kim  Hyo-sun  (21,  un- 

cRmbing  moujitams,  they_a-  iocat.>d  at  Suha-dong. ■  take  a  diflicult  turn  in  the  employed,  graduate  of  Seoul 

neismsnh 

met  with  Wlow  def«n-  .  •wuub  -r - —  — - -  —  - .*  -  •  „  *  .v  t 

dants  Hs  Chae-w-n  and  Cho  ga^izcd  an  antistate  jfrovip  pjgnnpd  for  Apnl  3  engineer-  to  Korea,  watch  and  cnecur- 

Man-ho  around  October  1972,  **  ed  by  the  Natimal  Democratic  sge  the  development  of  the  National  Univcrsitj  College  of 

and  organized  an  antistate  ind  presented  50.000  students-Youth  League  ir-d  violent  revolution  promoAed  Libera!  Ar*s  and  Sciences, 

organization  in  order  to  ac-  Song  Sang-jin,  an  ex-  them  success  by  mak*  by  student*  and  re#  hew  he  Kim  Ilyo-iun  had  major  roles 

coinptish  i  Communist  revolu-  'onvict,  for  use  in  the  es-  ,,,  ,  monetiry  donation,  could  help  >.bem.  m  sntigovernm-nt  student  de- 

Uen  He  alio  read  the  bu'ines,  tablishment  of  a  Communist  ‘  Tachikawa  reentered  the  monslration,  and  published  an 

report  presented  by  Kim  iJ  government  in  the  w?ke  of  Instlaated  Plan  Republic  of  Korea  on  March  underground  newspaper  in 

•  •  *-  .  ?•  ,  V  *'•<!  iiy?!  Ho  rontaciod  Ma-  protesl  agunst  the  govern- 

Despite  his  knowing  about  H«  contact^  Ma-  ^  »  » 

the  content,  of  decree  No.  4  h.ru  lUyakavva  ^d  Yu  In- 
osidential  emergency  tae.  both  n-enlloned  above,  on 


sung  during  the  fifth  plenary  .P'anned  student  demon- 
session  of  the  north  Korean  *' ration.  „„ 

Workers'  Party.  It*  ag*'"  of'thr'"orcsrde"ntiaI'emerVency  tae.  both  n-enlloned  above,  on  Early  in  December  1973, 

Thus  he  placed  himself  in  *»  Sot'S  I"  mid  measu'nis  as  he  listened  to  the  2.  ’914.  Ihey  criticiied  along  -with  Yi  I'hol,  Kim  plan- 

a  leading  role  for  coiniminii-  “t"'  t..-  announcement  at  11  p-m.,  presidential  emergency  red  student  demonsirat:on  to 

ing  the  south.  In  April  1914,  '’'’E'-’"?.  Anril  3  1914  at  his  heme^the  measures  proclaimed  on  Jan.  be  carried  out  in  the  ne-w 

he  met  with  Cho  MaVho  and  fi’ P*;; V,  defendVt  d./noTrer.t  ’974-  He  he  -d  'rom  Yu  semester.  They  agreed  that 

condemned  the  Yushin  Consti-  ‘1'*'  *'*.,1'“'^,.'®  il  facts  that  he  met  witlTl  u  In-  ’Itat  «<udt-nu  of  culle-es  and  fh,  present  government  had 

tulion  and  did  not  report  the  connection  with  ‘Je  /tudcnl  facts  universities  cn  Seoul  and  o'.h-  b*  deposed  by  means  of  a 

activities  of  the  Denioeralic  5°"*  ierth^ow  the  pr'sent  gover^  er  cities  will  rise  up  in  a  aoon-  violent  revolulik  He  met 

National  Stud,>nts-Youlh  Le.;-  ^  t^  ilnlTcted  rebel-  mem  and  delivered  materials  tanwus  violent  demonsiralion  about  10  Umea  with  hi,  eo- 

the  presi-  faded  to  report  the  of  the  student  organisation  to  Apd  3.  He  was  bnefed  cn  .nspccts  such  as  Yu  In-lae.  So 

«_  .  _  *a*  Xiacalrl  TarhiVjufa 


gLie  Ulus  Violating  tbe  pri.—  , 

dential  emergency  measures.  “'Ji'r".  'tX  viaslid  Tachikawa'  the  organimti.in  of  the  Demo-  Chung-.eok,  Yi  Kun  song. 

student  league  activities  '»  .rtJvi-  cra^  .  National  .  Stu-denl,-  chonj  Mm-hwa,  and  .Va  Pvong, 


18.  Chon?  Man  jln  (34, ‘pub- 


the  authori*i*js  concerned. 


7"  "'Th"’de’m':i  nt’%n?er'^  the  L<er  iclweS,  mI,  5  liil  and  f'.*-!  prepared.  On  this  occa-  H.  hs.,  r«r.i,'ed  some  la 

rU  3.p?r:.rCoJmUt  Pa'riy  in  April  .V  1914  ‘"^t^u^T. 

-mun  1*eP*e"''»r  ’’’Pf  and  sriT,ed  aa.  23.  Maaakl  Tirilkawt  (^  Around  2  p  m.  on  April  3  in  orjanl.wi*  demnnatra- 
Tae»u  .a  cell  member  in  the  Kto  arei.  Japanese,  free-lance  writeri.  (be  aforementioned  inn  in  Rons  at  th-  lev»l  o(  coll-<-s 
He  received  an  ord<r  from  vf-e-aiei  TAa.>a,t,wwi  rommit.  *V  ”  - 


Uc  bath  businessi.  "'m'*  Vos''hihIru  UallkalTa  (.Ta-  tie^olher  than  what  have  been  Vouth  League  and  read  the  m  conspire  over  the  plan- 

The  defendant,  who  was  „  ’'X",  mrra -tn^^  permitted  by  the  justice  min-  Printed  malterii  i^he  organizers  n,d  demonstrati  ms. 

x^ntenced  to  10  year  lorm  i»  .  .a 

July  19gl  iD  violation  oi 

law  governing  spec  fic  crim«,  September  IDtiS  and  served  as.'  23.  Muald  TuUhnsra  (28. 
conferred  with  Yi  Citae-mun  ,  (.,n  n,rpnber  in  the  Kto  area.  Japanese,  free-lance  writeri. 

around  Aupis't  mS  and  de-  ^ "Tachikaw.  "'received  of  Seoul  Ns-ion.-U  Vnuersi-y. 

arounu  Aug  jsi  i»oa.  a  two  Japanese  Communist  mt  m-  nist-inclined  since  his  school  ,.j,(  t  cod-l-s  of  or  nted  docu-  h.  cAntimi»4  hu  ro'.  in  th. 

fendant  Ha  Chae^wan  around  bers-Yasukazu  Toishl  and  .V  days,  has  aspired  for  a  Com-  ment,  "f  the  Democratic  nlot  Xr  his  ■.radua-fon  from 

July  1^9  over  the  «'4h'-s1[-  kio  Kozima— in  March  W1  to  munist  regime  m  the  place  of  tional  Students  Vouth  League  the' schooMn  the  spriii- of  the 

ment  of  a  reactionary  orsanl-  onter  the  Renu-alic  of  Korea,  the  present  government  of  the  from  Yu  In-*ae  and  Masaharu  prlsen'  year  exoaiioini  i'!u- 

ration  to  overthrow  the  cur-  ccoperate  with  ^  the  undeiy  Republic  of  Korea.  In  imd-  fiavakawa.  The  papers  includ-  dent  organiza’ion  * 

rent  government  and  placed  ground  Com  nunist  movement  September  1913,  he  eonlaeted  ed 'three  copi.-s  of  'The  Decla-  Kim  wro'e  test,  (nr  a  total 

himself  in  a  leading  and  help  communizalion  acti-  Kwak  Tong-ui,  a  secret  or-  ration."  an-athor  three  copies  of  l.'l  revolutionary  son-'S  in- 

He  h'S’''’-  ®f  vities  of  the  Republic  of  Ko-  ga„iser  of  the  posen  Sorea  -The  Voice  of  the  Public,"  t lud  ng  Stwrdon  t  nv  ovmr 

presented  by  north  Koreao  „  ,  in  Tokyo,  who  Informed  him  ,„d  copy  of  "A  Let-  i be  dead  Imdiei  erv in.. "  to  he 

puppet  leader  Mm  n-sung  due-  Disguising  him.setf  as  •  Ja-  that  there  had  been  movts  tpr  to  the  Intellectuals,  Journ-  sung  in  the  insM-afon  of  th¬ 
ing  the  fifth  conference  of  p,nese  student  studying  a-  among  Kuresn  studenis  «»  alisU  and  Religious  Leaders."  public  during  the  student  de- 

the  Workers  Party  when  the  broad,  he  entered  the  Repub-  overthrow  the  present  Bovem-  montcinimn*  vfijrim-.  xfirrn 

report  was  shown  to  him  by  qj  Korea  on  May  5  of  the  meni.  Kwak  told  him  to  travel  »■  -i-  -i  .a  -  r» - m  *>. 


Ha  Chac-\v;in  at  his  home  same  year,  studied  Korean  to  the  Republic  of  Korea 


Failed  to  Report  23.  He  gave  them  to  Yi  K'ln- 


around  April  1974. 


language  at  Dankook  Lniver*  und^  the  guise  of  col-  When  the  Presidential  F.m- 


ong  to  publish  in  ihc  printed 


He  abused  the  Jan.  8  presi-  ^[ly  ,ind  Lingua^e  Research  UcTing  news  mate'rtaU.  Kwak  crgcncy  Measures  No.  4  was 

denti'il  emergency  measure  Institute  of  Seoul  National  then  wanicd  him  lo  meet,  en-  proclamined,  he  not  t*nly  cri-  " 

Ifi  the  preeence  of  N*  Chia-  University  end  became  an  in*  c»r**{e  and  instigate  the  Ko*  Ueixed  it  but  violated  il  by  ^  u'  .w,,. 

ho  (not  indirted)  and  others  strudor  at  the  Kyonggi  CoU  (lun  student  •  loaders  itivolved.  foiling  lo  report  lo  the  in-  - 

in  Jan.  15,  1974,  and  did  not  1972.  and  find  otit  the  sort  assistan-  vastigative  agencies  concerned 

report  the  activities  of  the  ce  he  might  be  able  lo  extend  his  direct  and  indirect  rc'.a-  j,  ...  .J.  .  ^  ' 

D^mocraUc  National  Students-  lions  with  the  Democratic  Na-  Z  ' 

Youth  Leasu*!,  thus  violating  Japanese  Meet  Tachikawa  entered  Korea  On  lional  Studen's-Voulh  League.  .0  report  the  ibou; 

the  presid>rnlial  emerjency  He  met  Masaki  Tachikawa,  Dec.  10,  1973  >n  a  lounsl  visa.  As  mentioned  above,  be  has 

Tneasurns.  whom  he  hatl  known  through  He  was  introduced  lo  Yi  Choi  conducted  activi’ies  unbecom- 

19.  Yim  Ku-ho  (26,  Unyu-  an  lntrDduc**on  by  a  classmate  in  tno  by  Masaharu  in*  to  the  status  under  which  ^  %  ,n  . 

ige  institute  instructor)  at  the  “Garden  Tower"  ro-  Hayakawa,  whom  he  know  be-  he  had  entered  the  nation 

The  denfendant,  who  waa  aiauraot  across  from  the  Ton-  fore.  He  met  with  Yi  Choi  and  without  the  pernii.'-s;on  of  the  ‘"’f” 

aenienced  to  a  ■ax*mon(h  term  hwamun  Gate  on  Dec.  '23,  1973,  Vy  m-Ue  at  the  residence  of  miiii.<ter  of  .justice.  sonment  on  Scot.  30.  I9t-1  (or 

with  two  years  probation  on  and  found  out  that  TachiVawj  Hayakawa  from  around  8  p.m.  24.  K’m  yon,Til  (also  known  violating  the  Extraordinary 
Jan.  11,  1973.  met  with  code-  entered  the  Republic  of  Kore-i  on  Dec.  25.  19?.^,  The  two  Ko  as  Kim  Chi-ha),  (23,  poet).  Law  for  the  Violations  of  Spe- 

fendant  Ha  Chae-wan  and  Yo  at  the  instruction  of  Kwak  students  told  him  that  Kim  Yong-il  has  been  in-  clfied  Crimes,  Yu  Kun-il  lerv- 

Chong-nam  in  March  1973,  Dong-ul,  a  core  member  of  they  had  been  working  lo  dieted  on  the  charge  of  via-  ed  seven  yean  in.  prison.  He 

joined  an  anfistaie  organiza-  Chochongnyon,  a  pro-Commii-  touch  off  a  popular  revolt  laling  ihe  Anti-Commun'iil  was  first  informed  of  the  De¬ 
lion  in  order  to  topple  the  nist  Korean  residents  group  in  through  a  violent  student  up-  I,,aw  in  connection  with  his  mocratic  Nation.-!  Students- 

fovemmeat  to  be  replaced  by  Japan,  to  instiftate  the  aniieov-  /■  sint{  across  the  country  to  poem  calhrd  “0  Chok”  (The  Youth  League’s  plan  to  stage 

a  Communist  regime,  praised  ernment  student  demonstra-  topple  the  present  govcriunent  Five  Thieves).  For'  aoolhcr  a  violeat  uprliinp  for  an  in- 

the  report  made  during  the  tion  in  the  Rep-iblic  of  Korea,  for  the  esiablishmeni  of  a  ver.se  ents'l-id  “Pio’’  (The  Ru-  sorgence  late  in  January  1974. 

fifth  plenaiY  conference  of  He  agreed  to  introduce  ilu*  Coraa'unis!  re.?ime  in  its  place,  mor).  he  has  been  inveifigai-  from  Na  Pyong-sik.  He  cx- 


ligence  agencies. 

26.  Ytt  Kun  il  (37.  editorial 
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pressed  hts  opinion  Ihst  there  cosuspeet.  end  give  it  to  No 
no  other  «ay  to  drive  the  Pvony  sik  on  ’he  18th  of  the 
present  i;ovcrnnient  out  of  sinie  month  at  ■  tenroonn  in 
power  Ihsn  bloody  revolts,  Kamveng  dong.  Seoul.  In  co- 
Yu  with  Ni  Pyong-aik  operation  wi'n  Yi  Chik-hyong, 

on  a  numher  of  oceilioni  dor-  a  cosuspect,  forrished  an  addi- 
irg  the  penod  from  reh.  27  lional  fund  of  .'tO.OOO  won  Ho 
and  March  9  to  exchange  iievertheles.s  dlfl  not  turn  hini- 
views  on  the  rebellious  plans  self  into  the  intelligence  and 
and  explained  to  him  the  cur-  investigative  agencies  as  re 
rent  activities  it  the  press.  <|uired  by  the  Presidential 
rie  was  told  that  deraonstra-  limereency  Measure  despite 
lions  would  .sun  at  the  three  ids  contacts  wiOi  and  his  sup- 
traffic-jamined  areas  in  Seoul  pty  of  funds  to  Na  Pyong-sik 
—  fifth  street  of  Chongno,  Sin-  28.  VI  Chik-hyong  (37.  gen- 
rhon,  and  the  Taewang  Comer  eral  affairs  chml  of  the  Cen- 
(a  depanment  store  at  Chong-  eral  Federati-in  of  Korean 
vangni  —  in  late  March.  197-1.  Christian  Student  Af.'ccia- 
Yu  was  further  told  that  de-  lions) 

monstrators  would  break  the  Yi  Chik  hyong  opposed  the 
police  cordons  by  force.  Yiishin  Cons’ilulion  bv  ptib- 

He  sogilested  that  a  caro-  lishing  an  anicle  in  'The 
laker  ruling  body  be  esUblish-  KSCF  Vewsle'ter  '  of  the  C.en- 
ed  after  the  removal  of  Iho  eral  Federalmn  of  .the  Korean 
present  government  and  that  Christian  Student  League, 
a  n.ntional  leadership  be  set  which  had  been  authored  by 
up  with  Comniunisl-sympathit-  So  Changaok  (who  is  not  in- 
Ing  foreei.  He  faib-d  to  report  dieted  this  timei  !n  opposition 
such  activities  as  mentioned  to  the  new  Constitution, 
above  to  the  agencies  of  In-  He  learned  of  the  planned 
vesligalion.  violent  uprising  against  the 

27,  Yi  Hyon-bae  (30,  loo-  government  from  Na  Pyong- 
turer  at  the  Sangnok  Hagwon  sik,  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
Instiluie.  iludciit  of  the  Seoul  cratic  National  Studer.ti-Vouih 
National  University  Graduate  League  at  hi.s  pl.-ce  of  rest- 
School).  dcnce  on  March  11.  197t  He 

In  196B,  Yi  was  sentenced  was  asked  for  two  million  won 
to  s  verdict  of  two  years  In  for  use  In  organising  ihe  re- 
prison  with  a  aUy  of  execu-  volt  by  Na.  On  th«  fonovrlng 
i.on  tor  throe  yeart  for  violit-  d«y.  he  and  Chong  Stsg-bok 
ing  the  Antl-Communism  Law.  prepared  30,000  won  and 
He  has  also  been  convicted  of  handed  it  over  to  Nam  Pyong- 
nolating  laws  concerning  pub-  aik  at  a  teiraom  on  the  fifth 
lie  meetings  and  demonslra-  floor  of  the  Shlniegyt  rMpart- 
Uooa.  -.  ment  gioet  around  s  p,m.  the 

—  i.i_  ,  I  **"'•  <^*y.  oxpreaaiBg  hope 

Youth  Loodor  •  that  they  would  succMd  in 

u.  k....  w..e>  SL.  O.WW  P'*""*'!  rebellion. 

He  begin  to  ni«t  So  Sen*.  ^aa  thus  al-ded  and 

aon.  hit  junior  In  the  same  abutted  In  an 
school,  and  Yu  Ih-tae  and  Na  ,cheme  and  faiiwd  tw 
pvongaik,  both  leaders  of  the  |,j,  connection  direr?. n?^ 
nemooratie  National  Student*  IIIJ.A  ihJ 

P?rt ’’of^oilir'wn!  Siwlenta-Y^Itr^ 

J^urajid^j^eeifn^th?  C  S.*  “  ““ 

mem'ht^«?1!;7'Gen”'al‘  F?" 

denwnatration  IJI  March  Mid  eration  of  Korean  Chriatian 
when  the  new  aameeler  student  Aaaoclatlonf  tachaA 

he  met  with  Otung-aok.  e  * 

keder  oi  the  D^mocreUc  N**  ^  t 

iionel  StudentvYcuth  Lc»cuc.  R^VOlt  Mtailt  * 

•t  vtfimts  pUeM  til  8*«ut  m 

five  uccasiotu  to  !urlh«c  sXttu  Aa  Chie^ufwi  wn«  informod 
that  •  nationwide  violent  atu-  the  detaits  of  the  DemoerS' 
dent  demonslratioo  ahooid  be  National  Sludent>-Youlh 
launched  in  .March  or  ApriL  plan  for  an  insur- 

}U  empbaaited  that  the  pre-  Hwang  In-song,  a 

aent  government  ahould  be  leading  member  of  the  league. . 
overthrown  by  means  of  force  office  of  the  General 

and  in  iu  place  a  Communist  l''ederat)on  of  Korean  Chris* 
rt'-gtme  ehould  be  ettabHahcd.  Student  Associations  be- 

He  has  ihus  assisted  them  to  August  1973  and  March 

iMufurale  the  L>€morratic  Na.  19^3.  He  gave  a  total  of  50.CM)0' 
tionsl  Sludents-Youth  League,  to  Uwang  ln>song  who 
an  anli-suie  orgaoiiation  aim-  asked  for  it  for  use  In 
cd  St  leading  a  national  in*  Ihe  planned  revolt, 
xurgenee.  In  addition,  he  at-  On  March  13,  1974,  Chong 
templed  Ic  set  up  a  10-man  5ang-bok  told  him  that  Na 
CTiincil  as  transient  ^oplc'a  Pyong  sik,  a  member  of  the 
»ilition  b<^y  following  the  Democratic  Nationel  Studenls- 
overihrow  of  -he  preaent  gov-  Youth  League,  wij  in  need  of . 

mriTw  if*  **”''*  iOO.OOO  to  300.000  won  for  the 

-  w  activities  were  re-  violent  uprising.  He  lurtiieh- 
portad  by  him  to  the  authori-  ed  Na  Pyong  sik  with  the  fund 
lies  concerned.  and  expressed  hope  that  lie 

*g.  thong  Sang-hek  (31,  would  succeed  in  the  demon- 
member  of  the  Korea  Chris*  sixalions  on  Vlarch  18. 
lian  Sluden‘  Association  staff  on  .. 

member  of  the  Democratic  wfr^h  28  ^Iwwn 

National  Studcn’i-Yoolh  Lea  , /T.'l  *«  --tunblnt- 

gue's  Central  Regional  Chapt-  mem^r,^''oTr^f  °G"e«r'll®Fed': 


E  and  IP  I02i  aft..  K-iw..  N»libn<J  ond  Choson  Uni- 

fnf"m.?of\1^^de1a"o?rhS  TT'  f"  ‘V' 

Manned  revolt'  ‘’^gain.^  *® 


the  Yushln  Constitution. 

.vw  -wva.v.  wwa  -wav  »v  is.aii.ji.  howcvcr,  fcport 

Na  with  200  000  to  300  000  *''•  conlacti  with  and  element 
von.  the  Democratic  National 

Students  Youth  League  to  the 
authorities  concernifd. 

31.  Na  Saiiggi  t^i  board 
director  of  the  General  .^>(1- 
H«  rai'.ed  a  sum  of  300,OCfl  cralion  of  Korean  Christian 
won  through  An  Chae-ung.  a  Student  Associations) 


government,  he  uas  asked  if 
he  would  W  able  to  furnish 


Meeting  Place 


At  a  meeting  with  So  Chang* 
K'k  (not  ihdic'ed)  and  Yt 
Kwtng-tl  St  the  former's 
house  on  Jsn;  bO.  1974.  Nu 
S«cg  gi  agreed  use  the  fed* 
ersUon't  publle  lecture  pro* 
gram  to  instigate  anli-govorn* 
ment  sentiments  In  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  student  uprising  in 
March  or  April.  On  Kcb.  2^, 
he  had  the  federation  S4S>nsor 
a,  public  lecture  with  three 
speakers  under  the  theme  of 
"The  Jiiptnese  Aggressivcneni 
in  a  Historical  I'erspectwe.” 
He  deliberately  intended  to 
arouse  ar.'i Japanese  feelings 
among  tha  puulic.  * 

Nationwide  Uprising 

On  Feb.  27.  he  contracted 
Ch'.i'ig  Sang-bok  at  an  Inn  in 
Chongnuiig-d4ur!;i,  Seoul  and 
agreed  with  .him  to  organi^te 
student  demonstrations  at  his 
ulma  mater,  Sungjon  Univer¬ 
sity,  for  demonstrations  after 
the  nationwide  uprising  in 
March  or  April.  On  ihe  follow¬ 
ing  day,  he  discussed  with  Yi 
Kwangil  at  the  Hyangin 
Church  In  Myongdong.  Seoul, 
the  depositio.n  of  the  present 
government. 

On  March  23,  he  criticized 
the  Yushio  Constitution  while 
addressing  about  20  student# 
newly  admitted  in  St.  Midhel 
Thoologicul  Seminay  in  'Oryu- 
dong,  SsouL  On  the  s*me  day, 
Ite  agreed  with  So  Chang-sok 
Vo  have  seminarians  -hit  the 
streets  for  Uefoonstraiions  oo 
Easter  (April  ll)  in  iccord* 
anci  with  other  college  slu* 
dents  participating  in  such  ac* 
livities.  He  did  not  report  his 
anti-government  activities  to 
the  authorities  concerned. 

32.  YI  V1m>1  (26.  sutdent  of 
Seoul  National  University) 

33.  Y4  iD-toe  (26,  graduate 
of  Seoul  National  University) 

Defendant  Yi  was  arrested 
In  July  1999  for  leading  a  de¬ 
monstration  against  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  providing 
to  a  third  consoculivo  teco* 
for  the  preiidorit,  tmt  was 
later  released.  ITe  subseouent* 
ly  joined  the  military  and  was 
reinstated  in  the  univcr.«ay 
after  his  service. 

Defendant  Yu  led  a  demon* 
Uration  against  the  campus 
military  drills  Ott.  7,  1971, 
and  was  expelled  from  the 
university.  Ho  was  later  re¬ 
instated  the  school 
,  Yi  and  Yu  both  harbored 
Communist  ideology.  .After 
the  Oct.  2.  1973,  student  de¬ 
monstrations,  they  attempted 
to  overthrow  the  Yushin  (Re¬ 
vitalizing  Reforms)  political 
system.  In  this  attempt,  they 
contacted  students  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  separately  and  tried  to 
include  thorn  in  the  antl-Yu- 
shin  movemenU 

They  worked  on  s  plot  to 
launch  a  nationwide  organis¬ 
ed  demonstration  In  1974 
when  the  school  began  a  new 
term. 

The  tww  defendants  joined 
the  signature-collecting  move 
for  revision  of  the  Yushln 
ConsUiu^ioo.  The  move  began 
from  the  middle  of  December 
1973.  The  two  defendants 
came  Into  contact  with  each 
Other  and  found  that  they 
w'cre  sharing  the  tame  ideas 
and  obiectWee. 

They  resolved  Dec.  23  the 
tamo  year  to  stage  a  violent 
nsUoAwide  student  demonstra¬ 
tion  to  topple  the  present  gov 
ernment  and  ostabiish  a  Com* 
muniet  regime.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  namely  a  violent  revolu¬ 
tion.  they  decided  to  organise 
a  national  student  league,  in¬ 
cluding  college  tod  high 
school  students. 

For  the  Initial  step  of  the 
move,  they  decided  to  streng- 
tlun  the  organjMtion  of  the 
l<«cue. 


The  second  stage  called  for  l*^y  fo*"  •  Communis:  system 
•Ugmng  the  league’s  move  *ftcr  the  toppltug  of  the  gov- 
With  foreign  Communist  elc-  ernment, 
ments.  i-or  this,  they  met  with  They  decided  to  manufac- 
Y'oshihsm  Hayaksws.  a  Japa-  ftirt  Molotov  CE^ktsils  and  ttse 
ncie  Communist  Party  mcm-  them  to  break  a  police  cordon 
her  wlio  came  to  instigate  slu-  *n  demonstrations.  They  let 
dent  demonstrations,  and  with  H'vang  Sung-ju  produce  Molo- 
Masaki  T'lchik/twa,  another  cocktails  and  conduct  re- 
Japanese  who  came  at  Ihe  in-  peated  experiments  with  the 
struclion  of  Kwak  Oong-ui,  or-  tombs.  Hwan,;  ij  not  bging 
ganixation  membsr  of  the  pro-  prosecuted  in  this  ease. 
I’yongyang  Federation  of  Kfy  Defendants  Yi  and  Yu  ap- 
nan  residents  In  Japan  (Clio-  pointed  codefendant  Ku 
thongnyon).  Chungso  .ns  chief  organizer  of 

Meeting.  look  place  three  '"'s  >rd  liter 

time,  befwuen  Dec.  24  and  26  Ji'li  »7hinl  slu-  » 

the  saii\e  year.  recommended  by  codefendant 

In  the  meetings,  thi  two  ,h*  meeting.  VI  and  Yu 
defendants  conXirmsd  that  urged  the  h*gh  school  students 
nor  h  Korea  w«  willing  lu  jQ[„  j„  [j,,  violent  uprising 
supply  Jirms,  that  Japanese  planned  for  April  3. 
Communut  elements  would  ,.,3  d,(.„;ientf  aUo 

align  with  the  league's  move  .greed  to  let  the  demonstra- 
and  that  nrransiimcnts  woocl  ,^r,  from  all  universities  and 
be  made  to  create  intornjliun-  ciher  schcoU  in  Seoul  gather 
al  opinion  and  cooperation  in  ...  -a.,  u.u  01 
favor  of  the  league’s  aclivi-  ^  Hl*«  and 

then  let  them  seue  majof  gov- 

At  the  same  time  the  two  far  the  top- 

received  infurmation  on  Ihe  government 

methods  and  organization  of  They  chose  a  place  si  a  se- 
demonsiraiions  us  well  as  cret  printing  facility  March  27 
other  ac'iviUcf  of  Japanese  fof  printing  materials  to 
leftist  students.  'Phey  were  ^  disinbuled  nationwide, 
also  infctigjled  to  start  sludonj.  They  printed  msteruJs  con- 
violence  lor  a  Communist  re-  taining  such  xlogtns  is  used 
voiaUoo.  by  the  norm  )Core«n  Commu- 

Expand  Forty  These  slogans  quote  such 

On  Tin,^  -JA  .U  terms  as  ‘  (Jomprsdor  dans," 

the  tytiJ  the  same  year,  ••prostitute  economic  Stme- 

Yo  ‘*"'1**  turv,"  “JUm  G»  at  Um  Dvei- 

0  Jwf-nam  who  was  visit-  Mom.nt,"  “Abolish  tht 
M  ih-  bIV.  “'slfucuon  AnU-Communljt  and  National 
P.««  ««YO>utionary  Socurlly  Law.i,"  and  ‘'Abolish 

Ui*  Homeland  Reserve  For- 
Student  organization  for  the  ms*  •* 

party.  Yo  waa  Ihe  chief  etu-  L.  ,  ,  ,  ^  ... 

dent  guidance  member  for  vbe  ^*5'  Pr'”'*'*  “atenkla 

party.  using  such  phrases  as  “the 

Vw.  .a  1  '  a  ...  a  Declflralion  of  People,  Nation 
deWkCanu  leswns  to  the  two  and  Dcfoocracy. '  "Words  to 

idJowtf^^n  I  InleUecluals.  Clergymen  and 

to  IVCM.”  stid  “Dear  Working 

to  Communist  ideas.  ^iso  Up.” 

Yo  brought  the  two  into  his  Thexe  phrases  are  those 
fold  and  informed  them  of  the  vsed  by  the  north  JCore.in 
principles  of  underground  or-  Communists.  They  lei  YI 
fontoiUon  for  violent  uprU-  Song-gun  priu'  severs]  hund- 
the  so-called  pluraJ-line  red  thousgtnd  copies  of  these 
organization  to  siage  follow*  materiuls  and  di»Uibute  them 
Up  demorisiriiions  to  the  ini*  to  the  nation’s  universities 
t:rl  ones,  the  principle  of  dual  high  schools  by  April  3. 
L'ontect  methods  (or  safety,  in-  ^  . 

filtraliun  methods  for  speedy  Oo  in  Hiding 
organizifioh  ‘and  the  method  When  President  Park  Chung 
of  operating  the  chief  liaisons  Hee  declared  his  Emergency 
belwwn  the  central  and  pro-  .Measures  No.  4,  defendants  Yi 
vincial  areas.  and  Yu  hid  in  the  lodjjing 

After  Icoriujic  these  prinei*  house  of  Yo  long-oom,  drafted 
pies,  the  two  defendants  visit*  »  ilsiemcnt  deocuncin^.  the 
ed  the  universities  in  S^oul  emergency  measures  on^ilol- 
beglnning  in  January  1974.  ted  to  print  and  distribute  the 
They  also  visited  such  areas  fct*t*ment,  thus  engaging  in 
as  Chonju,  Kwangju,  Taegu,  acuvuiei  of  orginizing  on  tnu- 
Pussn  and  Cnunchon  to  create  t^rganiiation  for  on  internal 
organizational  bases  for  a  na-  uprising, 
tionwide  student  organitalion.  5^  Chong  Mun  bwa  (23.  stu- 
The  two  contacted  their  dent  of  beoul  National  Uoi- 
codefendtnls  Chong  Mua  hwa,  versilyi 

Na  Byong-sMk,  Kim  Byong-  Defendant  Cbong  waa  armt- 
kon.  Hwang  In-song,  So  Jung-  ed  in  October  1973  in  connec- 
sok.  An  Hyong  no,  Chong  Yun-  tioo  with  a  demonstration  at 
gwang  and  Yi  Kun-song.  Tne  ihe  UMversily’i  Liberal  Art* 
two  included  the  eodefeadants  And  Sctenc*js  College.  He  was 
into  their  planned  move  and  then  charged  with  violation  of 
organized  tho  Demorralic  ihe  law  governing  illegal  as- 
Youth-Student  League  March  sembhes  and  demonuralions. 
7  19/4  to  carry  'aut  their  ob-  (Charges  .igaliut  him  were 
jeetives.  dropped  and  he  was  rtleaaod 

Defendant  Yi  c:hol  became  Ito.  7.  1«73. 
the  leader  of  the  first  front  defendant  Twe*iv«kfi 

’  Bii-nnH  ('**'*  “  I"  **®  ^  ^  midill*  of 

Dxifendjnt  Yi  Choi,  u  lead-  yi  .-hoi  .nrt 
tr  of  thv  Dcmort-Jtic  Youth-  juM  jok  wort 

Ivnlw/ofTho*;  “ond'friir*  *° 

mon..lr»llon,  orf.niied  »n  knli-  ,hroi^  bluidy  yKrTtu- 

.ntomn[%*n"nnir  ''  ^  ' 

He  ocuvoiy  joined  in  the 
plan  for  tim  violent  revolution 
Guidance  Dept.  und  b««niv  the  chief  orjwiia- 
vnv  1  j  •*  .  er  of  the  move  for  Seoul  Na- 

They  8l,o  decided  to  oesa-  i,on.l  Univerxiiy,  thus  plxyins 

parlnH.nl  with  10  pro-Commu-  acuviiies  of  the  Democratic 

nicntrf.  ■'.'•Gonm  Studmit-Yourn 

n‘cnt.s,  as  a  tranxu.nnal  ruling  g^e. 
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rrom  th^  miJdlt;  o£  J»nuiry 
1974,  h«  njtfl  wi’.h  30  key  rrem- 
btrs  0/  Ihe  Dv-mocr^tic  Na- 
t)onaJ  Student-Youth  League 
a/id  represeotativca  from 
other  schools  in  Seoul  on 
jnore  than  50  occasions.  They 
plotted  to  stage  an  internal 
C('nflict.  Opposing  the  Yushiu 
(Revitaliiing  Reforms)  Con¬ 
stitution,  they  met  on  three 
occasions  with  codefendants 
Yi  Choi,  Hwang  In-song  and 
Y1  Song-gun  between  April  4 
i  p.d  6. 

Statement 

This*  was  after  the  govern* 
ment  declared  its  Elmergency 
Measure  No.  4  April  3.  Jn 
their  meeting,  they  discussed 
writing  a  statement  opposing 
the  April  3  Emergency  Met- 
sure  No.  4. 

The  defendant  met  with  co- 
defendant  Chong  Yun-gwang 
fer  20  minutes  respectively  on 
April  4  and  5  and  they  listend- 
ed  to  north  Korean  radio 
broadcasts,  thus  sympathiring 
with  north  Korean  activities. 

35.  Kim  Byong  gon,  21,  stu¬ 
dent  of  Seoul  National  Univer¬ 
sity,  the  detendani  led  a  de¬ 
monstration  of  students  of  the 
univerbily  s  College  of  Com¬ 
merce  Oct.  5.  1973.  He  oppo.s- 
cd  the  capitalist  economic  sys¬ 
tem  and  support  tlie  Commu- 
ii'Ft  ideology. 

He  decided  that  students 
sliould  rise  nationwide  move 
for  stag  violent  demonrira* 
tions,  topple  the  present  gov¬ 
ernment  and  csLabl  sh  a  Com- 
mtmist  state. 

He  was  informed  by  code¬ 
fendant  Chon^  Mun-hwa  Feh. 
23,  1974  thnt  .1  nofionviide  de¬ 
monstration  aimed  at  toppling 
the  government  was  being  or¬ 
ganized  with  codefendanl  Yi 
Choi  as  th**  central  figure. 

He  met  with  codefendants 
Yi  Choi  and  Hwan^  In-song 
March  8  the  same  year  and  he 
wcis  given  a  m  ssion  nr  th<> 
first  front  leader  oT  the  ncnin. 
iralic  NaMonal  StuJenl-Youtlt 
leozue's  ^idance  depariment 
and  as  chief  orgimltcr  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  universUits  in 
Scout 

Ho  discussed  with  the  rode- 
ffrd*»nli  on  -nore  th«n  10  oo- 
cri.ors  d»'*aM<  of  staring  vio¬ 
lent  r 'vol'ition. 

He  included  in  the  plot  YI 
Senr-he  of  the  Kyunghee  Uni¬ 
versity.  Sonc  Mu-h  '  and  Kim 
Yonc-jiin  of  Yonset  Vniver.-^i- 
t>.  Kim  5u-7il  of  S'lncjjxun- 
I  wan  Ur.ivcr?  ly.  Hw;ing  Min- 
su  and  Pak  .^ok-ytil  of  Sorani’ 
•jnivers  ly  an  J  Chang  Woii- 
yong  of  Seoul  National  Univer¬ 
sity  College  of  Commerce.  He 
appointed  them  aj  chief  orga- 
nixers  of  nudents  at  their 
schools. 

He  let  codefendant  Chang 
Ki-pyo  draft  a  sUitement  enti¬ 
tled  "the  Voice  of  the  Poo 
ple"  as  they  met  March  15, 
1974.  He  and  codefeiidant 
Hwang  In-soni  revised  various 
draft  maioriali  to  be  printed 
for  use  April  3, 

He  then  instructed  Ma  Dong- 
hun  to  print  the  revised  draft.s. 
Ma  is  not  ben<i  prosecuted  in 
this  case. 

The  defendant  thus  plotted 
insurgency,  organized  the  De¬ 
mocratic  National  Student- 
Youth  League  and  acted  as  a 
Vey  memb:r  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion 

After  April  3,  he  did  not  re¬ 
port  his  involvement  in  the  ac¬ 
tivities  to  the  aulhoriiies 

35.  Hwang  In  song  <21,  SNU 
CoUepe  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Scit  nccs) 

He  wa.s  arrejt-?d  In  October 
last  year  on  suspicion  uf  d-.'- 
uionslralion  against  the  Yu- 
sh'n  ConsU’.ulion.  Hwang  con- 
I  nued  his  ani i-povernment 
strugi.le  from  early  AprT  last 
year  by  orgamz.ng  a  Korean 


cultural  studies  asroclalion 
within  the  SNU  College  ©£ 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

AJler  he  agreed  with  the 
two  codefenddnU,  YI  Choi  and 
Yu  In-tae,  in  February,  1974, 
to  organire  the  Democratic 
National  Student-Youth  Lea¬ 
gue  to  overthrow  the  govern¬ 
ment  by  force  and  attempt 
a  Communist  revolution, 
Hwang  enforced  the  organiia- 
lion  of  the  league  to  infiltrate 
into  the  provinriai  colleges 
and  universities. 

Aj  the  orginlxalion  head  of 
the  provincial  universities  and 
the  SNU  college,  he  contacted 
a  total  of  dO  persons  80  times 
in  Seoul,  Taejon,  Pusan  and 
Kwangju  by  April  2,  1974. 

He  played  a  leading  role  in 
the  anti-sUte  orgmization  of 
the  league  by  providing  it 
wilh  supporting  funds  of  70.- 
000  won  for  iU  activities  to 
overthrow  the  government. 

2,000  Leaflets 

D«spit9  the  fact  that  he 
drew  up  and  distributed  sonic 
2,000  leaflcla  of  luch  loaguc- 
issued  materials  as  "Declnra- 
tion"  and  ‘’Voice  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple,”  he  did  not  report  to  the 
investigation  authcriUes  the  a- 
bove  fficts  by  April  8  this  year. 

37,  Ha  Pyogn-shik,  25,  stu¬ 
dent  of  Seoul  National  Univer- 
aity  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences,  was  arrested  for 
his  leading  role  in  student  de¬ 
monstrations  against  the  Yu- 
shin  (October  Rovilallnng  Re¬ 
forms)  Constitution  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1973.  has  listened  to  north 
Korean  broadcasts  several  tim¬ 
es  in  his  residence  and  sided 
with  the  north  Korean  propa¬ 
ganda  activities  since  Septem¬ 
ber  1973. 

Learning  the  fact  that  Yi 
Choi  and  Yu  In-tae  were  orga- 
niaing  the  "National  Democra¬ 
tic  Student-Youth  League  for 
a  national  uprising,  Ra  con¬ 
tacted  Yi  and  Yu  after  Jap. 
15,  1D74.  He  was  entrusted  wilh 
an  important  role  for  bringing 
Christian  .societies  Into  the  up¬ 
rising  and  for  distributing 
printed  malenali  nn  the  cam¬ 
puses  of  Korea  Univemity  and 
Kyunghee  University  on  April 
3 — a  D-day  for  upf'HinR. 

He  received  an  instruction 
from  Yu  Kun-il  to  form  a  lead¬ 
ing  national  organization  after 
toppling  the  incumbent  gov¬ 
ernment  and  received  financi¬ 
al  support  totaling  450,000 
won  from  Yi  Chik-hyong,  Kim 
Kyong-nam  and  Cho  Yong-rae 
as  operation  funds  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Democratic  SXudents- 
Youlh  I./eagu€. 

After  the  Presidential  Em¬ 
ergency  .Measures  No.  4  were 
declared  on  April  3,  Ka  did 
not  surrendPT  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  concerned  within  the 
amnesty  jx-riod  although  he 
had  dislpibuicd  printed  mate¬ 
rials  denouncing  the  presiden¬ 
tial  rr.easures. 

Nongrnun-Hoe- 

38.  55o  Oiung-sok.  25,  stu¬ 
dent  of  Seoul  National  Uni¬ 
versity.  who  was  readmitted  to 
the  school  a'’ter  bc’ne  expel¬ 
led  for  h  s  kading  ro’e  in  vari¬ 
ous  s'-vdent  demonstration  as 
the  leader  of  a  sludmt  b<'dy 
Ci'Vd  '  .Vonirmun  hi>e"  he  or- 
r^nizi'd,  c'-nUcted  Choi,  Vit 
In-tae.  Rae  Pyonc-snik.  Yi 
Ki.r.  S(*np  a.nd  An  ^'anit-no  sev¬ 
ere'  t'mes  Since  Janj^rv  1973 
to  plot  the  slrcncthening  of 
5'.ud,.nl  organiZfft  ions  as  a. 
tiri-’urtc  for  the  v'okmt  April 
uprk  pc. 

Jn  the  five  ineelincs  with  Yi 
ITyonbae.  a  lecturer  of  the 
Sangnol:  Private  Teaching  In- 
ttitutc.  So  was  instigated  by 
him  to  join  in  Icpp'.'ng  t:ic 
pcvernnit-nx  through  organiz¬ 
ed  niitionwide  sluflont  demon- 


«*r_'.*oni  and  violent  rcvolu- 
I'onary  mstsurcs  such  as 
bloody  demonstrations 

Durine  the  early  stages  of 
the  organization  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Democratic  Sludenls- 
J.uMgue,  he  helpes  Yi  Choi 
complete  the  organization  and 
take  a  le-xd’ng  role  in  the  or- 
gai'^zation. 

5io  contacted  college  ftu- 
dents  until  Jan.  29.  1973  for 
the  expansion  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  did  not  report  to 
the'  intellegcnce  authorities 
hii  direct  and  indirect  iovolvt- 
ment  In  the  league. 

Sd.  A,a  Yang-no,  25,  ftudent 
of  SNU  College  of  Liberal  MtJ 
and  Sciences,  who  mastermind¬ 
ed  the  student  demonstration 
at  the  college  in  Ociuber  1973 
and  staged  antigOYemmeot  at* 
Uvitiei  to  realize  His  Commu¬ 
nist  ideas,  met  Yu  In-Ue  ia 
\he  latter  pan  of  December 
1973. 

Hearing  from  Yu  that  a  na¬ 
tionwide  student  organization 
was  being  formed  to  overthrow 
the  government,  he  pronused 
his  active  support  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  further  propos¬ 
ed  to  Yu  that  the  orgsnlution 
should  include  not  only  stu¬ 
dents  but  also  laborers.  He  al¬ 
so  expressed  his  willingneu 
\o  assume  the  r^ponaiblUty 
for  a  second  orgaruiation 
which  should  be  necessary  tn 
case  Uie  lint  demonstration 
failed 

Collect  Data 

An  met  10  leading  members 
of  the  student  organization  In¬ 
cluding  Yu  more  than  10  lim¬ 
es  from  early  in  January  this 
year  to  March  to  collect  data 
for  the  formation  of  printed 
materials  and  to  study  me¬ 
thods  of  producing  Molotov 
cocktails  to  be  used  in  the 
uprising. 

At  the  time  of  the  Inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Democra¬ 
tic  Students- Y'outh  League 
March  7  this  year,  An  was  se- 
looted  as  the  leader  of  the  de¬ 
monstration. 

He  did  not  surrender  to 
Intelligence  authorities  dcB- 
pile  having  played  a  leading 
role  in  the  ortaniiation  by 
meeting  some  10  person.?  in¬ 
cluding  Pak  Sun-shik  and 
bringing  them  into  the  second 
organization  formed  for  the 
second  demonstration. 

An  met  11  lead.ng  members 
of  the  organization  16  times 
during  April  5-12  this  year 
to  ra  se  the  money  needed  for 
the  formation  of  the  second 
organization  and  to  prepare 
slatcmenls  denouncing  the 
prcsidcnlial  measures. 

40.  Yi  Kun-song,  24,  gradu¬ 
ate  of  SNU  College  o(  Liberal 
Arts  and  .Sciences,  whose  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  law  governing  il¬ 
legal  meetings  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  May  1971  is  still  pond¬ 
ing  in  the  court  nnd  who  or¬ 
ganized  the  student  demonst¬ 
ration  at  SNU  College  of  Li¬ 
beral  Arts  and  Sciences  Oct. 
12,  1973.  joined  the  .National 
Democratic  Studen’.s-You  th 
League  in  January  ih.s  year 
after  learning  K:m  Hye-sun 
and  others  were  working  for 
the  consLrucuon  of^i  Coroenu- 
mst  state. 

Yi  met  members  of  the  lea¬ 
gue  including  Yi  Choi,  Chong 
Mun-hwa,  Ra  Pyongshik,  Yu 
In-lae  and  Kim  Hyosun  and 
became  a  leading  ij. ember  of. 
the  ieague.  Entrusted  by  Yi 
CliOl  With  the  rcspr.nsibiliiy 
for  printed  materials  in  March 
this  year,  he  rented  a  house 
in  Panghak-dong,  Tobong-gu. 
Seoul,  collected  data  for  mak¬ 
ing  prinleiJ  mattruls. 

Printad  Materials 

With  the  data  and  four  as- 
siVtanH  including  Ma  Tonr;- 
chol.  Vi  printed  manus' ript.'j 


of  “the  Declaration  and  Reao- 
lulion,’*  "the  Voice  of  People" 
and  "the  Words  for  Revolu¬ 
tion  Song"  which  Yi  Choi, 
Kim  Pyong  gon,  Kim  Hyo-sun 
and  Hwang  In-song  wrote  from 
March  to  April  this  year  and 
supplied  the  printed  materials 
10  Yi  Choi.  Kim  Pyong-gbn. 
Hwang  In-song,  Chong  Mun- 
hwa  and  Song  Un-hak  who 
were  to  distribute  them  to  col¬ 
lege  students  throughout  the 
nation. 

After  the  student  uprising 
they  plotted  ended  In  lailurc, 
Yi  met  Y»  Choi.  Chong  Mun- 
hwa  and  Hwang  In-song  to 
confirm  the  need  for  produc¬ 
ing  a  statement  denouncing 
the  Presidential  Emergen¬ 
cy  Measures  No.  4.  In  the 
meeting,  he  look  the  job  of 
preparing  the  statement.  Yi 
met  Chong  Chan-yong  April  • 
this  year  to  give  a  draft  of 
the  statement  to  him  and  en¬ 
trusting  him  wilh  the  job  of 
printing  the  statement. 

He  further  met  An  Yang-no 
and  conspired  to  print  the  de¬ 
nunciation  and  continued  hia 
activities  of  printing^  the 
statement  at  a  house  In  Tap- 
S'mni-dong,  Tongdaemun-gu, 
Seoul. 

41.  Choog  Yankwang.  27.  a 
student,  SNU  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  College,  met  Yi  Choi, 
conspiring  to  incite  and  re¬ 
cruit  students  of  the  Seoul  Na¬ 
tional  University  (SNU)  in  tea¬ 
rooms  near  the  SNU  campus 
since  December  '973.  He  be¬ 
came  an  adviser  to  Yi  who 
was  in  ovcriU  charge  of  re¬ 
cruiting  college  Mudenls  for 
the  National  Democratic  Slu- 
dcnU  Youlh  League  for  their 
plotted  uprising  oo  April  3. 

He  met  on  W  different  oc¬ 
casions  w'Uh  about  ^  college 
students  In  prcparatlrm  for  a 
bloodv  revolution  and  to  de- 
I  nounce  the  Cooilitution. 

‘Hifough  three  meeting*  with 
the  masterminds  behind  the 
league,  includinj  Yi  Choi  and 
C'hony  Mun-hwa,  the  defendant 
conspired  to  distribute  print¬ 
ed  matter  against  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  the  Presidential  Em¬ 
ergency  Measures. 

He  purposely  avoided  In¬ 
forming  liie  intelligence  au¬ 
thorities  on  the  rubverrivc 
kague  anrt  Ilsle.ned  tp  north 
Korean  broadcasts  for  20  min¬ 
utes  on  iw'i)  occasions  on  April 

4  and  5  with  Chong  Mun-hwa 
to  be  in  line  with  north  Ko¬ 
rean  actiy.iiea. 

42.  Kang  Ku  ebol,  20,  stu¬ 
dent  of  ihv  SNU  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences  College. 

'rhe  defendant  agreed  to  es- 
Ubbsh  th4  league  with  .sulv 
versive  aims  in  his  meetings 
with  YI  Choi  and  Ahn  Yang- 
no  who  arc  under  indictmeAt. 
To  support  the  national  sub¬ 
versive  scheme  of  the  league, 
he  as.sumed  tha  area  leader¬ 
ship  in  Chunschong  Namdo 
and  Chunpehons  Puk'o  for  the 
anti-slate  ornan  to  win  over 
college  hs  well  as  high  school 
students  in  the  area. 

Through  some  50  meetings 
wilh  about  30  students  in  his 
area,  he  decided  to  print  a- 
\y)ul  900  leaflets  on  April  9 
to  demand  the  rescindinp:  of 
the  April  3  emergency  mea¬ 
sures.  He  purpo-icly  avoided  in¬ 
forming  the  rojcvani  aalhori- 
lies  of  the  anti-national  do- 
nuns. 

Furthermore,  the  defendant 
was  or^rc  arrustcil  in  ccnnec- 
tion  with  h'.x  part  in  a  demon- 
ilration  la?l  Ociober  againit 
the  Yush  n  Cortslitution. 

43.  Ku  Yu'i-so,  19,  student 
of  Tankuk  L'niveriiiy  in  Seoul. 
He  accented  an  offer  on  March 

5  from  Yi  Choi  to  bc'come  a 
head  operative  for  recruiting 
high  school  students  in  Seoul 
to  Side  ^vllh  the  planned  upris¬ 
ing  ava-nat  the  Incumbent  gov- 
crr.ment, 

In  h  s  contacts  with  the  of¬ 


ficers  of  tb«  Kyonggi  Boys 
High  School  ftu-ltnt  Mv  and 
other  Seoul  high  schooU,  be 
passed  printed  ma4t«r  which 
bore  such  subversive  title*  of 
the  Dcclaraliun  of  lh«  People, 
Kjce,  and  Democracy,  tb* 
Voice  of  the  People,  and  Let- 
ten  to  IntelWcluals,  Jouroal* 
Uts  and  ReUgioui  leaden. 

Recruit  Students 

He  asslduoua^  implemented 
activities  for  Uw  league  by  d^ 
noiincipg  the  ConaiituUon 
without  telling  the  proper  liv 
tclligcrvce  organa  about  tbc 
auhversive  te’s. 

44.  Yi  Kaiig-cbol,  20,  joblesi. 
conspired  to  recrtjii  collei^ 
•tudentj  in  Tac3u  through  hii 
TTu-eunga  wUh  Yo  Chong-nam 
at  a  bar  In  Sowng-myon.  Tad- 
seng  County,  Kyong&ung  Puk- 
10  on  Feb.  1,  1974. 

He  also  met  wilh  other  inai^  , 
lermindJ'  behind  Die  league 
rnd  pledged  hif  support  by 
becoming  a  chief  operative  lor 
the  subvertive  ieague  in 
Kyongpuk  Univtnity  te  eoi>- 
duct  activities  to  recruit  alu* 
dents  in  other  educational  in- 
stitutionj  in  tlve  area. 

He  attended  meetings  in 
Taejon  of  the  league's  officeri 
to  plot  the  national  uprising 
ill  April  Hu  also  got  in  con¬ 
tact  with  Lim  Kyu-yong  to 
form  the  Hanpung  Society 
which  was  to  become  s  spring¬ 
board  lor  the  uprisLiig  m  the 
area. 

-  The  defendant  toured  Cho- 
chiwon,  Kupo,  and  Pnsan  in 
rn  effort  to  plan  the  national 
revolt  by  meeting  Hwang  In- 
song,  Yun  Hun-bong,  duct  of»c- 
niive  for  the  Chclla  area  for 
the  league. 

He  was  also  U>  lead  an  up¬ 
rising  on  the  campuc  on 
Kyongpuk  Lniveraity  io  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  create  an  atmosphere 
cunducive  to  a  Urge  ouliorul 
revolt 

He  contiDUOualy  defamed 
the  Constitution  and  the  Pre¬ 
sidential  Emergency  Measures 
Nb.  4  by  joining  the  league 
and  purposily  refused  to  tell 
the  relevant  authorities  about 
the  abortive  acts. 

45.  Chong  B.va-yocg.  2d.  a 
student  at  Kyongpuk  Univer- 
t;ty,  md  the  defendant  Vu  In- 
lae,  wbo  was  expanding  the 
league,  through  the  introduc¬ 
tion  by  the  accused  Yo  CJiong- 
nam,  at  a  Uvern  in  Talsong- 
gun,  Kyongsang  Pukto,  in  Fe- 
tiu^  1974.  and  plotted  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  sludcnl  league  among 
the  universities  in  Seoul,  with 
Seoul  National  University 
fcrving  aj  a  nucleus,  and  in 
the  Kyongeang  provinces,  with 
Kyongpuk  University  as  a  cen- 
trai  force. 

Tearoom  Contact* 

In  tearooms  in  front  of  tbc 
Tiu.'jon  Railway  Station,  he 
met  with  his  acc<‘mpiices  tc 
plot  tha  ovarihrow  injt  of  the 
government  by  simultaneous 
,xnd  nationwide  student  upris¬ 
ings  during  .Mircli  and  .April, 
and  won  over  Kim  Chac-kyu, 
a  student  at  Yangnam  I’niver- 
sily,  as  the  action  le.Tdcr  of 
the  DNSYL  at  the  university, 
on  Feb.  27,  1974. 

On  March  18,  he  received, 

'  at  a  tearoom  In  Taeinyong- 
dong,  Ta^gu,  the  draft  on  the 
anli-dicta’or  and  saving  demo¬ 
cracy  declaration,  issued  in  the 
name  of  the  anti-dictator  and 
suN'ing  democracy  struggle 
committee  of  Kyongpuk  Uni¬ 
versity,  from  Yo  Chong-nam, 
and  printed  2,000  copies  of  it 
at  his  house,  together  wilh  Im 
Ky-yong,  on  March  20.  and  dis¬ 
tributed  the  copies  at  Kyong¬ 
puk  University  with  the  help 
of  the  unaccu.'icd  students 
Hwang  Chul-sik,  Chang  Sung- 
paek  and  K*n^  Ki-ryong  of 
Kyongpuk  University,  on 
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M&rch  2!.  and  also  sprtad  21 
copici  of  il  «ach  at  Tae^ 
Hfc^h  Cojnmcrrtai  School  and 
ihe  High  School  annexed  to 
KyongpuJc  Teachers’  College 
'cn  March  22.  He  ihus  violated 
the  Prcsidenlial  Emergency 
Measures  of  Jao.  18,  by  plot* 
ling  insurgency  and  neglect* 
ing  lo  report  hit  involvement 
in  the  DNSYL  lo  the  aulhori* 
lies. 

4€.  IsB  Kyu-yoting,  21,  stu* 
dent  of  Kyongpuk  National 
University,  was  scyitcnced  to 
serve  a  one-year  pnson  terra 
on  charges  of  violating  Marti* 
al  Law  and  was  prosecuted  oo 
Nov.  5  last  year  in  violaiioa 
of  the  law  regulating  rallief 
and  demonstrafiOna. 

Im  contacted  hia  senior  Yo 
Chong-nam,  pro-Ccmniunisl 
(•olleague,  from  around  last 
March  and  Yo  infused  Im  with 
ideological  training  on  Cora* 
munism  from  then  on. 

He  plotted  the  constnicUon 
of  a  Communist  state  that  he 
believed  was  best  to  protect 
tiie  inlercs's  of  ihe  laborlarm- 
er  class  bc^t  by  overthrowing 
the  democratic  government  at’ 
u  ferry  located  in  Sengso- 
tnyon,  Talsong-gun,  Kyongsang 
Puklo  on  Kcb.  2U  this  year. 

Kyongpuk  Univ. 

In  the  aitenipt  to  ferm  an 
organization  to  realize  his  pur* 
pose,  Jm  met  the  accused  Yu 
ln*tae,  reprcs^n'alivc  of  Seoul 
National  University  for  the 
rubversive  activity,  and  Im 
pledged  to  assume  the  retpon* 
sibihty  of  spearheading  the 
subversion  al  Kyongpuk 
tional  University. 

Im  travelled  four  or  five 
times  to  Mt.  Sodgni  and  Tae¬ 
jon  in  Chungchong  Namdo 
from  Feb.  24  to  plot  the  sub¬ 
version  secretly  end  thus  play* 
cd  a  leading  role  in  Ihc  acti* 
viUci  of  the  league. 

Im  had  mccUfigs  more  thaA 
10  limes  with  10  colleagues 
including  the  accused  Chong 
Voung-hv/a  nnh  Yi  Kang-chol 
lo  mastermini  the  antigovem- 
ment  dcmonstralion  at  Kyong* 
I'uk  National  Universiiy  March 
2L 

He  ia  also  charged  wdh  in¬ 
stigating  public  upheavcl  and 
rrilicizing  the  Revitalizing  Re¬ 
forms  Constitution.  Raising  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  PretidcMial  Em- 
vrgency  Mvasures  No.  1,  Iriv 
never  disclosed  nis  deep  in¬ 
volvement  in  the.  activities  of 
league  to  the  investigation 
authorities. 

47.  Kim  Ou»sg-kil,  22.  job* 
less,  who  was  on  a  three-year 
probation  for  viotaiioa  of  tho 
National  Security  Law  uceord- 
jig  lo  the  court  rule  on  Sept. 
25,  1973,  actively  joined  In  the 
plot  of  tho  league,  and  operat¬ 
ed  behind  the  student  demon- 
KtratiOAa  of  Otonnam  Univer¬ 
sity.  U'.ua  vloUtlng  tho  Presi¬ 
dential  Emergency  Meoauret. 

42.  YI  Kang.  2d.  jobless,  who 
received  a  three-year  probation 
for  his  violation  of  the  Natlon- 
ul  Security  Liw,  cvlped  the  ac- 
Uviliea  of  the  LNSYL,  and 
provided  0,000  won  to  help 
the  defendant  fCi.m  Chong-kil, 
agent  leader  for  the  upiversi- 
i*ej  in  the  fJholia  provinces, 
from  arrest  by  police. 

4S.  Yon  Han-bong,  25.  stu¬ 
dent  at  Chonnam  National  Uni¬ 
versity,  played  a  leading  role 
in  the  subversive  activities  as 
Ihe  chief  of  the  itogue's  Chon- 
nam  Univvfsity  chapter  hav¬ 
ing  eoniarta  with  YI  Choi, 
Vlwimg  In-song,  and  Ra  Pyong- 
aliik  in  otanning  the  national 
studentir  bloody  violence. 

D«lam«d.  Yuihfn 

E»*n  •tl«r  tht  rr»td'nll«l 
Emergency  Measures  No.  4 
were  pr.^clamatcd,  Yuo  mas¬ 
terminded  student  demonstra¬ 


tions  defaming  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Republic  as  w^l!  as 
the  emergency  measure  He 
wa.s  chareod  with  nut  having 
reported  lo  tho  investigator* 
)iis  involvement  in  the  league 
before  the  de.idline  of  Ai>ril 
8 

50  Kim  Yojig  juo.  26.  a  slu- 
(•ent  It  Vor.sci  University,  ser¬ 
ved  as  the  agent  leader  of  liie 
league  chapter  al  Yonsei  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  plotted  a  riotous 
uprising  to  overthrow  the  gov¬ 
ernment  und  establish  an  in¬ 
terim  govcri.ment. 

5L  ^ng  Mi>o-ho,  22,  student 
of  Yonsei  U’nivcriily,  plotted 
lo  loprjl3  thu  democratic  gov- 
cmmvnt  through  bloody  a.-id 
violent  revolution  as  a  membet 
of  "Tonikot  Club”  in  the  uni¬ 
versity. 

Song,  in  close  cooperation 
with  tho  acciisiod  Kim  Yong- 
jvin,  also  a  student  of  Yumei 
University,  organized  (torrns  of 
meetings  to  win  over  other 
clubs  in  the  university  and 
clubs  Jn  other  univcr.sllies 
frqm  Jan.  12  this  ye?r  lo  re¬ 
alize  their  plot  to  overthrow 
ihe  government  through  a  vio¬ 
lent  upheaval  in  the  new  se¬ 
mester. 

On  Feb.  21  thit  year.  Song 
met  with  the  accused  Yu  In- 
tae,  Chong  Mun-hwa  and 
Hwang  Ir.-song,  ill  >dvi.^ory 
members  of  the  league  and 
they  agreed  to  form  the  Na¬ 
tional  Student  Demonstration 
Organization  lo  overthrew  the 
present  government 

Song.  M  a  leader  of  Yonsei 
University  students  demonstra¬ 
tion,  met  many  times  with  the 
accused  Kim  Pyong-kon,  also 
advisory  memVar  of  the  lea¬ 
gue.  to  discuss  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  interim  govern- 
in-int  after  overthrowing  tho 
present  govemmeot  by  force. 

He  instigated  some  2,000 
•ludcnts  of  Yonsei  University 
who  attended  the  chapel  at  the 
university’s  auditorium  to  join 
in  antigovernmenlal  demonst¬ 
rations  April  1  this  ye>ar.  He 
abused  and  criticized  the 
constitution  of  the  KepubUe 
of  Korea,  -nJ  plotted  ar.d"  in¬ 
stigated  public  upheavaL 

AJ^er  the  promulgation  of 
the  "-nfttsidentiai  Emergency 
Measure  of  April  3,  he  did  not 
report  hU  di^ct  and  indirect 
conneclioi.  with  the  DNSYL 
to  the  invv^tigaliun  authori¬ 
ties 

52.  Kim  Su-ebuL  20,  student 
of  ^nj^vuiutwan.  University, 
indulged  in  reading  books  that 
srv  related  to  tlte  detailed  des¬ 
cription  cf  C-)rmnunist  princi¬ 
ples  and  hoped  for  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  Comrpuniit 
state.  Kint  hid  the  delusion 
that  the  ostaoiishment  of  a 
CommMiist  government  is  oos- 
sibls  through  violent  student 
demonstrjHons  that  ataried 
Ixom  last  Cctoher. 

in  March  inis  year  Kim  met 
with  the  accused  Yi  Choi,  Kim 
Pyong-kon  and  Chong  Mun- 
hwa,  all  advisory  members  of 
the  league.  At  the  meeting, 
he  assumed  the  rtiponsibiliiy 
ot  manjputa’-ing  the  student 
demonstrations  In  bongpyun- 
gwan  University  as  a  member 
of  the  league  lo  overthrew  the 
government  amlVcmpU-ted  the 
detajJed  organization  chart  for 
the  denionsUalioni. 

Kim  also  attenJed  tho  rt- 
presentativei'  .mectinf  ol  the 
league  held  March  29  at  San- 
ung  Sepulcher  located  in  Kum- 
kok,  Koyang-gun,  Kyonggt-do, 
snd  joined  in  the  confirmatiun 
of  the  basic  guidelines  for  vio¬ 
lent  revolution. 

With  his  deep  involvement 
m  tne  acuvniui  ot  tne  league, 
he  engag;;d  in  exercising  a 
iceding  role  in  the  an'/igovcrn- 
nv»nlai  organization  and  m- 
aumed  the  rola  of  spcaihead- 
ing  the  student  demonstration 


of  the  uotversity  on  April  3  by 
preparing  the  prod  am  at  ions  of 
bonggyungvi,an  L’niveritly  and 
the  at  the  peak  cf  the 

demo.ns'.ration. 

He  is  charged  with  plotting 
civil  unrest.  He  also  criticized 
ind  ab  is^d  the  CoiisliUttion 
cf  the  Kepubli:  of  Korea.  He 
d'd  not  d.aclo.ie  his  cnarges  of 
the  direct  and  ir,dir..cl  reU- 
i;ons  v/ilh  the  DN'jjYL  to  the 
uivestigation  authorities  after 
the  Apfril  3  Presidential  Em¬ 
ergency  Measures. 

53.  "^0  Kyong  s/ik,  27,  jobless, 
iradaa»e(l  fru.m  Seoul  NaUon- 


al  University  ihii'ineering  Col- 
Itge  and  wa*  indicted  for  his 
involvement  in  ;he  KevuiuUon- 
ary  Unificiii-m  Party  case  on 
Oct.  7.  l9f-8. 

He  provided  bO.OOO  won  for 
Ihc-  operation  funds  of  the  lea¬ 
gue,  and  directed  the  unaccus- 
ed  Kang  Yong-won.  the  slu- 
<ieni  leader  jjI  the  Cheil 
Church,  lo  orgvnize  the  Ko¬ 
rean  Students  C.nnsiia.n  Fede¬ 
ration  for  opposition  lo  the 
Vushin  Conjii’ution  and  abo¬ 
lition  of  Ihu  Pr-.‘sidenUai  Em¬ 
ergency  Measures, 

54.  VI  Kwangil,  24,  a  drop- 


<'Ut  from  tho  Hankuk  Semi¬ 
nary.  former  youth  lejdt-r  of 
the  church  federation,  recruit 
cd  150  people  n  'lacjon,  Tae¬ 
gu,  Pusan,  Kwangju,  Chongiu, 
and  Chonju,  up  lo  .March  1»1, 
3974  for  the  toppling  of  the 
government,  and  plotted  the 
antigovernment  demonsira 
t'or..,  in  the  name  of  a  Japan¬ 
ese  gu  yd>‘ IxiycoH  and  .staged 
a  hunger  strike  by  33  Cnn.s- 
tian  slU'liinls  in  opposition  lo 
the  Yitshin  Consliiiil  ion  and 
for  aboli*ion  of  the  Pres-den- 
lial  Emergem-y  Measures. 


Analysis  of  ^Common  Fronf 

The  piece  which  follows  does  not 
deal  specifically  with  the  NDSYF  but 
remains  content  with  merely  preparing 
the  ideological  ground.  We  reprint 
the  piece  here  less  to  elicit  wonder 
at  the  theoretical  elegance  of  which 
ROK  state  propagandists  are  capable, 
than  to  show  precisely  what  kind  of 
political  "awareness”  the  NDYSF— PRP 
case  was  meant  to  reinforce.  As  later 
events  were  to  show,  if  evidence  at 
times  was  to  be  found  wanting,  not  so 
with  anti-communist  Ideology,  which 
could  always  be  counted  on  to  put  to 
rest  those  lingering  doubts  by  rais¬ 
ing,  yet  again,  the  bogey  of  "commu¬ 
nist  subversives"  in  the  midst  of  a 
"free  social  system"  where  "all  grudges 
and  disatisfactions  can  be  expressed 
openly  and  legally."  Note  that  this 
piece ,  the  second  of  two  installments, 
happily  coincides  with  the  concluding 
portion  of  "Summary  of  'League'  In¬ 
dictments,"  reprinted  above,  page  20. 

Reds  Urged  to  Drop  Plot 


rcKlowlnl  irUcl.  U  wrilUn 
V  Shin  &«n(  eho,  pre/«Mor  at 
politietl  ocitcwrc  at 
ViUv.ruty.  Vhia  *i  the  **cOn4 
mU  or  t>i«  trocle,  ~  £d. 

Bj  Shin  Sang-<bo 

Pint,  it  U  to  be  pointed  out 
that  iho  balince  of  power  a- 
wiong  tho  four  powers  sur¬ 
rounding  the  Korean  penin- 
•ula.  csnocially  the  trend  of 
iot'kin;?  pence/ul  cocxulence 
J>'twet:n  the  Uniled  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  between  the 
United  Sutea  and  Communist 
China,  and  bslween  Japan  and 
CoinmumsC  China,  requires 
peaceful  coexistence  between 
south  and  .nor'.';  Korea  in  the 
present  stale  of  territorial  di- 
viaxoQ. 

Under  thejs  circumslaneea, 
Kim  ll-aung,  however  villain¬ 
ous  he  might  be.  may  find  it 
safe  to  give  up  hia  ambition 


of  communizinf  the  Republic 
of  Korea  as  a  prelude  lo  uni- 
fieatiun.  However,  he  could 
maintain  his  one-man  dictat¬ 
orial  rule  only  on  the  pretext 
of  unifying  the  country  under 
communism  which  ha  has  re¬ 
peatedly  asserted  he  is  able  lo 
achieve,  and  his  abandonment 
of  the  ideology  for  commumz- 
ed  unification  would  mean  his 
political  suicide.  The  most 
effective  means  for  him  to 
promote  the  cause  of  unifica¬ 
tion  under  communisni  with- 
cut  nskin:;  an  arrred  .'v'nflicl 
ia  to  launch  a  politica'  xirugslc 
in  South  Korea  vigor\*u.«iy. 

Second,  the  “common  *ront'‘ 
atralcgy  is  indL<:*>ensabie  for 
laitr.ching  the  Commumsi  *>01.- 
tical  struggle  in  south  Korea. 
Communism  has  lost  all  of 
lU  altrartions  in  the  Republic 
On  account  of  tne  cruelty  ami 
barbarity  unleashed  by  the 


Communists  duriog  the  Korean 
■War,  the  strict  precautions  the 
south  Korean  people  always 
keep  ajainst  communism,  and 
their  haired  for  it.  This  is  the 
reason  why  the  Communists, 
defining  the  objective  of  th**ir 
struggle  as  *'p*.‘ople’s  demo- 
cralic  revolution,"  are  trying 
to  incite  an  anti-governmem 
movement  in  the  first  place 
and  an  anH-system  movement 
in  the  next  place  by  .nob'lu- 
ing  on  a  broad  scale  aj  per¬ 
sona  who  have  grudges  or  axe 
dLs.<iaLLsficd. 

Third,  as  the  Republic  of 
Korea  maintains  a  free  social 
aysUm.  it  i*  again  to  be  point¬ 
ed  out,  all  grudges  and  d;s- 
aatisfactions  can  be  expressed 
openly  and  legally.  This  con- 
aiiluiea  both  a  merit  and  a  de¬ 
ment  of  society.  By  cspiisi.z- 
ing  on  this  noim,  the  Com¬ 
munists  arc  attempting  lo  in- 
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fticatc  A  violent  revolution  by 
•^Tganiiinc  dJsw'.Ufied  «lc* 
ments  into  an  unruly  jnob  with 
a  view  lo_  drivms  the  Republic 
of  Kor«4  government  to  an  ir* 
revocable  disruption. 

Student  Uprising 

Ai  praised  in  the  preamble 
lo  the  Rcpviblic  of  Korea  Con¬ 
stitution,  ihe  student  upnsing 
in  April  1960  recorded  a  vic¬ 
tory  of  belief  in  liberty  as  it 
fought  and  toopled  a  corrupt 
regime.  U  »$  H  glorious  tower 
in  the  history  of  the  students 
movement  ia  Korea.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  it  expos¬ 
ed  the  enervation  and  inabili¬ 
ty  of  the  older  generation  of 
that  time. 

An«r  the  April  19,  1960, 
atudeni  uprising,  student 
movemeatj  in  this  country 
came  to  assume  a  political 
nature  to  a  remarkabe  extent, 
giving  rise  to  the  trend  that 
the  campus  becomes  restless  in 
April  every  year. 

Furthermore,  some  of  our 
citizens  who  are  loaded  heavi¬ 
ly  With  dissaiLsraciion  hung, 
their  expectation  for  a  reform 
on  political  movements  of  stu¬ 
dents.  This  being  the  situa¬ 
tion,  the  mental  attitude  has 
come  into  being  covertly  that 
student  movement,  even 
though  they  run  to  the  ex¬ 
treme,  should  be  tolerated  in 
society. 

The  Communists  never  fail 
to  capitalize  on  this  prevail¬ 


ing  attitude.  Regretting  their 
failure  to  do  anything  to  in¬ 
stigate  the  April  19C0  uprising 
into  a  socialist  revolution,  the 
north  Korean  Communis‘j 
agitated  our  students  under 
the  slogan,  “For  Another 
April  19.” 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  "the  • 
Communists  gave  clear  con¬ 
sciousness  of  pur^se  and  ela¬ 
borate  organization  to  spora¬ 
dic  and  spontaneous  student 
demonstrations  with  a  view  lo 
inciting  a  large-scale  anti- 
government,  anti-system  re¬ 
volt  As  most  of  our  college 
students  arc  from  the  upper 
social  class,  they  evidently  be¬ 
long  to  a  class  the  Commu¬ 
nists  consider  their  enemy. 

Nevertheless,  the  Commu¬ 
nists  encourage  our  students 
to  take  the  van  in  the  anti¬ 
government  struggle  in  order 
to  accelerate  the  arrival  of 
the  moment  conducive  to  com- 
munizstion  of  south  Korea  by 
utiliring  their  youthful  fight¬ 
ing  spirit  and  passion.  It  is 
loo  evident,  however,  that 
once  the  Communists  have 
succeeded  in  materializing 
their  aim  In  the  anti-govem- 
ment  and  anti-system  move¬ 
ment,  they  will  kick  them  off 
like  wornout  shoes  and  even 
,  arrest,  imprison,  and  execute 
them  as  enemies  of  their 
class. 

People’s  Revolution 

What  the  Communists  as- 
•  pire  to  achieve  in  south  Korea 


is  a  “national  democratic  re¬ 
volution"  or  a  “people’s  demo¬ 
cratic  revolutior.”  to  borrow 
their  jargon.  That  the  former 
is  an  interim  measure  toward 
a  "socialist  revolution”  can  be 
eloquently  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  “democratic  revolu¬ 
tion*  in  Russia  in  February 
1917  was  followed  by  the  lo- 
cialist  revolution  In  October 
that  year. 

Unable  to  launch  a  proletar¬ 
ian  socialist  revolution  at  one 
stroke,  the  Communists  prefer 
to  go  through  the  process  of 
a  naiionahst  or  democratic  re¬ 
volution.  Thii  is  because  the 
Communists  understand  too 
well  that  they  are  unable  to 
crush  their  opponents  with 
their  own  strength.  • 

In  other  words,  the  Com- 
munitts  cannot  overthrow  the 
existing  government  or  social 
order  without  relying  on  sup¬ 
port  from  other  classes  or 
political  parties.  Because  of 
this  inability,  the  Communists 
have  to  disguise  their  revolu- 
t)on~as  a  nationalist  or  demo 
cratie  one  in  the  first  place 
with  a  view  to  organizing  the 
common  front  and  mubiUzing 
the  non-Communiat  masses  in 
a  violent  revolution. 

U  is  like  seeking  fish  in  the 
wo(^  to  expect  the  Commu- 
nlfli  to  accept  democracy  and 
put  it  in.o  practice.  .Therefore 
n  would  be  tantamount  io 
digging  our  own  graves  If 
we  kcctpt  a  Communist  offer 
for  eollaboration  by  fulling  a 
prey  to  their  bait  of  fine 


words  such  u  liberty  and  de¬ 
mocracy.  We  can  find  innu¬ 
merable  examples  in  the  hiv 
tory  of  revolutions  In  the 
world’s  countries  showing  a 
ruinous  outcome  to  non-Com- 
munists  as  a  consequence  of . 
their  falling  s  victim  to  Isir 
speech  of  the  Communists  to 
form  a  common  front. 

When  the  Sino-Japanese 
War  ended  in  1945.  Chlang 
Kai-shek  and  Mao  T&e-iung 
concluded  the  October  lO 
agreement  with  a  view  to 
avoiding  a  civil  war  and  build¬ 
ing  up  the  ba&ii  of  peace  in 
China. 

A  political  organization 
known  as  the  '  “Democratic 
League**  came  Into  being  in 
areaa  controlled  by  the  Na¬ 
tionalist  Party.  It  consisted  of 
apUnter  parties  and  independ¬ 
ent  politicians  who  were  dis- 
salisiied  with  Chiang’s  dome¬ 
stic  policies,  A  Itihd  of  "com- 
mor.  front,"  the  Democratic 
League  demanded  dcmocrali- 
zalion  of  domestic  affairs. 
After  the  Nationalist-Commu¬ 
nist  truce  agreement  wis 
broken,  the  league  stubbornly 
objected  lo  civil  war. 

True  Nature 

As  the  civil  war  grew  fierce, 
however,  the  league  finally 
began  to  unveil  lU  true  na¬ 
ture.  Its  hegemoivy  was  held 
firmly  by  Communists,  while 
other  members  simply  follow¬ 
ed  them  blindly.  After  the 
civil  war  was  over,  Kuo  Mo-jo 
who  was  the  head  of  the  lea¬ 


gue  and  other  Communist 
members  were  sppointed  \o 
important  government  posi¬ 
tions  with  the  birth  of  the' 
People’s  Republic  of  China; 
'but  its  BOn-or  anU-Communist 
members  had  to  lade  sway. 

The  Democratic  league  of 
China  gives  us  a  precious  les¬ 
son.  it  shows  the  real  prece¬ 
dent  that  even  non-Commu- 
nists  chimed  in  with  Commu¬ 
nists  in  the  common  front 
organized  by  the  latter  and 
were  later  doomed  to  bloody 
purges..  This  is  typical  of  the 
Communist  strategy. 

Any  age  or  any  society  Is 
not  completely  free  from  dis- 
Sdtiafied  persons.  In  modern 
Korea,  overpopulation,  short¬ 
age  of  social  inheritance,  tra¬ 
ditional  poverty  and  terri¬ 
torial  division  into  and  con¬ 
frontation  between  the  south 
and  the  north  have  produced 
a  large  number  of  neople  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  reality.  U 
is  democracy  that  allows  Citi¬ 
zens  to  express  their  dissatis¬ 
fied  desire  peacefully  and  in 
a  legal  manner  and  settle  it 
rationally.  We  must  prevent 
the  dissatisfied  Oesirc  from 
exploding  into  violence  by 
positively  promoting  all  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions  to  function 
properly  and  cementing  the 
ties  between  the  government 
'  and  people  closely. 

The  Communists  believe 
only  in  one  god  —  strength, 
or  more  aptly,  "superiority  in 
strength.” 


Emergency  Measures 
N0.4 

Text  of  the  Presidential  Emergency  Measures  No.  4  adopted  at  an 

extraordinary  Cabinet  meeting  on  April  3,  1974: 

Article  1  It  shall  be  prohibited  for  any  person  to  organize  or 

join  the  National  Democratic  Youth  and  Student 
Federation  or  any  organization  affiliated  with  it; 
to  praise,  encourage  or  sympathize  with  the 
activities  of  the  said  organization  or  its  members; 
to  assemble  with  its  members  or  contact  them  by 
formal  means  of  communication  or  by  any  other 
means;  to  provide  a  place,  articles,  money  or  any 
other  accommodation  for  its  members  to  help  them 
hide,  establish  contact,  or  engage  in  other  activities; 
or  to  participate  directly  or  indirectly  in  the 
activities  of  the  said  organization  or  its  members. 

Articlje  2  It  shall  be  prohibited  for  any  person  to  publish, 
produce,  possess,  disseminate,  exhibit  or  sell 
documents,  books,  phonographic  records  or  any 
other  means  of  expression  concerning  the  activities 
of  the  said  orgaruzation  or  its  members. 

Article  3  It  shall  be  prohibited  for  any  person  to  advocate, 
instigate  or  propagate  any  act  or  acts  prohibited 
in  Articles  1  and  2. 

Article  4  Any  person  who  has  committed  an  act  or  acts 

prohibited  in  Articles  1  and  2  prior  to  the 
proclamation  of  this  measure  sh^l  report  in  person 
and  without  concealment  all  the  details  of  the  said 
act  or  acts  to  the  investigating  and  intelligence, 
authorities  not  later  than  8th  April,  1974.  Any 
such  act  or  acts  which  have  been  reported  in  person 
shall  be  exempted  from  punishment. 

Article  5  It  shall  be  prohibited  for  any  student  to  absent 
himself  from  school  or  refuse  to  attend  classes  or 
to  take  examinations  without  legitimate  cause,  to 
hold  an  assembly,  demonstration,  rally,  or  any 
individual  or  collective  sit  in,  outside  or  inside  Ae 
campus,  except  normal  classes  or  research  activities 
conducted  under  the  guidance  and  supervision  of 
the  school  authorities.  However,  customary 
non-political  activities  shaU  be  excepted.  


Article  6  It  is  prohibited  for  any  person  to  advocate, 

instigate  or  propagate  any  act  or  acts  prohibited 
in  this  measure  or  to  communicate  such  act  or  acts 
to  others  through  broadcasting,  reporting,  or 
publishing,  or  by  any  other  means. 

Article  7  The  Education  Minister  is  vested  with  authority  to 
expel  or  suspend  any  student  who  has  violated  the 
presidential  measure.  He  may  dissolve  student 
organizations  or  associations  or  any  other  student 
bodies  or  abolish  the  school  or  schools  to  which 
the  students  who  have  violated  this  presidential 
measure  belong.  The  Education  Minister  shall 
make  provisions  concerning  the  abolition  of  such 
schools. 

Article  8  Any  person  who  violates  Articles  1  to  6,  any 

person  who  violates  measures  taken  by  the 
Education  Minister  under  Article  7,  or  any 
person  who  defames  this  measure  shall  be 
punishable  by  death,  life  imprisonment  or 
imprisonment  for  not  less  than  five  years.  In  cases 
of  penal  servitude,  suspension  of  civil  rights  may 
be  imposed  concurrently.  Any  person  who  violate* 
Articles  1,3,5  or  6  shall  be  punished  even  if  he 
committed  an  unconsummated  offense  or  merely 
planned  a  conspiracy. 

Article  9  Any  person  who  violates  this  measure  shall  be 
subjected  to  arrest,  detention,  search  or  seizure 
without  warrant  and  tried  and  punished  by  the 
Emergency  Court-Martial. 

Article  10  The  prosecuting  officers  of  the  Emergency 

Court-Martial  may  order  reversion  to  the  State 
Treasury  of  any  documents  or  articles  of  a  person 
who  violated  the  presidential  measure  even  when 
(...). 

Article  11  When  the  Mayor  of  the  Special  City  of  Seoul,  the 
Mayor  of  Pusan,  or  any  provincial  governor 
requests  the  dispatch  of  troops  to  maintain  peace 
and  order,  the  regional  military  commander  shall 
comply  with  the  request  and  provide  such  support. 

Article  12  This  meastue  shall  be  effective  from  2200  hour* 
(local  time)  on  3td  .April,  1974. 
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IV.  NATIONWIDE  PROTESTS  FOR  CONSTITUTIONAL 
CHANGE  AND  THE  EMERGENCY  DECREES: 

A  CASE  OF  PREEMPTIVE  OVERKILL 
In  October  1973,  a  nationwide  protest  started  when 
students  of  the  Seoul  National  University  staged  a  series 
of  demonstrations  calling  for  an  end  to  “fascist  rule.” 
There  developed  a  substantial  movement  among  Intel* 
lectuals,  intelligentsia,  students,  opposition  politicians,  and 
many  businessmen  for  a  change  in  the  autocratic  power 
of  the  government.  Tens  of  thousands  of  students  struck 
and  boycotted  classes  in  an  effort  to  change  the  oppressive 
political  measures  of  the  Park  regime  which  stifled  all  po¬ 
litical  activity  except  that  supporting  the  government. 
What  they  were  uking  for  was  simply  a  return  of  demo¬ 
cratic  freedom. 

In  an  attempt  to  pacify  this  groundswell  of  opinion, 
on  December  3,  1973,  Park  replaced  10  of  his  20  ministers 
and  ousted  Lee  Hu  Rak  as  Chief  of  the  powerful  KCIA. 

This,  however,  did  not  silence  his  opposition,  and  on 
December  13,  a  group  of  IS  prominent  statesmen-among 
them  Yun  Po  Sun,  former  President  of  the  country;  Yu 
Chin  Oh,  former  President  of  Seoul.  University;  Stephen 
Cardinal  Kim,  the  leader  of  the  million  South  Korean 
Roman  Catholics;  and  Reverend  Kim  Kwan  Sook,  General 
Secretary  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches— joined  in 
calling  for  revision  of  the  unpopular  Yushin  Constitution. 
Again,  on  December  24,  a  group  of  30  civic  and  religious 
leaders  began  a  campaign  to  collect  a  million  signatures 
on  a  petition  calling  on  President  Park  to  accept  a  new 
and  democratic  constitution. 

The  government  immediately  responded  through  the 
Prime  Minister,  stating  categorically  that  “the  Government 
cannot  condone  any  acts  which  go  beyond  the  limit  of 
freedom  under  the  slogan  of  ‘change  the  Constitution’  or 
‘restore  democracy.’” 

On  January  8,  1974,  Park  Chong  Hee  decreed  in 
two  presidential  “Emergency  Decrees”  that  anyone  criti¬ 
cizing  the  Constitution  or  advocating  its  revision  would  be 
arrested,  court-martialed,  and  imprisoned  for  up  to  IS 
years. 

The  day  before  he  issued  this  decree,  61  prominent 
literary  men,  among  them  poets,  novelists,  and  playwrights, 
issued  a  statement  demanding  that  “the  basic  rights  of  the 
people,  including  the  freedom  of  conscience  and  the 
freedom  of  expression  ...  be  guaranteed  constitutionally.” 

When  20  of  the  signers  gathered  in  a  tearoom  in 
Seoul,  the  Korean  CIA  immediately  picked  up  nine  of  the 
participants,  among  them  the  national  poet  Kim  Chi  Ha  and 
the  novelist  Lee  Ho  Chul. 

In  a  wave  of  arrests  and  illegal  detentions,  the 
Korean  police  arrested  or  detained  politicians,  students, 
Christian  leaders,  Protestant  ministers,  and  other  individuals 
who  had  participated. 

On  January  21,  1974,  10  Protestant  clergymen  were 
arrested  for  violating  the  presidential  decree.  They  have 
been  convicted.  Four  were  sentenced  to  IS  years  im¬ 
prisonment,  two  received  10-year  sentences  at  hard  labor. 
Later,  on  March  6,  the  court-martial  Court  of  Appeals 
turned  down  the  appeal  of  these  six  Christian  churchmen. 


Student  demonstrations  continued,  and  on  January 
34,  about  140  students  were  picked  up,  questitmed,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  seven  of  them,  released.  On  February 
2,  two  of  these  were  jailed  for  10  years,  three  others  for 
seven  years  and  the  remaining  two  for  five  years.  On 
March  2,  the  Appellate  Court  reduced  the  prison  seitteaces 
imposed  on  them. 

The  convicthwa  continued.  On  March  2,  three  stu¬ 
dents  of  Seoul  Nattonal  Univmsity  were  convicted.'  In 
mid-March,  the  milRary  court  sentenced  five  members  of 
Hie  opposition  Democratic  UniHcation  Party  and  three 
members  of  the  opposition  New  Democratic  Party. 

On  March  28,  eight  ydung  Christian  clergymen  and 
students  (three  of  them  women)  were  sentenced.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  official  announcements,  thirty-four  students, 
churchmen,  politiciant,  and  Intellectuals  were  sentenced 
by  these  military  tribunals  from  January  28  until  March  31. 

Regardless  of  the  repression,  the  students  during  the 
month  of  March  and  early  April  1974  planned  further 
activities  opposing  the  repressive  acts  of  the  government 
of  Park  Chong  Hee. 

On  March  27,  the  Catholic  Univeraity  students  held 
meetings  demanding  the  dissolution  of  the  January  Emer¬ 
gency  Decrees.  Five  students  were  arreated.  On  April  1, 
universities  in  four  big  cities  including  Seoul  attempted 
to  hold  large  demonstrations.  These  were  thwarted  by 
government  agents  who  got  hold  of  secret  plans.  Forty 
students  were  arrested  on  this  occasion. 

Plans  were  pending  for  major  demonstrations  in 
front  of  the  Seoul  City  Hall  to  call  for  the  release  of  the 
arrested  students. 

On  April  3,  again  faced  with  massive  student  dem¬ 
onstrations,  the  govenunent  issued  its  decree  known  as 
Emergency  Measure  No.  4.  This  decree,  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  extreme  suppressive  laws  against  students  and  uni¬ 
versities  anywhere,  makes  it  a  crime  punishable  by  death 
for  students  to  refuse  to  attend  classes  or  join  in  demon¬ 
strations,  discussions,  rallies  or  any  other  type  of  student 
political  activity  and  specifically  provides  that  these  penal¬ 
ties  shall  also  be  applied  to  any  individual  or  individuals 
who  aid  or  act  in  concert  with  these  students. 

Arrests  are  continuing  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  Not 
only  are  students,  leading  clergymen,  intelligentsia,  nov¬ 
elists,  poets,  and  ordinary  dtfzeiu  included  in  the  wave  of 
suppression,  but  as  recently  as  last  week  one  of  Korea’s 
prominent  attorneys,  Kang  Shin  Ok,  who  dared  to  represent 
some  of  the  students,  has  been  arrested,  incarcerated  and 
held  by  the  police  authorities  in  Seoul  in  an  attempt  to 
deprive  these  defendants  of  legal  counsel. 

V.  TRIALS  OF  55  INDICTED  PURSUANT  TO 
EMERGENCY  DECREE  NO.  4 
As  of  July  2,  1974,  there  were  55  individuals  indicted  out 
of  approximately  250  who  had  been  arrested  for  violations 
of  Emergency  Decree  No.  4.  Many  of  those  originally  ar¬ 
rested  have  been  released,  and  it  is  not  known  how  many 
are  actually  now  detained.  Knowledgeable  sources  estimate 
that  at  least  100  are  still  being  detained  without  charges. 

The  55  individuals  arrested  and  indicted  were  divided 
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into  time  groups  to  be  triad  in  three  teperate  military 
court!  created  by  Emergency  Decree  No.  2  (copies  of 
Decree  No.  1 ,  2  and  4  are  attached  hereto).  Court  No.  I 
had  before  it  32  atudenta;  Court  No.  2,  21  adults,  mostly 
members  of  the  ao<alled  Peoples  Revolutkmary  Party;  and 
Court  No.  3,  two  Japanese  students.  The  following  is  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  proceedings  in  each  court: 

Court  No.  1 

As  of  this  date  (July  2,  1974),  there  had  been  seven  court 
sessions  with  more  sessions  sl^eduled  for  July  S  and  6. 
The  deferulants  had  been  examined,  and  it  was  not  known 
whether  or  not  the  defense  would  be  allowed  witnesses. 
At  the  final  stages,  they  were  denied  this  request  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  confessed.  However,  they  all  in¬ 
dicated  in  court  throu^  their  lawyers  that  the  confessions 
had  been  extracted  from  them  by  torture  and  that  they 
wished  to  proceed  to  trial  with  tiieh  witnesses. 

This  request  was  denied  and  the  atudenta  were  tried 
and  sentenced. 

Court  No.  2 

On  July  2,  1974,  this  court  had  five  seasioiu,  the  last  of 
which  was  on  June  26,  1974.  This  group  requested  that 
it  have  IS  witnesses  to  testify  on  their  behalf.  All  such 
witnesses  were  rejected  by  the  court.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  judges  had  allowed  four  witnesses  for  the  j^osecutor. 

Court  No.  3 

For  political  reasons,  this  court  was  charged  with  the  try¬ 
ing  of  two  Japanese  students  known  as  Tsefaikawa  and 
Haiakawa.  This  court  had  three  sessions.  The  government 
asked  for  one  witness,  which  was  accepted.  The  defense 
asked  for  two  witnesses;  both  were  rejected.  Incidentally, 
these  two  witnesses  were  defendants  in  group  No.  1 ,  and 
the  reason  for  the  rejection  was  the  same,  that  it  wasim' 
necessary  to  have  defense  witnesses  because  the  tegal  evi¬ 
dence  to  convict  was  present  in  the  form  of  a  confession. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  under  ordinary 
Korean  law,  a  trial  must  be  completed  within  four  months 
after  indictment;  that  the  origiiul  detention  is  to  be 
limited  to  10  days  for  police  and  20  days  for  prosecutor. 
However,  under  emergency  court-martid  pror^ures,  no 
limits  are  put  on  the  detention  of  defendants,  and  some 
have  been  held  more  than  three  months  without  being 
indicted  or  advised  of  charges. 

As  to  the  conduct  of  the  trials,  they  are  closed  to 
the  general  public,  although  each  defendant  is  entitled  to 
a  lawyer  and  one  relative.  No  other  public  representative 
is  allowed  at  the  trial.  Members  of  the  fore^  press 
corps  and  foreign  legal  observers  are  barred  from  witness¬ 
ing  the  proceedings.  (In  fairness  to  the  goverrunent,  it  must 
be  stated  that  a  member  of  the  local  press,  controlled  and 
censored  by  government  agents  who  physically  are  present 
in  each  newspaper  office,  is  allowed  to  attend  the  trials, 
provided  he  Ls  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Defense.) 

Conversations  with  four  lawyers  for  the  defense  and 
many  of  the  relatives  of  the  student-defendants  revealed 
with  certainty  that  (1)  the  student-defendants  were  tor¬ 
tured  into  giving  a  confession,  (2)  all  requests  for  witnesses 
to  defend  the  eases  were  denied,  although  each  defendant 
has  repudiated  his  confession,  and  (3)  at  all  times  the 
defendants  were  held  incommunicado  except  for  sporadic 
visits  of  their  lawyers. 

Since  the  author’s  visit  to  Korea  and  speciHcally  on 
July  18,  one  of  the  defendant’s  attorneys,  a  prominent 
South  Korean  lawyer,  Kang  Shim  Ok,  was  taken  from  his 
offices  by  CIA  agents  and  held  by  the  police  for  having 
defended  some  of  the  students  in  these  proceedings. 
Another  lawyer  was  also  arrested,  held  for  t^o  days,  and 
then  released  in  an  attempt  to  intimidate  him  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  defense  of  the  students. 

Also,  since  the  author’s  visit  to  Korea,  these  military 
courts  have  sentenced  14  defendants  to  death,  the  two 
Japanese  students  received  each  a  prison  term  of  20 


yean,  ana  although  91  defendmrts  have  been  convicted 
so  far,  it  is  estimatad  that  100  or  more  are  fat  jail  awaiting 
trial. 

Furthermore,  Yun  Po  Sun,  former  Praaident  of  the 
Republic,  has  been  arrested  and  is  being  tried  pursuant  to 
Emmgency  Decree  No.  4  together  with  three  other  promi¬ 
nent  Koreans,  The  Revmend  Park  Hyong  Kyu,  an  out¬ 
spoken  Presbyterian  minister;  Rim  Doi«  Gil,  a  pre^essor  of 
American  studies  at  Yonaei  University  in  Seoul;  and  The. 
Reverend  Kim  Chan  Kook,  Dean  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Yonsei.  All  face  a  possible  death  smitence. 

In  addition,  Khn  Dae  Jung,  a  former  candidate  for 
the  i^eaidency,  is  now  before  a  dvflian  court  on  charges 
of  election  law  violations  in  1967  and  1971. 

On  July  19,  a  prominent  Roman  Catholic  bishop. 
The  Most  Revered  Dantel  Chi,  was  indicted  for  allegedly 
attempting  the  overthrow  of  the  government  and  is  now 
being  tried  before  a  secret  military  court. 

The  Defense  Minister,  Suh  Jong  Chul,  reviewed 
many  of  the  eentences  on  July  20  and  conunuted  five  of 
the  death  sentences,  indoding  the  death  sentance  of  the 
dissident  poet,  Kim  Chi  Ha,  and  four  other  men  con¬ 
victed  for  an  alleged  snti-govemment  plot. 

VI.  TORTURE  OP  POLITICAL  PRISONERS 
In  almost  every  quarter  of  the  Korean  society,  from  the 
religious  leaders  to  the  lawyers  to  the  leaders  of  the  op¬ 
position,  and  the  intellectuals  of  the  academic  com¬ 
munity.  the  torture  of  political  prisoners  was  considered 
to  be  a  foregone  conclusion— smnething  that  happens 
frequently,  if  not  on  arrest,  then  surely  on  the  detention 
of  s  politick  prisoner. 

Specific  evidence,  however,  such  as  photographs  of 
prisoners  physically  maimed,  except  in  one  instance,  is 
most  difficult  to  find.  Accordingly,  we  have  to  rely  upon 
statements  from  the  family  of  a  prisoner,  the  statement  of 
his  lawyer,  or  the  statement  of  the  prisoner  himself. 

All  of  the  six  lawyers  defending  the  32  students 
recently  on  trial  before  military  courts  revealed  to  me  that 
it  wu  relayed  to  them  from  their  clients  that  each  of 
them  had  been  tortured  in  one  way  or  another  by  the 
Korean  CIA  in  order  to  extract  from  them  a  “confession.” 
These  lawyers  related  specific  methods  of  torture  referred 
to  in  this  report,  sucii  as  forcing  cold  watn  through 
nostrils  of  individuals,  causing  of  extreme  fatigue,  the  use 
of  “screams  and  yelps"  in  adjoining  rooms  as  a  warning, 
and  the  physical  beating  of  the  prisoners  themselves. 

The  national  poet  Kim  Oii  Ha  gave  evidence  of 
being  tortured. 

Chang  Chun  Ha,  a  well-known  Korean  intellectual, 
publisher,  and  former  member  of  the  Korean  Assembly, 
testified  that  he  was  subjected  to  being  hanged  upside 
down  and  simultaneously  having  been  burned  with  a  flame 
on  several  parts  of  his  body. 

Soh  Sung,  a  handsome  Japanese-born  Seoul  National 
University  student,  was  a  handsome  young  man  when  he 
entered  prison.  He  appeared  in  court  with  a  badly  burned 
body  and  face.  His  ean  and  eyelids  had  disappeared  and 
his  fingers  adhered  together.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to 
sign  a  record  by  using  the  imprint  of  his  toe.  The  Korean 
government  explains  this  obvious  change  of  appearance 
by  nying  that  he  fell  into  burning  oil  on  a  stove. 

Reports  were  made  to  the  author  that  other  methods 
used  involved  the  use  of  electric  shock  applied  to  the 
private  parts  of  individuals  and  “persuasive”  techniques  in 
order  to  extract  from  the  defendants  a  confession. 

The  author  realizes  that  the  evidence  produced  in 
this  report  on  torture  is  not  extensive  but  ve^y  believes, 
(m  the  basis  of  conversations  with  mdible  and  responsibie 
people  who  have  direct  knowledge  of  the  use  of  such 
techniques,  that  the  conclusion  reached  here  is  supported 
by  reliable  evidence. 
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INTERVIEW:  Kim  Jong  Pil 

There 


INTERVIEW- Ha 

Is  to  Be  No  Torture’ 


Perhaps  no  one  is  closer  to  the  aloof 
and  autocratic  President  of  South  Korea, 
Park  Chung  Hee,  than  48-year-old  Kim 
Jong  Pil.  When  General  Park  first  seized 
power  in  1961,  he  named  then  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Colonel  Kim  as  the  first  director  of 
'the  Korean  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
And  two  years  later,  when  Park  decided 
to  legitimize  his  rule  by  running  as  a 
civilian  candidate,  it  was  Kim  who  or¬ 
ganized  Park’s  successful  Democratic  Re¬ 
publican  Party.  For  his  efforts,  Kim  be¬ 
came  South  Korea’s  Premier.  Last  week 
in  the  Premier’s  office  in  Seoul,  soft- 
spoken  Kim  Jong  Pil  defended  Park’s  sys¬ 
tematic  repression  of  political  opponents 
(page  19)  in  an  interview  with  News- 
week’s  Paul  Brinkley-Rogers.  Below, 
their  conversation: 

BRINKLEY-ROGERS:  Why  Is  the  Korean 
Government  arresting  students,  clergy¬ 
men  and  even  a  poet  and  giving  them 
death  sentences  or  life  In  prison? 

KIM:  Korea  faces  difficult  and  unique 
problems,  the  like  of  which  cannot  be 
found  elsewhere.  The  most  critical  issue 
here  is  national  security.  The  constant 
aim  of  the  Communists  in  the  north  is  to 
create  an  unstable  situation  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Consequently,  the  Communists  con¬ 
tinually  seek  to  instigate  disorder  and 
foment  confusion  in  me  south.  We  are 
thus  in  a  state  of  seige.  Despite  the  armi¬ 
stice  of  1953,  we  are  still  in  a  virtual  war¬ 
time  situation. 


are  politicians,  students,  professors,  busi¬ 
nessmen  or  clergymen.  Bishop  Chi  and 
Kim  Chi  Ha  joined  those  people  not  be¬ 
cause  they  were  a  Communist  group,  but 
for  reasons  of  their  own  personal  ambi¬ 
tion.  They  have  the  same  objective  as 
the  Communists:  to  overthrow  this  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  Communists  have  cleverly 
utilized  them  in  this  initial  stage. 

Q.  Is  former  President  Yun  Po  Sun  In 
the  same  category? 

A.  Of  course  he’s  not  a  Coimmmist,  but 
he’s  a  pohtician  and  consequently  has 
political  ambitions. 

Q.  Don't  you  actually  have  social  stabili¬ 
ty  here? 

A.”  The  economy  doesn’t  have  much 


A.  I  have  issued  very  strong  instruc¬ 
tions  that  there  is  to  be  no  torture.  We 
are  trying  these  people  under  law.  But 
you  must  understand  that  Communists 
fi^t  in  the  courts  the  way  they  do  else¬ 
where,  fabricating  all  sorts  of  things  at 
trials.  I  can  assmre  you,  however,  that 
there  has  been  no  torture  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge.  Let  me  tell  you  a  story. 
Bishop  Chi  was  in  custody  at  St  Mary’s 
Hospital  last  week  and  one  momiiig  a 
crowd  of  Catholics  ganged  up  on- a  gov¬ 
ernment  representative  there,  beat  him 
unconscious  and  took  the  bishop  away. 
But  we  have  done  nothing  against  Bishop 
Chi  or  any  Catholics  for  this. 

Q.  Given  y<wr  obfectlons  to  some  of  our 
reporting,  why  haven’t  foreign  loumallsts 


Q.  But  South  Korea  has  had  peace  for 
21  years. 

A.  The  north  does  not  dare  provoke 
actual  military  combat  because  it  cannot 
do  so  with  any  assurance  of  success.  We 
have  a  very  strong  defensive  posture. 
Therefore,  [North  Korean  President]  Kim 
II  Sung  is  trying  to  cajole  or  to  force 
the  U.N.  or  the  U.S.  into  withdrawing 
their  forces  from  South  Korea.  He  is  also 
instigating  constant  provocations  by  in¬ 
filtrating  spies  and  saboteinrs,  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  create  disorder  in  the  south. 

Q.  Are  the  55  defendants  in  the  court- 
martial  trials.  Including  poet  Kim  Chi  Ha 
and  Bishop  Daniel  Chi,  Communists? 

A.  I  don’t  think  Kim  Chi  Ha  and  Bish¬ 
op  Chi  are  Communists  and  we  do  not 
deal  with  them  as  Communists,  or  even 
as  fellow  travelers.  But  among  those  on 
trial  now  are  members  of  tlie  People’s 
Revolutionary  Party  who  are  Commu¬ 
nists  and  have  played  leading  roles  in 
the  recent  plot.  But  the  “people’s  front’’ 
strategy  does  not  try  to  immediately  es¬ 
tablish  a  Communist  regime,  but  to  pro¬ 
vide  some  cause  around  which  discon¬ 
tented  people  can  rally,  whether  they 


depth  yet  and  we  must  exercise  strong 
leadership  and  effective  policies  to  main¬ 
tain  stability.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  protect  itself  and  its  people,  and 
to  insure  national  secimty.  A  good  paral¬ 
lel  is  cancer.  If  you  let  it  spread,  it  is  too 
late  to  save  your  life.  You  must  operate 
and  take  out  any  contaminated  or  suspi¬ 
cious  part.  What  we  are  doing  is  per¬ 
forming  preventive  surgery. 

Q.  Some  Korean  religious  figures  com¬ 
plain  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  carry 
out  what  they  call  social-action  programs. 
Would  you  consider  these  programs  out¬ 
side  their  proper  sphere  of  Influence? 

A.  It’s  not  the  churches  as  institutions 
but  just  a  few  individual  clergymen  who 
went  beyond  the  boimdary  line.  I  am  not 
defending  the  churches  simply  because 
I  am  a  Christian,  but  there  are  really 
only  a  few  bad  apples  among  the  clergy. 

Q.  There  will  be  hearings  this  week  on 
alleged  violations  of  human  rights  in  Korea 
before  a  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
foreign-affairs  subcommittee  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  How  will  you  react  to  possible  charges 
there  of  torture  here? 


been  allowed  to  attend  the  court-martial 
trials  or  interview  sentenced  prisoners? 
Wouldn’t  this  help  us  verify  facts? 

A.  These  are  not  ordinary  cases,  like 
robberies;  this  is  treason.  Even  though 
the  cases  are  heard  by  military  courts, 
the  defendants’  rights  are  guaranteed. 
They  have  three  possible  appeals,  all  the 
way  to  the  Supreme  Coiut  And  certain 
people  are  permitted  to  attend  the  trials: 
attorneys,  family  members  and  reporters 
accredited  to  the  Defense  Ministry.  In 
the  case  of  the  Japanese  defendants,  em¬ 
bassy  officials  attended.  So  these  were 
not  completely  closed  trials.  But  if  you 
foreign  correspondents  attend,  then  some 
of  the  defendants  are  going  to  start  fab¬ 
ricating  all  lands  of  things.  If  there  are 
news  stories  about  torture,  tho  U.S.  Con¬ 
gress  opens  hearings,  and  this  does  no 
good,  but  only  complicates  the  situation. 

Q.  What  about  U.S.  erlOdsni? 

A.  We  do  appreciate  advice  from  our 
friends,  but  only  as  long  as  it  helps  us 
develop  a  free  and  democratic  nation. 
We  are  now  trying  to  overcome  certain 
difficulties  effectively.  I  hope  our  Ameri¬ 
can  frie?ids  understand  our  position. 


Ncwaweek,  Angiut  12, 1974 
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"Oh  yes...  Tell  me,  was  there  really  a  PRP?"' 
"No ,  the  government  dreamed  it  all  up . " 

"Then,  on  what  basis  are  they  holding  you  in  prison?" 

"The  interrogation.  They  kept  at  me  until  I  'confessed.'" 
"Was  the  torture  bad?" 

"Terrible,  brutal.  They  ruptured  my  intestines...!  couldn't 
stand  it.  They  admitted  they  were  trumping  up  the  whole  case. 
The  KOI A  said  to  me:  'We  know  this  is  rough  on  you,  but  it's  a 
political  problem  so  just  try  to  stand  it  for  a  while.'" 
—  Conversation  between  Kim  Chi  Ha  and  Ha  Chae  Wan,  as  re¬ 
ported  in  the  former's  long  article  recounting  his  prison 
experiences  and  carried  in  the  Dong- a  Ilbo,  February  25-27. 


AN  UPDATING;  OCTOBER  1974 

Since  the  author’s  visit  to  Korea  in  July  of  1974,  the 
Republic  of  Korea  initially  intensified  its  repression  by 
the  arrest  and  trial  of  prominent  Koreans  who  were 
outspoken  critics  of  the  government  such  as  Bishop  Chi, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Woiyu,  Yun  Po  Sun, 
former  President  of  the  Republic,  Kang  Shin  Ok,  promi¬ 
nent  lawyer  and  counsel  to  Kim  Chi  Ha,  the  national  poet 
of  Korea  and  other  prominent  religious  leaders,  profes¬ 
sionals  and  students. 

Scores  of  students  and  their  supporters  have  been 
given  long  prison  terms  varying  from  life  to  three  years. 
At  least  five  have  been  sentenced  to  death. 

Ironically,  the  repression  seemed  to  ease  after  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Park  Chung  Hee,  resulting  from  an  assassi¬ 
nation  attempt  on  the  President. 

Shortly  thereafter.  President  Park  terminated  Emer¬ 
gency  Decrees  No.  1  and  No.  4  leaving,  in  effect. 
Emergency  Decree  No.  2  (the  Military  Tribunals)  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  prosecution  of  those  remaining  to  be 
tried.  It  can  be  reliably  reported  that  some  of  the  initial 
recommendations  of  this  report  have  been  in  fact  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Korean  government  and  there  is  evidence 
which  points  to  the  alleviation  of  the  use  of  torture  by 
Korean  police  and  military  authorities. 

At  the  United  Nations  this  report  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Director  of  the  Human  Rights  Division  for 
filing  with  the  sub-Commission  on  prevention  of  dis¬ 
crimination  and  protection  of  minorities  pursuant  to 
resolutions  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  ij'1235, 
#1503  and  #728F.  Further  steps  are  being  taken  by  non¬ 
governmental  organizations  to  participate  in  the  inter¬ 
national  debate  concerning  the  United  Nations  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  Republic  of  Korea  and,  in  particular,  an 
intervention  is  being  sought  to  the  effect  of  asking  the 
United  Nations  to  remove  from  the  Republic  of  Korea 
and  the  American  Forces  stationed  there,  the  flag  and 
offices  of  the  United  Nations. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  easier  to  state  in  chronological 
order  some  of  the  main  events  which  have  occurred  since 
the  author’s  departure  from  Seoul  on  July  6,  1974: 


July  6 
July  11 


July  13 

\ 

July  14 


Arrest  of  Bishop  Daniel  Chi,  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Wonju,  for  supporting 
Kim  Chi  Ha  and  the  students. 

Military  Court  sentences  seven  dissidents 
to  death,  eight  to  life  imprisonment  and 
six  to  twenty  years. 

Seven  more  sent  to  death,  including  the 
national  poet  Kim  Chi  Ha. 

Yun  Po  Sun,  South  Korea’s  beloved  cx- 
President,  arrested  for  giving  $  1 ,000  to  a 
minister  of  the  Cheil  church  in  Seoul  to 


July  16 


July  18 

July  19 

July  20 

July  24  — 
September  1 

July  24 

July  25 
July  26 

July  28 

July  30 
July  30 


August  4 


assist  a  student  group. 

Former  President  Yun  Po  Sun,  Reverend 
Park  Kyong  Kyu,  prominent  Presbyterian 
Minister,  Kim  Dong  Gil,  a  professor  of 
American  studies  at  Yonsei  University, 
and  Reverend  Kim  Chan  Kook,  Dean  of 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Yonsei,  go 
on  trial  for  supporting  student  political 
activities. 

Prominent  South  Korean  lawyer,  Kang 
Shin  Ok,  defense  attorney  for  poet  Kim 
Chi  Ha,  arrested  and  taken  from  his  of* 
Hce  by  Korean  Secret  Service  Police. 
Bishop  Daniel  Chi  formally  charged  with 
attempting  to  overthrow  the  Korean  gov¬ 
ernment  by  violent  means. 

Korean  government  commutes  the  death 
sentences  of  Kim  Chi  Ha  and  four  othen 
to  life  sentences. 

Convictions  continue  —  ail  defendants 
charged  found  guilty  by  military  courts 
add  given  sentences  mostly  from  life  to 
twenty  years  and  some  from  three  to 
fifteen  years.  ~ 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  defends  U.S. 
aid  to  Seoul:  “Where  we  believe  the 
national  interest  is  at  stake,  we  proceed 
even  when  we  don’t  approve  of  the 
country’s  poUcies.” 

2,000  attend  mass  protest  by  Catholics 
in  Seoul  against  the  arrest  of  Bishop  Chi. 
The  chief  legal  officer  for  the  Ministry 
of  National  Defense  officially  denies  that 
defendants  have  been  tortured  and  pre¬ 
vented  from  cross-examining  government 
witnesses  at  the  trials. 

Korean  CIA  agents  arrest  and  interrogate 
Catholic  nun.  Sister  Sye  Raymonde, 
secretary  to  Bishop  Chi,  for  seventeen 
hours. 

Korean  CIA  agents  arrest  and  detain  two 
Irish  (Columban)  Priests  for  illegal  po¬ 
litical  activities. 

William  J.  Butler,  the  author,  and  Profes¬ 
sor  Edwin  O.  Reischauer  testify  before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
Congressman  Donald  M.  Fraser  presiding, 
requesting  a  curtailment  of  U.S.  military 
economic  aid  to  Korea  pursuant  to  Sec-, 
tion  32  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Law  of  1973- 
1974. 

Premier  Kim  Jong  Pil,  justifying  the  ac- 
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August  7 
August  8 
August  12 


August  IS 


August  23 


September  3 


S^tember  4 


tion  of  the  Korean  government,  an¬ 
nounces: 

“We  must  insure  our  economy  and  our 
national  security  before  we  can  develop 
democracy.” 

Sixty  more  students  and  others  put  on 
trial. 

Twenty-six  more  convictions  received 
prison  terms  from  three  to  fifteen  years. 
Yun  Po  Sun  sentenced  to  three  years; 
suspended  sentence.  Reverend  Park 
Hyong  Kyu  sentenced  to  IS  years  and 
15  years  suspension  of  civil  rights.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kim  Dong  U  sentenced  to  IS 
years  and  15  years  suspension  of  civil 
rights.  Dean  Kim  Chan  Kuk  sentenced  to 
10  years  and  10  years  suspension  of  civil 
rights.  Bishop  Daniel  Chi  sentenced  to 
IS  years  and  IS  years  suspension  of 
civil  rights. 

Mrs.  Park  Chung  Hec,  South  Korea’s 
much  admired  First  Lady,  mortally 
wounded  in  an  assassination  attempt 
on  her  husband. 

Two  Emergency  Decrees  ^1  and  #4  termi¬ 
nated  by  President  Park.  Emergency  De¬ 
cree  #2  (Military  Courts)  continued  to 
finish  pending  trials. 

U.S.  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
recommends  a  25%  cutback  of  the  com¬ 
bined  military  grants  and  credit  ceiling 
to  the  Republic  of  Korea  for  fiscal  1974. 
Military  Court  sentences  prominent  law¬ 
yer  Kang  Chin  Ok  to  ten  years  in  prison 
and  ten  years  loss  of  his  civil  rights  for 
defending  national  poet  Kim  Chi  Ha  and 
remarking  at  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  in 
a  summation  that  the  trial  was  like  those 
held  by  the  Nazis  in  Germany. 


September  U.S.  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
adopted  an  amendment  by  Donald  M. 
Fraser  of  Minnesota,  putting  a  ceiling  of 
SI 00  million  in  military  grants  and  $15 
million  for  excess  defense  articles. 

Note:  Both  Committees  are  now  working 
on  submission  to  the  Congress  of 
their  respective  resolutions. 

September  28  Military  and  Special  Riot  Police  break  up 
.  prayer  meeting  in  Seoul  and  bodily  carry 

off  a  Catholic  priest  in  his  vestment 
garments. 

Political  activity  within  Korea  continues  to  be  met  with 
repression  by  Korean  authorities.  Recently,  mass  prayer 
meetings  held  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have  been 
broken  up  by  the  police  and  the  priest  leaders  have  been 
dragged  off  bodily  for  further  interrogation  by  Korean 
CIA  authorities. 

Dissent  is  not  tolerated.  The  government  has  made 
it  clear  that  all  political  activity  criticizing  the  State  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  threat  to  the  security  of  Korea. 

The  Yushtn  Constitution  provides  for  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  President  Park  as  President  of  Korea  and  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  military  forces  for  life.  It  gives  the  Executive 
the  power  to  suppress  all  aspects  of  human  freedom, 
makes  a  mockery  out  of  the  democratic  process  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  legal  excuse  for  the  suppression  of  all 
political  thought.  UntU  certain  provisions  of  this  con¬ 
stitution  are  changed;  until  all  those  in  prison  solely  for 
political  expression  are  released  and  until  the  proper  legal 
rights  and  remedies  are  given  to  the  people,  Korea  still 
struggles  to  be  free  in  the  20th  century. 

The  United  Nations,  under  whose  flag  foreign  mili¬ 
tary  forces  stationed  in  Korea  serve,  and  the  United  States, 
which  provides  enormous  military  and  economic  aid  to  the 
Korean  nation,  should  seriously  consider  withdrawing  their 
support  which  is  being  used  to  perpetuate  the  tyrannical 
and  represnve  measures  of  a  dictator  with  an  insatiable  ap¬ 
petite  for  autocratic  power. 


Confirms  Verdicts  of  Yun,  Tji  the  KOREA  TIMES,  12  OCTOBER .  1974 

Emergency  Military  Court 
Ends  9  Months’  Function 


The  ■  Appellate  Emergency 
Court-martial  turned  down  ap¬ 
peals  from  former  president 
Yun  Po-sun,  Catholic  Bishop 
Tji  Hak-soun  and  eight  other 
people  yesterday  as  it  com¬ 
pleted  trials  of  violators  of  pre¬ 
sidential  emergency  decrees. 

With  the  sentencing  yester¬ 
day.  in  which  Vun's  suspended 
three-year  term  and  Tjl’s  15- 
year,  imprisonment  were  up¬ 
held.'  the  emergency  courts- 
martial  ended  their  nine  mon. 
ths  of  functioning, 

:  The  v'  special  courts-martial 
were  established  on  Jan.  8  with 
the  proclamation  of  Presidenti¬ 
al  Emergency  Decree  No.  1 
which  banned  all  forms  of  cri¬ 
ticism  .of  the  present  Consti¬ 
tution; 

A  total  of  203  people  have 
been  tried  since  then  and  all 
were  convicted.  They  included 
those  who  were  charged  with 
violating  the  Presidential  Em¬ 
ergency  Decree  No.  4  issued 
on  April  3  outlawing  an  anti- 
government  student  movement 


called  the  National  Federation 
of  Democratic  Youths  and  Stu¬ 
dents,.' 

Both  ’  ■  Presidential  i  Decrees 
Nos.  1  and  4  were  lifted  on 
Aug.  23  but  court-martial  pro¬ 
ceedings  continued  for  people 
who  were  already  charged. 

A  Defense  Ministry  spokes¬ 
man  said  -  yesterday  that  the 
emergency  courts-martial  would 
continue  functioning',  only  in 
areas  related  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  review  of  sentences  gi¬ 
ven  by  the  .eourts-martlal. 

The  Appellate  Emergency 
Court-martial  presided  over  by 
Gen.  Lee  Se-ho  upheld  earlier 
sentences  ranging  from  life 
terms  to  jive  years  in  Jail  for 
the  eight  other  people. 

Of  them  Lee  Song-jae.  a 
member  of  the  outlawed  Peo¬ 
ple's  Revolutionary  Party,  was 
given  '  life  imprisonment  and 
former  national  assemblyman 
Kim  Cbu-muk. ,  former  police 
captain  Chong  Ho-yong  and 
Kim  In-han.  a  former  senior 
official  at  the  Central  Intelli¬ 


gence  Agency,  were  sentenced 
to  15  years  in  jail  each. 

Kang  Shin-ok.  a  lawyer  who 
had  defended  poet  Kim  Chi- 
ha  in  the  court-martial  trials, 
and  Kim  Chae-wi,  a  former  na¬ 
tional  assemblyman,  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  10  years  in  jail  each, 
and  Lee  Yong-sop,  a  former 
police  general,  to  a  12-year 
term.  -  ■ 

The  appeal  court-martial  ac¬ 
cepted  appeals  from  three 
other  people  and  reduced  their 
sentences.  Prof.  Kim  Chan-kuk. 
dean  pf  theology  at  Yonsel 
University,  had  his  10-year  term 
commuted  to  five  years  and  two 
Yonsel  students.  Hong  Song- 
yop  and  Cho  Hyong-sik,  were 
given  five  years  and  three 
years,  respectively,  two  years 
shorter  than  earlier  sentence. 
Both  former  president  Yun. 
now  77.  and  Bishop .  Tji,  53, 
of  Wonju  Diocese,  were  con¬ 
victed  for  giving  financial  sup¬ 
port  to  members  of  the  Na- 
tionsl  Fcderdlion  of  -Democr&- 
tic  Youths  and  Students.  Yun 


was  sentenced  to  three  years 
in  jail  with  a  stay  of  execution 
for  five  years. 

The  emergency  courts-marti¬ 
al,  through  their  nine-month 
trials,  have  given  death  sen¬ 
tences  to  eight  people,  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  People's  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Party,  and  life  terms 
to  13  others,  including  seven 
PRP  members  and  four  stu¬ 
dents. 

Of  the  203  convicted.  114 
are  students.  They  Include  40 
students  from  Seoul  National 
University.  17  from  Yonsel  Uni¬ 
versity,  14  from  CfTonnam  Na¬ 
tional  University  in  Kwangju, 
11  from  Sogang  University, 
eight  from  Kyongbuk  National 
University  in  Taegu,  four  from 
Sunkyunkwan  University  and 
three  each  from  Pusan  Univ¬ 
ersity,  .Hanyang  University^ 
and  Hankuk  Theological  Se¬ 
minary. 

Those  convicted  by  the  em¬ 
ergency  courts-martial  also  in¬ 
clude  two  Japanese,  freelance 
journalist  Tachikawa  Masakl 
and  guest  college  lecturer  Ha- 
yakawa  Yoshiharu,  who  both 
were  given  20-year  jail  terms 
plus  15  years  of  suspension 
of  civil  rights. 

The  last  trial  session  of  the 
Appellate  Emergency  Court- 
martial  yesterday  was  observed 
by  one  family  member  for  each 
defendant,  lawyers  and  press¬ 
men  accredited  to  the  Defense 
Mmistry. 
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FORD  PROPS  PARK 


Dear  Mr.  President: 

God  bless  you  and  your  family  in 
this  abundant  season.  We  especially 
pray  for  your  wife's  complete  recovery. 
We  also  pray  for  our  friends,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  and  for  their  limitless 
prosperity.  We,  who  are  addressing 
ourselves  to  you  in  this  letter,  are 
mothers  of  young  people  who  have  been 
sentenced  to  death,  life  imprisonment, 
and  prison  terms  of  7,  10,  15  or  20 
years  for  political  reasons. 

According  to  news  reports,  you 
will  soon  be  visiting  Korea.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  Korea  are  pleased  with  your  in¬ 
terest  in  our  nation.  However,  the 
circumstances  dn  which  we  now  find  our¬ 
selves  ,  mean  that  there  are  some  in  Ko¬ 
rea  to  whom  your  visit  will  bring  sad¬ 
ness  instead  of  happiness.  -  In  1960, 
when  former  President  Eisenhower  visit¬ 
ed  our  nation,  we  welcomed  him  with 
great  excitement.  Even  today,  the  af¬ 
fection  which  we  feel  for  you  is  no 
different  from  that  time.  However, 
circumstances  today  make  it  difficult 
to  express  the  feelings  which  lie  deep 
in  our  hearts.  To  speak  frankly,  we 
are  frightened  about  the  possible  re¬ 
sults  of  your  visit.  We  are,  in  fact, 
so  overcome  with  fear  an’d  concern,  that 
we  are  sending  this  letter  to  you. 

Our  children,  attempting  to  pat¬ 
tern  their  lives  after  Jesus  Christ, 
have  worked  through  student  organiza¬ 
tions  to  renew  Korea.  Because  of  this 
they  are  in  prison  convicted  of  being 
communists  and  anti-government  acti¬ 
vists  .  They  have  all  chosen  to  live 
and  serve  with  the  oppressed  and  rejec¬ 
ted,  the  poor  who  labor  in  farms  and 
rural  areas .  They  have  done  this  out 
of  the  deep  conviction  of  their  Chris¬ 
tian  faith.  They  have  sought  to  assist 
the  poor  people  in  achieving  a  sense  of 
pride  and.  individual  worth  and  to  help 
them  become  independent  members  ..of  so¬ 
ciety.  Impressed'  by  the  lessons  they 
have  learned  theoretically  in  school, 
they  have  worked  to  make  democracy  a 
reality. 


Besponding  to  protest  from  people  in 
Korea,  Japan,  the  U.S.  and  around  the 


world.  Ford  felt  constrained  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  his  Seoul  sogoum:  the 
visit  should  in  no  way  he  interpreted 
as  a  show  of  personal  support  for  Park 
Chung  Hee.  The  above  photo,  blown  up 
life-size,  appeared  on  a  government 
propaganda  board  just  before  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  1975  referendum.  The  slogan 
reads:  "For  the  security  of  the  state, 
'security  foreign  policy. 


Believing  that  God  created  man  in 
his  own  image  and  that  he  wishes  all  to 
be  free  and  blessed  in  His  sight,  our 
children  have  given  of  their  sweat  and 
tears  to  help  fred  .people  from  the  in¬ 
justices  of  our  society.  However,  the 
Park  regime,  during  its  thirteen  years 
in  power,  has  demonstrated  no  real  con¬ 
cern  for  the  needs  of  the  people,  but 
has  only  been  concerned  for  its  own  po-' 
litlcal  survival.  To  this  end  it  has 
enforced  the  so-called  Yushin  Constitu¬ 
tion  with  the  use  of  tanks  and  fabrica¬ 
ted  elections  which  have  violated  the 
rights  of  the  people.  Even  one  word 
spoken  in  opposition  to  this  has  brand- 
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ed  the  speaker  as  a  communist. 

Our  children  felt  that  they  could 
not  tolerate  this  situation  and  called 
upon  the  government  to  withdraw  its  Yu- 
shin  Constitution.  They  were  arrested 
and  subjected  to  endless  mental  and 
physical  tortures.  Half-dead  from  the 
tortures,  they  were  forced  to  sign  con¬ 
fessions  which  have  used  as  evidence 
against  them.  Even  now,  behind  prison 

bars  and  facing  continued  beatings  and 
electric  tortures ,  they  are  determined 
to  continue  their  efforts  to  create  a 
democratic  Korea,  believing  that  true 
freedom  and  peace  for  all  are  the  will 
of  God  for  society. 

Therefore ,  we  are  concerned  and 
deeply  distressed  by  the  possibility 
that  President  Park  will  use  your  visit 
to  prolong  his  regime  and  lie  to  the 
people  about  the  extent  of  your  support 
for  him.  The  prolongation  of  the  Park 
regime  can  only  mean  continued  unhappi¬ 
ness  and  'despair  for  the  people  of  Ko¬ 
rea  with  no  real  security.  We  beg  you 
to  understand  these  feelings. 

Because  we  mothers  revealed  what 
our  sons  actually  said  at.  their  trials, 
we  too  have  been  arrested  by  the  police 
and  the  Korean  Central  Intelligence  A- 
gency  for  severe  interrogation.  During 
the  interrogations  some  of  us  were  beat¬ 
en  to  unconsciousness  and  had  to  be 
hospitalized  for  treatment.  Even  while 
undergoing  treatment ,  agents  of  the  K- 
CIA  came  to  interrogate  us.  They  tor¬ 
mented  us  on  our  hospital  beds  and  kept 
us  from  sleeping.  A  nurse  who  was  help¬ 
ing  to  treat  us  broke  down  and  wept  at 
the  treatment  we  were  receiving. 

Perhaps  you  will  ask  why  students 
are  involved  in  such  activity  while 
most  citizens  remain  quiet.  For  thir¬ 
teen  years,  the  citizens  of .Korea  have 
been  effectively  prevented  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  from  seeing  what  they  ought  to 
see,  hearing  what  they  ought  to  hear,  and 
saying  what  they  ought  to  say.  They 
have  been  powerless  under  this  merciless 
oppression.  However,  in  their  hearts 
they  thirst  for  the  day  when  they  will 
be  free  and  at  peace. 

Faced  with  the  dread  reality  of 
the  present ,  we  mothers  await  your  wise 
judgement  and  decision  on  our  behalf. 
With  a  prayer  for  your  peace  and  good 
health,  we  close  our  sad  letter. 

1974/10/20 ■ 

Signed:  (Representatives  of  mothers  of 

Prisoners ) 


LEXERS  tatIfEdiii 


Asahi  Evening  News 

'  American  Citizens’  Group  Appalled 
By  Ford’s  Intention  to  Visit  South  Korea 

To  the  Editor:  gle  of  the  Korean  people  for 

Several  dozen  American  cit-  freedom,  justice  and  democracy, 
izens  are  sending  the  following  '‘President  Park,  like  Presi- 
open  letter  to  President  Gerald  dents  Thieu  and  Marcos,  is 
R.  Fqrd  in  response  to  his  an-  hated  and  feared  by  his  own 
nounced  intention  of  visiting  people. .  These  dictators  survive 
South  Korea:  only  with  outside  help.  Your 

“As  concerned  American  cit-  visit  to  South  Korea  would  en- 
izens  in  Japan,  we  arc  appalled  courage  Park  to  continue  his  re- 
by  your  plan  to  visit  South  Ko-  pressive  policies  in  defiance  of 
rea.  It  expresses  support  for  a  the  Korean  people  and  inter- 
regime  that  denies  its  citizens  all  national  opinion, 
ejcmentary  human  and  political  -your  visit  would  also  serve 
■  j  t  notice  that  the  President  of  the 

You  promised  us  honesty  united  States  is  deaf  to  the 
and  virtue  in  politics.  Is  en-  cries  of  those  tortured  in  the 
dorsement  of  dictator  Park  kCIA’s  Namsan  interrogation 
Chung  Hee  consistent  with  your  rooms,  in  Sopth  Vietnam’s  tiger 
professed  ideals  for  America?  cages,  and  in  the  Philippines’ 
You  certainly  have  access  to  in-  detention  camps, 
formation  on  Park’s  dictatorial  ..  .  .  -l.  , 

rule  and  can  understand  why  In  the  stronpt  possible  pol- 
Congress  is  reducing  involvi-  “"8® 

mcnt  with  repressive  govern¬ 


ments  in  Asia.  In  such  circum¬ 
stances.  your  visit  to  Seoul 
would  be  an  affront  to  the 
ideals  of  the  American  people. 
“Worse,  it  would  be  a  cruel 


you  to  cancel 
South  Korea.’ 


your  ,  visit  io 


Martha  K.  Winnacker 
for  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to 
Oppose  President  Ford’s 
Visit  to  South  Korea 


blow  to  the  life  and  death  strug-  Tokyo  /  /y  gi/  7^ 


Foreign  Missionaries 
In  ROK  See  Ford  Staff 

Mainichi  Daily  News 


SEOUL  (UPIJ — Nine  foreign 
missionaries  stationed  in  South 
Korea  met  Saturday  with  a 
member  of  President  Ford’s 
staff  to  discuss  the  Korean  civil 
rights  situation. 

Following  their  90-minute 
meeting  with  Richard  S.  Smy- 
ser,  a.senior  adviser  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Council,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group  said  they  had 
reached  a  mutual  understanding 
not  to  reveal  the  contents  of 
the  talks. 

"We  talked  about  freedom 
and  human  rights."  said  Ed¬ 
ward  Toitras,  an  American 
tea<iier  at  a  Methodist  semi¬ 
nary,  and  a  10-year  veteran  in 
the  Korean  mission  field. 

Members  of  the  group,  which 
included  four  Catholics  and  five 
Protestants,  said  they  were 
given  assurances  that  their 
views  would  be  passed  on  to 
President  Ford.  A  U.S.  Embas¬ 
sy  spokesman  also  said  this 


would  be  done. 

President  Park’s  revision  of 
the  Korean  constitution  to  Con¬ 
centrate  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  president,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  stem  attitude  toward  its 
critics  have  drawn  criticism 
from  Korean  Christians,  and 
some  foreign  missionaries  in 
Seoul. 

Premier  Kim  Jong  Pil  warn¬ 
ed  recently  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  might  expel  foreign  mis¬ 
sionaries  playing  an  active  role 
in  politics. 

Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger  said  shortly  before 
Ford's  arrival  in  Seoul  that 
Ford  would  discuss  with  Park 
the  impact  of  criticism  of  his 
domestic  policies  on  American 
public  opinion. 

After  Ford’s  meeting  with 
Park  Friday,  State  Department 
officials  who  briefed  newsmen 
declined  to  reveal  what,  if  any¬ 
thing,  Ford  Sciid  to  Park  on  the 
subject. 
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Tb  the  Editor: 

Concerned  Koreans  every¬ 
where  through  every  channel 
available  to  them  have  con¬ 
veyed  to  U.S.  President  Ford 
their  belief  that  his  ill-advised 
trip  to  Seoul  is  the  wrong  visit 
at  the  wrong  time  to  the  wrong 
dictator. 

Our  students,  journalists,  in- 
'tellectuals  and  Christian  lead- 
I  ers  are  now  waging  a  Itfe  and 
■  death  struggle  for  our  inalien- 
I  able  human'  Hghts.  too  long 
,  suppressed  by  Park’s  repres- 
I  sive  rule.  Many  have  died 
I  under  extremely  cruel  torture. 

I  Many  more  languish,  in  Park’s 
dungeons  under  15-year  s^t- 
'  ences  or  await  execution  for 
,  the  crime  of  cherishing  the 
'  ideals  of  freedmn  and  demo- 
I  cracy, 

I  This  sad,  gruesome  i^icture 
l  of  the  Korean  situation  is  not 
:  CoTnnmnist  propaganda.  Hiese 
I  are  facts  puUhdy  testified  to 
^by  Asian  specialists  and  dntrch 
'  Iwders  at  recent  hearings  held 


Mr.  Ford ^  Don’t  Plug  For  Park 


by  the  U.S.  Congress.  The 
accuracy  .  of  their  -  graphic 
testimony  about  the  Park 
regime’s  vicious  rule  was  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  U.S.  State 
Department.  In  spite  of  this, 
and  in  callous  disregard  of  the 
suffering  of  the  Korean  people. 
President  Ford  will  visit  Seoul 
and  endorse  Park  Chung  Hee, 
his  regime  and  his  methods. 

The  park  regime  will  take 
advantage  of  the  latent  good- 
wUl  toward  America,  and  \in- 
doubtedy  be  able  tq  mobilize 
large  crowds  when  President 
Ford  arrives  in  Seoul,  just  like 
the  latent  animosity  against 
Japan  was  utilized  to  stage  the 
phony  charade  of  anti-Japanese 
dononstrations  several  weeks 


ago.  But  other^  Koreans .  riot 
duped  by  Park”  will  simply 
wince  at  the  appalling  sight  of 
President  Fmd  shaking  hands 
with  Park  Chung  Hee.  Presi¬ 
dent  Ford  must  realize  that  it 
is  these  other  Koreans  who  will 
decide  the  future  of  Korea. 

Since  the  AmeriCcins  landed 
in  Korea  as  “liberators”  In  1945, 
we  South  Koreans  have  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  the  U.S.  pre¬ 
sence  as  necessary  or  even 
favorable  to  our  freedom.  We 
had  great  moral  respect  for  the 
U.S.  as  an  ally.  That  was  be¬ 
fore  October  17,  1972,  however, 
when  Park  Chung  Hee  demol¬ 
ished  the  ‘last  vestiges  of 
freedom  and  democracy — with 
the  guns  and  tanks  suxr^ed  by 


the  UB.  After  two.  years -of 
democratic  struggle  against 
Park,  the  Korean  people  no 
longer  find  it  possible -to  hold 
the'UH.,  which  stiU  prorides 
aid  to  Park’s  criminal  reghne^ 
in  the  same  bsteem. 

•  During  these,  two  years; 
many  Koreans  have  experi¬ 
enced  the-  thunderbolt  that 
struck  Paul  on  the  road  to 
Damascus.  Like  Paul,  th^  are 
no  longdr  blind  and  can  now 
see  the  plain  fact  that  some¬ 
thing  called  "UB.  interests”  is 
much  more  important  to  Wash¬ 
ington  than  freedom  and 
justice  for  the  Korean  people. 
If  any  Korean  needs  further 
proof  that  the  anti-cranmunism 
practiced  by  Park  and  endors¬ 
ed  by  Ford  will  only  perpetu¬ 
ate  the  enslavement  of  the 
Korean,  people,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  President  Ford  when 
he  lauds  Park  with  the  tisoal 
talk  about  "shared  concern  for 
human  dignity  and  freedom.'* 
CHUNG  KYUNGMO 
Yokohama  City 


"By  concentrating  upon  questions  of  military  security,  the  Amer¬ 
icans  gave  the  impression  they  were  in  complete  support  of  Park’s 
military  regime.  They  claim  everything  must  be  sacrificed  to  greater 
military  might.  President  Ford  appeared  to  agree.  Such  a  posture  is 
short-sighted  to  say  the  least.  One  would  think  that  the  lessons  of 
Vietnam  would  teach  us  that  social  unity  and  social  justice  are  pre¬ 
requisites  to  national  security.  A  policy  of  concentrating  on  mili¬ 
tary  power  at  the  expense  of  civil  rights  and  justice  is  self  defeat- 

Excerpt  from  Rev.  George  Ogle's  testimony  before  Subcommittees 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs^  Dec.  20 ^  1974 


Mainichi  Daily  News  12/22/74 


Ogle  Raps  Ford’s  Visit  To 


WASHINGTON  (UPI)  — 
President  Ford’s  recent  official 
visit  to  South  Korea  has  been 
interpreted  as  unqualified  sup¬ 
port  for  the  military  regime  of 
P'-esident  Park  Chung  Hee,  an 
American  missionary-  expelled 
from  South  Korea  told  con¬ 
gress  Friday. 

The  Rev,  George  E.  Ogle,  a 
United  Methodist  Church  mis¬ 
sionary  In  South  Korea  for  20 
years  who  was  expelled  by  the 
Park  regime  for  alleged  sub¬ 
versive  political  activity,  said 
Park  had  used  military  power 
and  denial  of  basic  human 
rights  to  keep  political  power. 

“It  is  really  a  simple  case 
of  a  military  man  using  military 
power  in  order  to  keep  con¬ 
trol  of  political  power  eVen  at 
the  cost  of  suffering  to  his 
people,”  Ogle  told  a  House  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  subcommittee 
investigating  ihuman  rights  in 
South  Korea. 

"It  is  in  this  context  that  the 
recent  visit  of  President  Ford 
to  Korea  must  be  evaluated.  By 
concentrating  upon  questions  ot 


military  securl^^,  the  Americans 
gave  the  impression-  they  were 
iii  complete  support  of  Park’s 
military  regime,”  Ogle  said. 

“Park  claims  everything 
must  be  sadrificed  to  greater 
military  might.  President  Ford 
appeared  to  agree,”  Ogle  said. 

Ogle  denied  aU  claims  made 
In  a  letter  to  the  subcommittee 
from  the  Korean  Embassy  here 
that  he  had  engaged  in  sub¬ 
versive  political  activity. 

”1  am  not  a  political  agita¬ 
tor,”  Ogle  said.  “Park  Chung 
Hee,  with  his  military  ,  disregard 
for  everything  except  ‘com¬ 
mand  and  obey^  is  the  real-  agi¬ 
tator  of  the  people,”  he  said. 

“I  was  deported  for  the  very 
same  reason  that  about  200  of 
my  brethren  are  In  prison,” 
Ogle  said.  "We  dared  to  speak 
out  for  human  rights  and  justice 
and  against  the  Yushiij  system 
and  Its  Korean  Central  Intel¬ 
ligence  Agency,”  he  said. 

Yushin  is  the  name  that  Park 
gave  to  the  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  which  be  now  rules 
South  Korea.  Ogle  said  the 
English  translation  of  Yushin  is 


“revitalizing  reforms.” 

"Rather  Uian  a  reform,  how¬ 
ever,  this  Yushin  system  is  a 
reversion  to  a  ,  traditional, 
monolithic  dictatorship  practic¬ 
ed  by  Korean  rulers  in  ancient 
times,”  Ogle  said. 

Ogle  said  missionaries  have 
been  concerned  with  human 
rights,  but  have  never  led  op^ 
position  groups  to  Park's 
regime. 

“Missionaries  have  acted  In 
a  supportive  role  and  i^ave 
Joined  their  Korean  brethren 
only  at  their  suggestion  and 
Under  their  leadership,”  Ogle 
said.  "If  there  were  no  mis¬ 
sionaries  In  the  country  at  all, 
the  Park  government  would 
still  be  faced  with'  the  same 
problem  It  has  now.”  He 
acknowledged  he  had  spoken 
out  against  the  Yushin  system, 
but  said  that  was  not  illegal. 

.  Ogle  said  "since  Ford’s  visit. 
Park  has  used  the  Veterans  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  chief  mili¬ 
tary  leaders  to  threaten  the 
people  further.” 

He  said  the  Seoul  govern¬ 
ment  promised  to  release  some 


S.  Korea 

political  prisoners  “but  ohly  If 
they  sign  an  apology  and  their- 
families  sefraln  from  any  antl-1 
government  criticism.” 

Ogle  said  massive  American 
military  support  t6  the  Park - 
regime  had  had  crushing  effects 
on  Korean  politics  and  gov¬ 
ernment. 

“The  American  people,  and 
I  believe,  the  majority  of  the 
Ko-ea  people,  want  American 
Influence  to  be  used  not  for  the 
blind  support  of  ,  military, 
police-state  power,  but  for  the . 
development  of  democratic 
social  structures  and  human 
values,”  Ogle  said. 

'Indeed  unless  the  broad ' 
foundation  of  democratic  struc¬ 
tures  are  supported,  the  huge 
amounts  of  financial  aid  given' 
to  Korea,  and  the  lives  of  many 
American  soldiers,  may  again 
turn  out  to  have  been  wasted,” 
Ogle  said. 

Ogle  was  accompanied  to  the 
hearing  by  Dr.  Edward  Fisher, 
an  execurive  director  of  over¬ 
seas  operations  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church. 
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THE  REPRESSION  LINGERS  ON 

FAR  EASTERN  ECONOMIC  REVIEW  By  A  Correspondent  October  25. 1974 


South  Korea  has  still  not  found  the  in¬ 
ternal  peace  for  which  it  has  been  so 
urgently  striving.  The  anti-Govemment 
protests  last  winter  were  countered  by 
sledge-hammer  tactics,  so  repressive  that 
they  aroused  world  indignation.  Then 
the  attempted  assassination  of  President 
Park  Chung  Hee  in  August  was  follow¬ 
ed,  surprisingly,  not  by  more  stringent 
measures  against  dissidents,  but  by  the 
lifting  of  two  of  the  most  stifling  emer¬ 
gency  decrees.  However,  this  did  not 
appease  the  opposition.  This  month, 
Seoul  was  once  agmn  wracked  by  vio¬ 
lent  demonstrations  against  the  ruling 
regime.  And,  as  Review  correspondents 
report,  there  is  no  sign  of  any  true  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  Government^  repres¬ 
sion.  Hundreds  of  political  prisoners 
have  been  paying  a  painful  price  for 
their  opposition.  Meanwhile,  the  newly- 
vocal  opposition  party,  the  New  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party,  under  its  outspoken  leader 
Km  Young  Sam,  interviewed  below, 
waits  for  the  day  when  the  Park  Ad- 
ministmtion  stands  down  in  favour  of  a 
more  liberal  government. 

Seoul:  Although  President  Park  Chung 
Hee  has  lifted  two  of  the  emergency 
decrees  imposed  in  January  to  curb  do¬ 
mestic  dissent,  repression  lingers  on.  A 
week  after  the  President’s  wife  was  shot 
to  death,  an  almost  audible  sigh  of  relief 
was  heard  in  Seoul  as  two  of  the  emer¬ 
gency  measures  were  rescinded  —  an  ap¬ 
parent  attempt  to  stifle  critics  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Relief  was  tempered  with  caution, 
however,  and,  as  South  Korea’s  leading 
newspaper,  Tonga-Ilbo,  hinted  in  a 
front-page  cartoon,  people  would  still 
have  to  be  careful.  After  the  first  flush 
of  optimism,  most  Koreans  realised  that 
the  clamps  were  still  very  much  in  exist¬ 
ence. 

While  most  of  the  countiy  watched 
and  waited,  nine  patriots  —  men  who 
had  opposed  the  Government  in  nation¬ 
wide  movements  10-15  years  previously 
—  felt  the  full  impact  of  Park’s  strong¬ 
man  rule.  Meeting  at  a  private  home  to 
discuss  the  possibility  of  resurrecting 
the  campaign  to  change  the  authorita¬ 
rian  Constitution  handed  down  in  1972 
with  the  advent  of  martial  law,  this 
group  was  confident  that  their  talks  had 
gone  unnoticed.  But  the  cloak-and- 
dagger  agents  of  the  Korean  Central  In¬ 
telligence  Agency  (KCIA)  pepper  almost 
every  corner  of  Seoul  and  within  48 
hours  seven  of  the  nine  who  had  met  in 
private  had  been  hauled  in  for  question¬ 


ing. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  the  dissenters 
that,  for  various  reasons,  it  would  be 
wise  to  cancel  any  plans  they  had  made, 
including  any  future  meetings:  The  First 
Lady  had  been  murdered,  there  was, 
according  to  a  highdevel  KCIA  official 
who  interrogated  the  men,  the  threat  of 
invasion  from  the  communist  North,  the 
domestic  situation  was  unstable,  and 
trying  to  change  the  Constitution  would 
endanger  national  harmony.  Further,  if 
there  were  changes  to  be  made  in  the 
Constitution,  the  President  himself 
would  make  them. 

Thankful  that  they  had  been  treated 
relatively  leniently,  the  men  agreed  that 
this  was  not  the  time  to  become  so 
intimately  involved  in  domestic  politics. 
They  plainly  understood  the  unspoken 
implication :  though  the  emergency  mea¬ 
sures  had  been  publicly  rescinded,  in 
effect  they'  were  still  in  force.  Any  op¬ 
position  to  the  Constitution  was  still 
illegal. 

Another  group  of  people  have  not 
been  fooled  by  the  cancellation  of  the 
two  decrees.  Twenty  Christian  students 
and  recent  graduates,  who  are  on  the 
KCIA  wanted  list,  have  managed  for 
more  than  five  months  to  evade  capture. 
During  this  period,  the  KCIA  has  made 
every  effort  to  find  these  fugitives,  with 
agents  repeatedly  visiting  offices  where 
they  worked,  “dropping  in”  on  close 
friends  with  whom  contact  is  expected, 
and  even  living  in  the  students’  homes 
waiting  for  them  to  make  contact. 

Continuing  to  stay  in  hiding  despite 
the  lifting  of  the  two  emergency  de¬ 
crees,  these  students  fear  they  would 
still  be  summarily  indicted  and  sentenc¬ 
ed  under  the  anti-communist  law,  which 
is  still  very  much' in  effect.  And  there  is 
also  the  provision  (Article  II)  of  Emer¬ 
gency  Decree  No.  2,  which  has  not  been 
revoked,  which  gives  the  emergency 
courts  martial  jurisdiction  in  cases  not 
included  in  the  emergency  measures. 
Just  what  types  of  cases  this  includes  is 
not  specified. 

The  whole  area  of  judicial  procedure 
has  become  extremely  hazy  during  the 
period  of  the  emergency  measures,  with 
the  result  that  no  one  can  be  assured  of 
any  certain  judicial  rights.  For  example, 
under  the  emergency  measures  still  in 
effect,  all  of  the  customary  provisions 
dealing  with  limitations  on  detention 
are  superseded,  and  one  emergency  mea¬ 
sure  clearly  states:  “There  shall  be  no 
limitation  on  detention  period.”  As  a  ^ 
result,  many  people  have  spent  lengthy 


periods  in  jail,  being  subjected  to  in¬ 
numerable  indignities,  while  never  being 
charged,  tried,  or  allowed  legal  counsel. 

For  example,  well-known  novelist 
Nam  Jung  Hyun,  44,  was  held  in  deten¬ 
tion  from  April  20-August  23  without 
being  indicted.  His  family  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  see  him  even  once  during  this 
time.  Another  man,  a  professor  from 
Ptisan  National  University,  was  held  for 
six  months,  from  February  to  August, 
before  being  released.  He,  too,  was 
never  charged. 

The  courts  martial  have  continued, 
even  though  two  of  the  decrees  they 
enforce  are  no  longer  in  effect.  An  ap¬ 
pellate  court  session  on  August  29  is 
pernaps  characteristic  of  the  conduct  of 
judicial  affairs  under  the  emergency  de¬ 
crees.  Families  of  those  to  appear  that 
day  were  informed  the  day  before  the 
trial  of  the  next  day’s  proceedings.  As 
usual,  only  one  family  member  (parent 
or  spouse  —  brothers  and  sisters  are  not 
allowed)  of  each  defendant  would  be 
admitted  into  the  courtroom.  These 
family  representatives  arrived  the  next 
morning  in  time  to  see  the  32  prisoners 
brought  in.  The  military  court  informed 
those  present  there  would  be  two  ses¬ 
sions  that  day,  with  sixteen  cases  con¬ 
sidered  in  each.  Sixteen  prisoners  were 
then  led  back  out  of  the  court  and  half 
of  the  family  members  were  also  requir¬ 
ed  to  leave;  they  went  to  a  nearby  tea¬ 
room  to  wait.  Forty-five  minutes  later 
they  were  told  that  the  first  session 
(with  sixteen  defendants)  was  already 
over.  Military  jeeps  took  them  back  to 
the  courtroom.  When  they  entered,  the 
trial  was  already  in  session;  they  had  not 
been  informed  in  time  to  be  present 
from  the  starts  of  proceedings. 

According  to  normal  court  procedure 
in  the  appellate  courts  martial,  after  the 
lawyers  present  their  briefs,  the  judge 
questions  the  defendants,  giving  them 
an  opportunity  to  answer  the  charges.  A 
summary  by  the  defence  and  prosecu¬ 
tion  then  follows,  and  also  demands  for 
sentencing.  In  this  particular  trial,  how¬ 
ever,  the  judge  announced  that  the 
court  would  dispense  with  questioning 
of  the  accused,  because  they  had  made 
statements  at  the  lower  court  and  the 
court  already  knew  what  they  would 
say. 

Complaints  were  immediately  raised 
by  the  defendants,  some  of  whom  were 
under  death  sentences.  One  queried 
loudly:  “What  kind  of  a  trial  is  this?” 
and  another:  “We  have  things  to  tell  the 
court.  There  is  no  trial  such  as  this.” 
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Further  comments  and  disturbances  fol¬ 
lowed  imtil  the  judge  expelled  three  of 
the  defendants  —  dissident  poet  Kim 
Chi  Ha  (under  life  sentence),  Yo  Chong 
Nam  (under  death  sentence),  and  a  stu¬ 
dent  named  Hwang  In  Song.  When  one 
of  the  mothers  present  wisely  told  the 
remaining  defendants  to  settle  down 
and,  “as  the  Bible  says,  have  patience 
and  endure,”  she  too  was  expeUed  from 
the  proceedings. 

Ihe  judge  then  told  the  defence  law¬ 
yer  to  proceed  with  his  mramary.  The 
lawyer  responded  that  he  could  not  do 
so  without  all  the  accused  present  in 
court.  After  again  refusing  in  the  face  of 
strong  urgings  by  the  military  judge, 
the  lawyer  was  asked;  “Then  you’re  giv¬ 
ing  up  your  case?”  The  judge  then  clos¬ 
ed  the  court,  with  the  result  that  no 
one,  including  the  defence  lawyer,  knew 
the  status  of  the  appellate  case.  Nor  did 
the  court  announce  the  time  of  the  next 
session  until  shortly  before  it  was  sche¬ 
duled,  some  days  later. 

Other  aspects  of  the  military  court 
system  presently  in  operation  also  indi¬ 
cate  the  latitude  with  which  it  func¬ 
tions.  In  accordance  with  the  emergency 
measures  under  which  it  was  establish¬ 
ed,  the  system  has  the  option  of  using 
militar>'  or  civilian  legal  officials,  all 
hand-picked  by  the  President.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  families  of  those  jailed  have  com¬ 
plained  that  many  of  the  confessions 
have  been  obtained  under  torture  and 
therefore  cannot  be  considered  as  valid 
evidence.  The  CIA,  which  is  handling  all 
the  investigations,  has  a  reputation  for 
wide  use  of  various  techniques,  includ¬ 
ing  electric  shock;  beatings;  red  pepper 
stuffed  info  nostrils;  the  insertion  of 
bamboo  splinters  beneath  the  finger¬ 
nails;  covering  the  upside-down  subject’s 
mouth  and  nose  with  a  wet  towel, 
against  which  water  is  continually  pour¬ 
ed  in  such  a  way  that  breathing  is  excru- 
tiating;  suspending  the  subject  over  a 
fire  in  a  method  referred  to  as  the  Gen¬ 
ghis  Khan  Barbecue;  the  airplane  ride,  in 
which  the  subject  is  suspended  by  his 
wrists  and  ankles,  and  others.  Rela¬ 
tives  also  complain  that  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  not  informed  of  the  time  of  the 
trials  and  on  some  occasions  have  found 
out  about  their  husband  or  son’s  sen¬ 
tencing  only  afterwards. 

In  most  of  the  cases,  there  has  been 
virtually  no  defence  permitted.  Even  in 
the  case  of  the  two  Japanese,  Hayakawa 
Yoshiharu  and  Tachikawa  Masaaki,  the 
only  witness  was  the  Government  wit¬ 
ness,  one  Cho  Jik  Hee,  upon  whose  de¬ 
scription  of  events  the  whole  case  was 
built.  Cho  has  been  used  as  the  main 
Government  witness  in  the  whole  series 
of  trials,  and  although  he  was  meeting 
with  the  Students  throughout  the  period 
of  alleged  communist  conspiracy,  he  re¬ 


mains  free. 

In  another  case,  the  defence  lawyer 
himself  was  taken  out  of  court  because 
the  court  took  exception  to  his  state¬ 
ments  in  the  defence  summation.  He 
was-  not  even  permitted  to  be  present 
for  his  clients’  sentencing.  Kang  Shin 
Ok,  a  respected  Korean  lawyer  who  did 
graduate  work  at  Yale  and  George 
Washington  Universities  in  the  United 
States,  is  reported  to  have  told  the  mili¬ 
tary  court  that  if  the  death  sentence 
demanded  by  the  prosecution  were 
given  his  clients  (including  poet  Kim  Chi 
Ha),  and  if  they  were  executed,  this 
action  by  the  court  would  only  cause 
further  student  dissent.  For  these  state¬ 
ments,  lawyer  ,Kang  was  indicted  under 
charges  of  defaming  the  court.  He  was 
given  a  ten-year  sentence  at  a  court  mar¬ 


tial  in  early  September  and  an  addition¬ 
al  ten-year  suspension  of  civil  rights, 
which  could  be  interpreted  as  prohibit¬ 
ing  him  from  practising  law  until  1994. 

Meanwhile,  even  those  with  suspend¬ 
ed  sentences  remain  urider  the  watchful 
eye  of  theKCIA.  Most  notable  is  former 
President  Yun  Po  Sun  who  now  lives  at 
home  under  closely-guarded  house  ar¬ 
rest.  His  phone  line  has  reportedly  been 
cut,  and  from  three  to  four  KCIA agents 
actually  live  in  his  home  and  guard  the 
gate.  Other  agents  linger  outside  in  the 
street  in  the  guise  of  vendors  and  junk 
dealers.  Yun,  who  is  not  permitted  to 
leave,  cannot  even  receive  guests.  At  a 
recent  party  for  his  77th  birthday,  only 
family  members  were  permitted  to 
attend. 


Life  in  President  Parks  prison 

By  Robert  Campbell 


Seoul:  President  Park’s  emergency 
courts  martial  have  tried  a  total  of  203 
cases  since  they  were  established  in 
January.  Several  hundred  other  people 
have  been  picked  up,  jailed,  question¬ 
ed,  interrogated,  intimidated,  threaten¬ 
ed,  and  even  tortured,  before  being 
released  after  days,  weeks,  or  months. 

With  the  exception  of  those  who 
never  proceed  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  Korean  QA’s  own  detention  and 
interrogation  facilities,  virtually  all  of 
these  hundreds  have  passed  time  in 
Seoul’s  West  Gate  prison.  It  is  the  pri- 
sqn  for  those  awaiting  trial,  awaiting 
appeal,  or  simply  waiting,  as  those 
who  have  never  been  charged  must  do. 
Prisoners  whose  trial  proceedings  are 
complete  are  then  moved  to  other 
jails,  generally  outside  Seoul.  Most  poli¬ 
tical  prisoners  are  sent  to  the  prison  at 
Anyang,  20  kilometres  south  of  the 
capital. 

Life  inside  the  old  Japanese-built 
West  Gate  prison  is  dull.  Those  held 
for  political  offences  are  kept  in  se¬ 
parate  rooms  which  measure  about  2 
metres  by  3  metres.  They  are  lucky, 
because  common  criminals  are  crowd¬ 
ed  with  as  many  as  ten  others  in 
such  rooms,  but  the  solitary  atmo^ 
phere  leaves  them  psychojogicaily 
weary. 

Each  room  has  a  Jjarred  window,  a 
toilet  hole,  a  door  with  a  barred  open¬ 
ing  through  which  the  prisoners  can 
see  a  similar  door  across  the  hall,  and  a 
hatchway  which  is  opened  to  give  the 
irunates-  their  food,  ftison  fare  is 
sparse,  consisting  of  a  lump  of  cooked 
barley  with  red  beans,  given  with  a 
single  side-dish  and  salty  soup-broth 
three  times  a  day  —  at  7am,  1  lam,  and 
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3.30pm.  In  addition,  prisoners  tibe 
have  received  money  from '  their 
families  we  permitted  to  purchase 
food  from  a  commercially-run  prison 
canteen  -  food  which  the  prisoners 
say  is  much  poorer  in  quality  and  high¬ 
er  in  price  than  that  sold  in  restaurants 
outside  tlie  prison.' 

The  inmates  are  allowcu.  to  receive 
books  and  clean  clothes  from  their 
families,  but  because  of  their  political 
offence?  they  are  not  permitted  to 
write  or  receive  letters,  or  to  receive 
any  visits  from  relatives.  In  addition, 
they  are  not  permitted  to  leave  their 
cells  for  exercise,  as  the  non -political 
prisoners  are  allowed  to  do  once  a  day. 
They  are  also  prohibited,  under  threat 
of  punishment,  from  talking  to  or  com¬ 
municating  with  one  another,  although 
there  -i?  some  communication  when 
the  guards  are  not  present.  Their  only 
pastime  is  reading,  .which  is  possible 
only  during  the  daytime  with  fire  light 
from  the  wipdow.  At  night,  the  meagre 
light  of  the  single  30-watt  bulb  high  in 
the  cell  is  insufficient  for  reading  but 
enough  to  sometimes  disturb  one’s 
sleep. 

Sleep  does  not  come  so  easily  on 
the  liard  wooden  floor  which  has  otily  a 
slieet  for  padding.  However,  the  prison 
authorities  are  careful  about  the  pri¬ 
soners’  health.  Inquiring  about  it  fre¬ 
quently  and  permitting  consultation 
with  a  doctor  in  the  event  of  any  possi¬ 
bly  serious  ailment. 

Sometimes,  new  prisoners  can  find 
on  the  walls  inscriptions  by  previous 
inmates  whom  they  know.  The  pri¬ 
son  was  built  long  ago  by  'the  Japan¬ 
ese,  and  as  one  recent  occupant  know¬ 
ledgeably  attests,  ,it  has  been  little 
changed  sirree  then, 
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whdl’  Ojlft 

Since  the  "PRP”  defendants  were  virtual  unknowns  having  no  friends 
among  the  student  movement,  their  passing  from  the  world  would  probably 
have  gone  unnoticed  by  all  but  a  small  circle  of  family  and  friends  — 
had  it  not  been  for  the  brave  action  by  one  of  the  defendants '  wives , 
who  contacted  George  Ogle,  a  Methodist  missionary  resident  in  Korea  for 
the  last  twenty  years.  Until  he  met  with  the  wives.  Ogle,  like  nearly 
everyone  else  in  Korea,  believed  that,  though  perhaps  the  crimes  with 
which  the  "PRP"  men  were  charged  did  not  warrant  the  severity  of  the 
sentences,  they  were  nonethless  guilty  of  the  alleged  crimes.  Doubts 
began  to  creep  in,  however,  when  he  heard  what  the  woman  had  to  say, 
examined  what  little  information  she  had,  and  reflected  on  the  horror- 
stories  of  pain,  suffering  and  torture  suffered  by  them.  His  curiosity 
aroused  as  much  as  his  compassion,  he  decided  to  look  into  the  case. 

"Though  I  knew  nothing  of  the  'People's  Revolionary  Party,"  or  the 
men  Involved  in  the  case,  I  began  to  ask  questions,  and  quite  by  chance 
came  to  meet  a  few  of  the  wives  of  the  men  given  the  death  sentence.... 

I  began  to  look  at  old  newspapers.  I  talked  with  people  who  knew  the 
case,,  and  I  came  across  a  reference  to  the  [1964]  case  in  a  book....  It 
is  my  belief  that  the  so-called  communist  conspiracy  announced  by  the 
CIA  in  April  of  1974,  is  basically  a  fabrication  of  the  CIA  Itself." 

In  late  September,  Ogle  compiled  the  available  information  and  published 
his  findings  in  a  mimeographed  paper  entitled,  "They're  Under  Sentence 
of  Death."  In  it  he  began  by  examining  the  1964  PRP  case  against  the 
backgromd  of  student  demonstrations  of  that  time,  coming  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  "the  lack  of  evidence  and  the  switching  of  the  charges  away 
from  the  National  Security  Law  clearly  suggests  that  the  PRP  appelation 
was  in  fact  a  CIA  fabrication,"  and  that  just  as  in  1974,  "the  PRP  was 
fabricated  so  that  it  would  appear  that  the  students,  by  demonstrating 
against  the  government,  were  actually  helping  the  communists  subvert  the 
South,  which  would  in  turn  create  enough  social  pressure  to  quiet  the 
students  and  allow  the  government  to  continue  its  pro-Japanese  policies." 

Ogle  then  turns  to  the  1974  case.  "By  1974  the  PRP  had  been  for¬ 
gotten."  Noting  the  similarities  between  the  '64  and  '74  cases  and  the 
fact  that  the  same  CIA  functionaries  were  directing  both  cases,  he 
points  out  some  differences  too,  most  important  of  them  being  that  "the 
Park  government  had  significantly  moved  down  the  path  of  dictatorship  by 
1974."  The  so-called  Yushin  Constitution,  by  which  Park  was  granted 
perpetual  power  (as  the  New  York  Times  had  put  it,  "president  for  life") 
made  all  means  possible,  including  the  decreeing  of  "Emergency  Measures" 
at  the  President's  every  whim.  But  as  the  government  applied  increasing¬ 
ly  repressive  measures,  outlets  for  dissent  and  democratic  opposition 
became  all  the  more  limited  and  futile,  the  result  being  that,  in  the 
long  term  as  Park  became  Increasingly  isolated  from  the  people  and  as 
one  act  of  repression  led  to  still  another.  Park's  time  was  running 
short.  "In  a  word,  Park's  political  position  was  desperate  in  1974.  In 
1964  a  democratic  constitution  and  a  civilian  court  system  acted  as  veh¬ 
icles  for  resolving  conflict.  By  1974  these  vehicles  were  not  available. 
All  conflicts  became  a  direct  confrontation  with  Park  and  his  CIA." 
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There  follows  a  discussion  as  to  the  methods  used  by  the  CIA  to  ' 
produce  evidence,"  and,  when  that  fails,  to  get  "confessions."  "The  ^ 
government  has  produced  almost  no  evidence  against  any  of  the  defendants. 
There  are  only  written  accusations  that  the  CIA  agents  have  forced  the 
defendants  to  sign.  In  one  case,  when  the  defendant  refused  to  sign, 
even  after  he  had  been  beaten,  a  CIA  agent  grabbed  his  hand  and  force¬ 
fully  signed  the  document.  In  court,  the  defendant  told  the  judge  what 
had  happened  and  asked  him ^ to  compare  the  signature  on  the  document  with 
his  real  signature.  The  military  general  acting  as  judge  replied  that 
that  would  not  be  necessary!"  Ogle  also  debunks  what  little  else  the 
CIA  was  able  to  provide  in  the  way  of  "evidence,"  such  as  financial  re¬ 
cords  —  where  evidence  that  clearly  and  directly  refutes  the  CIA  version 
was  provided  by  defense  lawyers,  but  Ignored  by  the  courts.  Most  impor¬ 
tant,  Ogle  shows  that  the  prosecution  has  "made  no  attempt  to  provide 
evidence  that ^ [the ^ "link"  between  the  PRP  and  the  NDYSF,  Yo  Chong  Nam] 
had  any  relationship  with  [PRP  defendant]  Ha  after  1967,  or  with  any  of 
the  other  men  accused  of  being  members  of  the  PRP.  If  this  relationship 
cannot  be  proven,  then  the  whole  government  case  is  invalid.  Yet  the 
prosecution  has  shown  little  interest  in  providing  such  evidence.  Ap¬ 
parently  they  are  not  obliged  to  prove  their  accusations,  even  when  the 
death  penalty  is  being  invoked. 


Lastly,  the  Ogle  paper  gives  detailed  background  data  on  each  of 
the  PRP  defendants  and  examines  the  extent  of  each's  association  with 
each  of  the  other  defendants.  For  example:  "Ha  Chae  Won  (death  sen¬ 
tence),  age  42,  lives  in  Taegu.  Though  he  had  no  connection  with  the 
1964  affair,  Ha  had  been  arrested  as  a  leader  of  the  Democratic  Nation¬ 
al  Youth  League  in  1961.  Never  finished  college  because  of  his  arrest 
in  1961.  Works  at  a  brewery,  providing  an  Income  of  $150  per  month. 

His  family  earns  around  $50  additional  income.  Ha  did  listen  at  times 
to  the  North  Korean  radio  and  on  one  occasion  copied  a  speech  made  by 
Kim  Il-sung.  Before  being  arrested  in  1974,  he  knew  only  4  of  the  21 
accused;  he  also  knew  Yo  Chong  Nam  who  is  accused  of  being  the  go^b’etWeen 
from  the  PRP  to  the  students.  Yo  worked  as  a  tutor  for  Ha's  children 
for  one  year  in  1967;  after  that  their  relationship  is  uncertain;  there 
are  seven  in  his  family. His  study  concludes  with  the  question "What 


Ms.  Lee  Wu  Joung  and  "PRP"  wife  at  office  of  Church  Women  U- 
nited.  Ms.  Lee's  conscience  and  the  KCIA  didn't  agree. 
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could  be  the  purpose  of  the  CIA  in  bringing  together  this  conglomeration 
of  insignificant  men,  giving  them  such  a  sinister-sounding  name,  and 
publicizing  that  they  had  as  their  objective  nothing  less  than  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  entire  Park  government  (guarded  by  600,000  soldiers),  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Proletariat-Communist  regime?  Perhaps  they  were 
chosen  precisely  because  they  were  insignificant....  These  men  face 
death  and  very  few  people  care!" 

But  Ogle  changed  all  that.  If  the  "suicide"  of  Professor  Tche  at 
the  torture  chambers  of  the  KCIA’s  headquarters  was,  in  the  words  of  one 
journalist,  to  "mark  a  watershed  for* a  lot  of  students"  in  the  fall  of 
1973,  the  case  of  the  PRP  was  to  become  the  same  for  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  Churches  in  the  fall  of  1974.  Soon  people  came  to  learn  more 
about  the  case  and  the  families  began  to  make  a  regular  appearance  at 
the  weekly  Thursday  morning  prayer  meetings  held  at  the  Christian  Build¬ 
ing  in  downtown  Seoul.  Ogle’s  first  public  reference  to  the  case  of  the 
PRP  came  on  October  1st.  At  the  prayer  meeting  on  the  morning  of  Octo¬ 
ber  loth.  Ogle  gave  the  sermon,  in  which  he  urged  that  his  audience  of 
Korean  and  foreign  Christians  (as  well  as  the  usual  quota  of  CIA  agents) 
also  "pray  for  the  members  of  the  PRP,  saying  that  they  had  undeservedly 
been  given  the  death  sentence."  The  very  next  day  he  was  taken  in  for 
interrogation.  He  was  ordered,  during  his  detention  at  Namsan,  to  sign 
a  pledge  that  he  would  thereafter  desist  from  taking  up  the  case  of  "con¬ 
victed  communists."  This  he  refused  to  do,  and  he  denied  that  he  was 
engaging  in  a  political  activity,  confining  himself  to  remarks  on  the 
question  of  these  people’s  human  rights.  He  took  his  findings  to  the 
U.S.  Ambassador,  Richard  Snyder,  in  late  October,  and  in  November  he 
spoke  to  an  aide  of  President  Ford,  who  was  there  for  a  day  on  a  state 
visit.  He  continued  in  his  efforts  to  reach  the  public  with  the  PRP 
case,  until  the  Park  regime  decided  that  it  could  take  no  more;  he  was 
taken  in  by  the  CIA  yet  another  time  and,  on  the  morning  of  December 
14th, "after  refusing  to  sign  a  statement  "renouncing  his  criticism  of 
the  Government  of  President  Park  Chung  Hee,"  was  Immediately  served  de¬ 
portation  orders,  which  were  carried  out  the  same  day.  When  his  plane 
arrived  in  Japan  at  Haneda  airport,  he  was  forcibly  prevented  from  de¬ 
planing  by  two  CIA  agents,  who  escorted  him  all  the  way  to  the  USA.  In 
Washington,  on  December  20th,  he  was  called  to  testify  before  two  sub¬ 
committees  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Intro  to  '’TH£Y*R£  UNDB:R  TH£  SifiNTiia^CE  OF  DiiATH’’  by  G.  Ogle 


The  original  motivation  for  writing  this  paper  came  from  a  concern  for 
the  souls  of  men  who  were  sentenced  to  die.  It  was  brought  to  my  attention 
by  a  non-Christian  friend,  that  we  Christians  should  be  as  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  non-Christians  as  we  are  with  those  of  the  Christians.  Though 
I  knew  nothing  of  the  'People's  Revolution  Party,’  or  the  men  involved  in 
the  case,  I  began  to  ask  questions,  and  quite  by  chance  came  to  meet  a  few  of 
the  wives  of  the  men  given  the  death  sentence  because  of  their  alleged  member¬ 
ship  in  the  'People’s  Revolutionary  Party."  (PRP).  Their  story  was  consider¬ 
ably  different  from  the  one  put  out  by  the  CIA.  I  began  to  look  at  old 
newspapers.  I  talked  with  people  who  knew  the  case,  and  I  came  across  a 
reference  to  the  case  in  a  book. 

As  a  result  of  this  study,  I  have  written  this  paper.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  so-called  communist  conspiracy  announced  by  the  CIA  in  April  of 
1974,  is  basically  a  fabrication  of  the  CIA  itself.  There  probably  did  not 
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exist  any  organization  such  as  the  PRP  and  the  men  arrested  are  probably  quite 
innocent  of  any  involvement  in  a  communist  conspiracy,  though  one  or  two  of 
them  may  have  some  leftist  leanings. 

My  conclusions  received  a  considerable  amount  of  confirmation  from  an 
unexpected  source:  the  CIA  itself.  On  October  11th,  1974,  I  was  taken  into 
CIA  headquarters  for  interrogation,  because  I  had  urged  Christians  at  a  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  prayer  meeting,,  to  pray  for  the  members  of  the  PRP,  saying  that 
they  had  undeservedly  been  given  the  death  sentence.  While  at  the  CIA,  I  was 
Interrogated  from  5:30  p.m.  until  3:00  a.m.  the  next  morning.  Around  mid¬ 
night  I  was  taken  to  see  a  Mr.  Lee  Young  Taek,  the  Chief  of  the  CIA’s  6th 
division.  He  said  that  he  was  going  to  prove  to  me  that  the  PRP  people  were 
communists,  but  to  my  surprise  he  told  me  nothing  that  I  did  not  already  know. 
He  admitted  that  they  had  no  evidence  against  the  defendents  in  1964,  but  he 
said  that  since  then  they  had  received  the  proof.  Three  spies,  he  said,  had 
been  caught  from  the  North,  who  gave  evidence  against  the  PRP,  but  he  gave  no 
indication  what  the  evidence  actually  was.  Since  at  least  one  of  the  spies 
was  caught  in  1970,  why  had  the  CIA  waited  so  long  before  it  had  arrested 
the  implicated  men?  If  the  spy  had  indeed  given  evidence  against  the  PRP, 
then  the  CIA  was  certainly  negligent  in  waiting  so  long  before  making  the 
arrest . 


Mr.  Lee  went  on  to  say  that  the  final  proof  had  been  discovered  in  the 
CIA  investigation  itself.  They  had  found  that  one  of  the  PRP  men  had  actually 
listened  to  the  North  Korean  radio,  and  had  copied  a  speech  by  Kim  II  Sung. 

This  speech  was  then  passed  on  to  several  other  people.  Mr.  Lee  did  not 
specify  who  these  'people'  were,  or  how  many  of  them  there  were. 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Lee's  evidence  that  the  PRP  people  are  communists 
was  not  very  convincing.  The  only  concrete  thing  he  had,  was  one  man's 
’crime'  of  listening  to  the  North  Korean  radio,  and  copying  a  speech  of  Kim 
II  Sung.  That  is  hardly  enough  reason  to  sentence  eight  men  to  death,  and 
seventeen  others  to  20  years  or  life  in  prison. 

Mr.  Lee  was  not  finished  yet.  After  supplying  his  evidence  against  the 
PRP,  he  went  into  a  long  tirade,  portraying  the  PRP  men  as  enemies.  "We  are 
at  war,"  he  said,  "just  as  in  the  1950  war.  We  have  to  kill  these  communists. 
If  we  don't  kill  them,  they  will  kill  us.  We've  got  to  kill  them!!  If  my 
government  does. not  kill  these  PRP  men,  I  will  go  to  the  nationary  cemetary 
and  confess  before  the  dead  soldiers  that  our  country  has  been  sold  to  the 
communists.  I  will  also-  go  to  the  USA,  and  confess  in  front  of  the  graves  of 
the  soldiers  killed  in  the  Korean  War,  saying  that  they  died  in  vain.  We 
must  kill  them,  and  we  will!!" 

Mr.  Lee's  face  was  lit  up  with  the  emotion  of  battle  and  victory.  He  was 
greatly  in  love  with  his  mission;  but  if  there  is  no  more  evidence  against  the 
PRP  men  than  what  Mr.  Lee  showed  me,  then  how -can  he  be  so  deeply  and  emotion¬ 
ally  involved  in  the  task  of  killing  these  men?  I  think  perhaps  the  reason  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lee  was  the  CIA  man  directly  in  charge  of  the 
PRP  case  in  1964.  His  case  was  so  poor  and  ill-prepared,  that  even  the  govern 
ment  prosecutors  didn't  believe  him.  His  humiliation  was  great.  For  ten  years 
his  men  have  been  watching  the  men  connected  with  the  1964  case.  The  circum¬ 
stances  of  1974  created  the  right  environment  in  which  Mr.  Lee  thought  he 
could  vindicate  himself  after  the  1964  debacle.  The  PRP  label  was  again  put 
to  use.  This  time  the  CIA  controlled  the  whole  nation,  so  it  was  not  hard 
for  Mr.  Lee  to  get  death  sentences  where  he  had  failed  in  1964.  Mr.  Lee's 
personal  vendetta,  and  desire  for  revenge  account,  I  believe,  for  his  emotion¬ 
al  involvement  in  the  case  against  the  PRP. 

The  fact  that  the  present  CIA  chief  was  the  Attorney  General  in  charge 
of  the  1964  debacle  also  lends  support  to  the  personal  vendetta  interpre¬ 
tation.  Now  Lee  Young  Taek  and  Shin  Chik  Su  can  both  have  their  revenge  if 
the  PRP  men  die . 
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The  follcfuing  is  an  exQi>:pt  from  an  artiole  entitled  "Three  Days  in  Korean  " 
hy  Jim  Stentzel.  It  first  appeared  in  the  October  26,  1974  issue  of  the  bi¬ 
weekly  Japan  Christian  Activity  News,  of  which  the  author  is  co-editor.  \Jhile 
the  whole  article  is  of  interest  (  for  it  deals,  in  diary  form,  with  his  exper¬ 
iences  among  various  church  people  during  the  second,  week  of  October,  just  when 
a  concerted  government  crack-down  on  dissenting  church  leaders  was  once  again 
becoming  very  pronounced) ,  here  we  have  room  to  present  only  the  part  dealing 

with  the  fateful  Thursday  morning 
prayer  meeting  which  ultimately  led 
to  the  expulsion  by  the  KOI A  of  the 
person  who  gave  the  sermon  that  day, 
the  Methodist  missionary ,  George 
Ogle. 


Missionary  Ogle 
Questioned  For  5  Hrs. 


SEOUli  (UPI)'>-Americaa  mlssloiiary  OJS.  Ogle  shewed  sig:na 
of  a  headache  as*  he  was  being  escorted  by  a  Korean  official 
after  five  hours  of  .questioning  Thursday  by  Korean  Immigro* 
tlou  authorities  for  luvolvement  in  political  activities. 


$EOUi:*  (UPD— American 
mlsslohary  G^rge  E.  Ogle  un¬ 
derwent  questioning  by  South 
Korean  Immi^ation  officials 
for  five  and  a  half  hours  Thurs¬ 
day  for.  the  second  time  this 
week  for  alleged  Involvement  In 
local  political  movements. 

After  returning  home.  Ogle 
declined  to  t^e  idione  calls 
because  be  was  so  tired  and 
had  to  sleep,  but  said  through 
his  wife  there  was  no  conclu¬ 
sion  during  the  Thursday  ques¬ 
tioning  and  he  wouldi  not  make 
any  other  comment 

Ogle  appeared  before,  the 
Seoul  Immigration  Office  in 
downtown  Seoul  at  2  p.m.  Five 
American  dnd  Irish  clergymen 
accompanied  him  to  the  office. 

Emerging  from  the  office  at 
7.30  p.m.,  Ogle  refused  to.  an¬ 
swer  questions  from  Korean 
and  foreign  reporters  but  told 
a  Korean  clergyman  in  Korean 
“Do  not  v/ony  about  me.  It 
seems  to  me  that  things  are 
going  better.’’ 

Pressed  for  further  com¬ 
ments,  O^e  said,  “I  don’t  like 


to  say  anything.  Ask  them  (Ko¬ 
rean  officials) ." 

He  briefly  talked  with  George 
E.  Lichtblau,  first  secretary  for 
labor  and  social  affaire  at  the 
American  Embassy  In  Seoul, 
who  had  waited  for  him  for 
about  half  on  hour. 

Lichtblau  then  met  with  Ko¬ 
rean  officials  who  had  ques¬ 
tioned  Ogle,  The  first  secre¬ 
tary  refused  to  comment  say¬ 
ing  only,  "No  statement  No 
statement** 

Ogle,  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
was  asked  by  the  Korean  Gov¬ 
ernment  through  the  American 
Embassy  last  week  to  promise 
In  writing  he  would  not  engage 
in  politi^  activities  In  South 
Korea. 

'Then  he  was  questioned  by 
the  Korean  Immigration  Office 
Tuesday. 

The  American  missonary,  who 
has  lived  in  Korea  for  the  past 
20  years,  said  after  the  ques¬ 
tioning  “as  a  missionary  I  don't 
take  sides  with  any  political 
groups.  But  at  times  I  speak 
about  human  rights  and  social 
justice.’’ 


Thursday,  October  10.  I  raced 
to  the  Christian  Building  by  10  am, 
only  to  discover  that  the  prayer 
meeting  was  beginning  "on  Korean 
time,"  15  minutes  later  than  sche¬ 
duled.  The  small  room  was  packed. 
Ham  Suk  Hon,  the  white-haired  "Ma¬ 
hatma  Gandhi  of  Korea,"  looking  as 
majestic  as  he  is  wise,  sat  among 
a  dozen  or  so  rather  well-dressed 
mothers  and  wives  of  imprisoned 
Christians.  I  stood  alongside  sev¬ 
eral  plainly  dressed  women  with  ru- 
dy  complexions.  A  missionary  ex¬ 
plained  that  they  were  wives  of  al¬ 
leged  PRP  communists,"  six  of  whom 
have  been  sentenced  to  death.  None 
of  the  women  are  Christian,  yet  ■ . 
they  come  because  the  community 
shares  their  pain  and  struggle.... 

...George  Ogle  gave  the  sermon 
(in  Korean)  using  Matthew  25:34-40. 
He  mentioned  well-known  Koreans  who 
have  suffered  and  some  who  have 
died  in  the  struggle  for  justice, 
saying  that  such  men  symbolize 
Christ's  incarnation.  But  he  ar¬ 
gued  that  Christians  have  not  shown 
much  awareness  or  concern  for  les¬ 
ser  known  men  who  also  symbolize 
the  incarnation;  particularly  the 
alleged  members  of  the  PRP  who  had 
committed  no  crimes  worthy  of  the 
death  sentence.  He  said  that  these 
men  are  experiencing  more  suffering 
and  greater  Injustice  than  many  of 
the  well  prayed-for  Christians  in 
prison,  and  he  pleaded  the  Christ¬ 
ian.  love  and  compassion  for  all  of 
God's  children. 
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Seoul  Police  Arrest  Political  Prisoners 

Japan  Times  11/25/74 

Embassy  Protesters 

^  beean  shoiilv  aiier  noon 


__  f  •  cy  Times 

Tortured  m  S.  Korea 


SEOUL  (UPI)  —  An  Ameri¬ 
can  Roman  Catholic  priest 
.was  arrested  Thursday  when 
^  South  Korean  police  illegally 
entered  the  U.S.  Einbassy 
compound  to  break  up  a  small 
demonstration  calling  U.S. 
President  Gerald  Ford’s  at¬ 
tention  to  the  alleged  plight 
of  political  prisoners  here. 

Vicar  General  James  Sin- 
nott  of  the  Inchon  diocese 
was  arrested  but  later  releas¬ 
ed  with  19  women  who  parti¬ 
cipated  in  the  demonstration. 

.However,  he  and  the  women 
refused  to  leave  the  Jongro 
Police  Station  where  they 
were  detained  and  staged  a 
sit-in  demonstration  there. 

It  was  the  secpnd  time  in 
a  week'  Sinnott  was  arrested 
by  South  Korean  police.  He 
was  detained  for  seven  hours 
Nov.  14  when  he  knocked 
helmets  off  several  riot  police 
during  a  scuffle. 

The  same  thing  occurred 
Thursday  when  he  tried  to  go 
to  the  assistance  of  relatives 
of  prisoners  being  held  in 
South  Korea  for  political  acti¬ 
vities.  Such  activities  are 
banned  by  emergency  mea¬ 
sures  instituted  by  President 
Park  Chung  Hee,  the  host  for 
Ford’s  23-hour  visit  scheduled 
to  start  Friday.  . 

Thursdav’c  demonstration 


began  s.ho»-tly  atier  noon  and 
lasted  for  about  an  hour. 

An  embassy  spokesman  said 
a  Korean  employee  called 
police  to  tell  thkn  of  the  der 
monstrauon.  me  spoKesman 
said  this  was  done  “through  a 
misunderstanding’’  and  that 
the  employee  was  not  authoriz¬ 
ed  to  make  the  call. 

When  police  arrived  they 
entered  the  compound,  con¬ 
sidered  American  soil  under 
international  diplomatic  agree- 
nients,  and  began  trying  to  re¬ 
move  the  women,  who  were 
carrying  placards. 

“Is  Ford  supporting  the 
Yushin  system?”  one  of  the 
signs  said. 

The  Yushin  system  is  what 
Park  called  a  “revitalizing  re¬ 
form”  when  he  declared 
martial  law  two  years  ago. 

Other  signs  called  for  the  re¬ 
lease  of  prisoners  being  held 
for  violation  of  emergency 
measures  instituted  under  the 
system. 

The  embassy  spokesman 
said  the  police  entered  the 
compound  “without  prior  con¬ 
sultations  with  embassy  of¬ 
ficials.” 

This  was  rectified  to  the 
embassy’s  satisfaction  when 
“appropriate  Korean  officials” 
apologized  for  the  police  ac¬ 
tion  and  the  demonstrators 
were  released.  . 


'm  /r  Mainichi  Daily  News 

Protest  Masses  « 
Held  In  S.  Korea 


SEOUL  (AP)  —  Political 
prisoners  in  South  Korea  have 
been  subjected  to  torture,  a 
group  of  prisoners’  relatives 
charged  Tuesday. 

A  letter  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  the  U.S.  Government 
and  Congress  said  hundreds 
of  students,  clergymen  and 
other  prisoners  were  “beaten 
Up,  tortured  with  electricity 
and  water.”  ' 

The  letter  was  signed  by  60 
persons  who  have  been  fast¬ 
ing  and  praying  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  church  building  since 
Monday  night. 

Reporters  for  the  Dong-A 
nbo,  South  Korea’s  most 
widely  circulated,  newspaper, 
and  Radio  Dong'-A,  a  sister 
commercial  station,  staged  a 
protest  against  management’s 
refusal  to  give  prominent  play 
to  the  prayer  arid  fasting  pro¬ 
test. 

'  Among  those  joining  in  the 
torture  charges  were  former 
First  Lady  Yun  Po  Sun,  the 
mother  of  dissident  poet  Kim 
Chi  Ha  and  the  younger 
brother  of  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  Daniel  Tji.  _ 

Former  President  Yun  was 
sentenced  to  a  suspended 
three-year  prison  term,  Bishop 
Tji  drew  a  15-year  imprison¬ 
ment  and  the  poet  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death  but  subsequent¬ 
ly  had  the  penalty  commuted 
to  a  life  term,  all  under  two 
stiff  security  decrees  earlier 
this  year. 


They  were  among  203  South 
Koreans  convicted  under  two 
presidential  decrees  banning 
opposition  to  tlje  Government. 

■The  Dong-A  Hbo'  did  not 
publish  its  Tuesday  editions  as 
newsmen  struck  in  the  dispute 
with  management. 

Radio  Dong->.  joined  the  pro¬ 
test  by  substituting  music  for 
its  hourly  newscasts  Tuesday. 

Some  180  newsmen  of  the 
major  paper  had  demanded 
prominent  play  for  reports  on 
the  prayer  meeting  Monday 
night  to  demand  political  re¬ 
forms  by  the  Government,  in¬ 
cluding  restoration  of  press 
and  other  freedoms. 

Former  opposition  leader 
Kim  Dae  Jung  was  among 
those  attending  the  meeting 
at  Myungdong  Cathedral. 

A  management  spokesman 
said  the  newsmen’s  request 
constituted  an  infringement  of 
editors’  rights  in  producing 
papers  rather  than  involving 
an  issue  of  press  freedom. 

But  late  in  the  evening,  the 
newsmen  agreed  to  resume 
work  Wednesday  after  hearing 
a  pledge  by  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor  that  he  would  do  his  ut¬ 
most  to  observe  press  free¬ 
dom. 

There  Is  no  formal  press 
censorship  In  Korea  but  the 
Government  has  asked  pub¬ 
lishers  to  exercise  what  they 
call  self-censorship  to  protect 
national  interests. 


.SEOUL  (UPI)  —  Roman 
Catholics  in  South  Korea  Mon¬ 
ti  a\'  held  special  masses 
lluouBhout  the  country  de¬ 
nt, a  nding  the  restoration  of  hu¬ 
man  rights. 

.'Special  prayer  meetings  were 
held  in  Seoul  and  13  major 
provincial  cities  simultaneously 
sUrting  at  7  p.m. 

It  was  the  first  nationwide 
religious  meeting  called  by  the 
one  million  Roman  Catholics  In 
the  country  in  connection  with 
a  flomestic  political  situation. 

In  Seoul,  about  2,000  Catho¬ 
lics  gathered  at  Myongdong 
Cathedral  in  a  downtown  area 
praying  for  "those  who  suffer 
in  cold  prison  cells  for  their 
acts  aimed  at  justice  and 
peace.” 

They  specially  prayed  for 
Bishop  Daniel  Tji  Hak  Soun, 
one  tof  203  i)ersons  convicted 
this  year  for  alleged  anti-gov¬ 
ernment  activities. 

The  Catholics  first  met  In  a 
one-hour  outdoor  prayer  session 
in  near  freezing  weather  hold¬ 
ing  lighted  candles  and  singing 


a  hymn,  “We  Will  Win  a  Victo¬ 
ry."  They  continued  an  indoor 
session  which  lasted  another  j 
hour. 

Among  those  on  hand  was 
former  opposition  politician  Kim 
Dae  Jung  who  was  abducted 
from  Tokyo  by  an  unidentified 
group  of  Koreans  -in  August 
last  year. 

It  was  a  rare  public  appear¬ 
ance  for  Kim  now  in  semi¬ 
seclusion  awaiting  trial  for  al¬ 
leged  election  law  violations  in 
1967  and  1971. 

Kim,  a  bitter,  critic  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Park  Chung  Hee,  refused 
to  comment  if  his  attendance 
had  any  political  implication  on 
his  future  course  of  action. 

During  the  indoor  session,  the 
participants  heard  a  sermon 
calling  for  "a  march  onward  to 
fight  back  human  rigiits.”  ' 

"We  cannot  compromise  with 
any  one  in  power  to  restore 
human  rights  in  our  country. 
We  should  commit  ourselves  to 
realize  justice  in  this  country,” 
the  Rev.  Park  Sang  Tae  said 
in  his  sermon. 


Free  Our  Men, 
ROK  Wives  Urge 

j  Mainichi  Daily  News  10/31/74 
[  A  civil  body  in  Tokyo  to ,  gators. 


promote  friendship  between 
Japan  and  the  Republic  of 
Korea  Tuesday  distributed  let¬ 
ters  written  by  four  Korean 
women  whose  husbands  were 
put  into  custody  last  April  and 
May  on  charges  of  violating 
the  April  3  presidential  emer¬ 
gency  decree. 

Shin  Aochi,  leader  of  the  Ja- 
pan-Korea  liaison  council  of 
friendship,  told  the  press  that 
the  council  made  the  disclosure 
of  the  letters  to  impress  on 
tlie  conscience  of  the  world 
the  innocence  of  the  Koreans 
who  had  been  sentenced  to 
death  or  life  imprisonment  by 
a  court  martial. 

The  women  said  in  their  let¬ 
ters  that  they  heard  their  hus¬ 
bands  tell  the  martial  law 
court  that  they  had  been 
severely  tortured. 

After  the  torture  their  Rus- 
bands  were  forced  one  way  or 
another  to  sign  statements 
drawn  up  by  Koreein  investi- 


According  to  their  letters, 
three  of  the  four  men  sentenc¬ 
ed  to  death  were  arrested  on' 
charges  of  trying  to  rebuild 
what  Korean  authorities  call 
the  "Jinmin  Kakumei-to” — j 
literally  People’s  Revolutionary 
Party — which,  the  KCIA 
claims,  pulled  the  strings  of  ■ 
the  Democratic  Youth-Student  i 
League.  | 

According  to  the  Japan- 
Korea  liaison  councU,  the  let¬ 
ters  were  written  in  September  ^ 
after  the  second  hearing  of  the ' 
martial  jaw  court  in  the  case,  j 

The  four  women  tried  in  vain  ' 
to  appeal  to  the  Korean  press 
at  first,  the  council  said.  The 
letters  were  then  sent  to  Japan 
so  that  they  would  receive,' 
worldwide  publicity.  | 

The  Korean  wftmen  asked  for . 
all  out  support  for  their  bus- ; 
bands  and  other  suspects  so  | 
that  they  will  be  cleared  of' 
false  charges  and  spared  un¬ 
reasonable  svrCeribg. 
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SeoulOustsU.S.ClergymanWhbCrificizedReiime 


i  tollit  New  VdrltTiinci  4 

SEOUL,  South  Korea,  Dec,  14 
— ThS'’  Sbuth '  Korean;  Govern¬ 
ment  today  expelled  an  Amei^ 
lean  missionary,  accusing  him 
of  having  disrupted  social  order 
and  fomented  anti-Govemment 
demonstrations. 

me  40-year-oi(l  missionary 
educator,  a  resident  ■  of  Korea 
for-.  20  years,  was’hinded  the 
d^ortation  order  this  morning. 
Vter  he  rejected  an. '  official 
Remand  that  he '  sign  a  state¬ 
ment  renouncing  his  criticism 
of  the  Government  of  President 
Park  Chung  Wee. 

"I  told  them  I  violated  no 
Korean  laws,  and-  that  I  would  {.‘ 
thp.osh'  my  faith  rather  .than 
their  ' law,”  he  said.  Dr,-  Ogle 
been  under  heavy  pressure 
%  leave  the  country  or  stop 
his.  criticism  of  the  Government 
fot  the  arersts  of  students,  re 


lig'ious  figures  „and  other  dissi¬ 
dents.  '  ,  V.  ' 

;,U.S,  Embassy  Voices  Ttegret’ 
united  States  ^Embassy 
‘spokesman. said'  he  “regretted" 
the.  .step,  blit  did  not  say  what 
measures"  mrght  be  taken  on 
hehr.if  of  other  American  mis- 


sioniries  hofb.  'who  .number 
more  than  830. 

A  Government  statement  to¬ 
day  said  that  Dr.  Ogle  had  been 
asked  several  times  not  to  en¬ 
gage  in  political  activities  but 
that  "he  did  not  show  the 
slightest  sign  of  remorse.” 

Ini  addition  to  teaching  at 
Seoul  National  University,  Dr. 
Ogle  was  engaged  prominently 
in  organizational  activity 

among  slum'‘S^oi;ke«  seekiiig  to 
improve  their  labor  conditions. 

Recently,  'he'  "  incurred the 
^clal  anger  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  by  trying  to  champio^j 
the  cause  of  alleged  members 
of  the  People's  Revolutionary 
party  -  jailed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  charges  of  Communist 
espionage.  Families  of  the  im¬ 
prisoned  persons  have  obtained 
.sienatures  of  leadine  relieious! 


figures  here  ts 


“open  and  fair  trial”  for  them.' 

Christian  circles'  in  Seoul  ex¬ 
pressed  shock  at  the  expulsion 
of  DTi.  Ogle.  “It  will  affect  the 
activities  of  all  other  mission¬ 
aries, 'f'  commented  the  Rev. 
Kim  Kwan  Suk,  secretary  gei^ 
era!  of  the  National  Council  ot 
Churches.  “This  is  a  serious; 

blow  to  us  ”  MU'  a  mpthber  of 
Association  of  JaUed' Persons,” 
weepu}g.fi-.>^^.,«».ji.- 
Christians  number  more- thaw 
10  per -debt.. of  .South  Korea’s 
popolatioh*  34  mililon. 

-  '  .’-  VC..'"'  '««■- 


A  MISSIONARY'S  LAST  SERMON 


DECEMBER  27.  1974 


By  A  Correspondent 


FAR  EASTERN  ECONOMIC  REVIEW 


S«oul;  By  expelling  American  Methodist 
missionary  George  Ogle,  the  South  Ko¬ 
rean  Government  may  signal  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  new  era  in  relations  with  the 
United  States.  To  Koreans,  the  meaning 
of  the  Yuihin  (revitalising  constitution), 
brought  in  under  martial  law  in  1972, 
has  been  repeatedly  hammered  home  - 
there  must  be  unquestioned  loyalty  to 
the  aims  and  methods  of  the  Park  re¬ 
gime. 

But  American  residents  here  who 
sometimes  scoffed  at  the  euphemism 
“Koreanised  democracy”  have  now 
been  forewarned  that  they  too  Will  be 
punished  if  they  join  Koreans  in  ques¬ 
tioning  the  Constitution,  especially  its 
anti-communist  foundation. 

Ogle  had  committed  the  sin  of  advo¬ 
cating,  on  behalf  of  their  families,  the 
release  of  six  men  who  were  sentenced 
to  death  and  three  to  life  or  20  years’ 
jail  earlier  this  year  for  allegedly  master¬ 
minding  a  communist  conspiracy  to 
overthrow  the  Government.  The  nine 
men  were  sentenced  under  Park’s  dread¬ 
ed  fourth  emergency  decree,  issued  in 
April,  which  has  since  been  repealed. 
The  Korean  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
(KCIA)  claimed  they  were  “genuine 
communists”  who  had  organised  a  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Revolutionary  Party  (PRP),  under 
North  Korean  guidance,  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  up  a  workers’  and  peasants’ 
movement  after  their  student  followers 
had  created  chaos  through  campus  de¬ 
monstrations. 

Without  the  PRP,  the  Government 
had  little  or  no  basis  for  the  wholesale 
repression  of  the  opposition  this  year. 
Those  caught  in  the  Government’s  net 
included  such  unlikely  suspects  as  form¬ 
er  president  Yun  Po  Sun,  leading  intel¬ 


lectuals  and  churchmen,  the  leaders  of 
the  Korean  Christian  Student  Federa¬ 
tion,  and  scores  of  other  students. 

Ogle,  45,  had  been  a  missionary  here 
since  1954.  He  helped  organise  South 
Korea’s  first  urban  industrial  mission  in 
Inchon  to  teach  a  nascent  working  class 
the  rudiments  of  more  than  a  century  of 
American  unionism.  After  a  stint  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  where  he  earn¬ 
ed  a  PHD  in  labour  management,  Ogle 
returned  to  Seoul  last  year  as  a  profes¬ 
sor  at  Seoul  National  University. 

When  new  KCIA  Director  Shin  Jik  Su 
announced  on  April  25  the  results  of  an 
investigation  into  the  alleged  PRP  con¬ 
spiracy,  Ogle  was  reminded  of  a  similar 
case  ten  years  ago.  At  that  time,  there 
were  widespread  demonstrations  against 
Park’s  policy  of  normalising  relations 
with  Japan.  There  was  also  a  prp,  thir¬ 
teen  members  of  which  were  convicted 
under  the  stiff  anti-communist  law  for 
instigating  the  student  demonstrations 
in  hopes,  the  KCIA  said,  of  overthrowing 
the  Government. 

Ogle  carried  out  some  research  in 
newspaper  files  and  found  that  four  of 
the  thirteen  men  indicted  in  1964  were 
among  those  in  the  PRP  of  1974.  He 
also  learned  that  three  of  the  four  prose¬ 
cutors  originally  assigned  to  the  1964 
case  had  resigned  after  voting  for  dis¬ 
missal  of  all  charges  due  to  lack  of  evi¬ 
dence.  According  to  Ogle,  the  judge 
even  ruled  that  there  was'  no  evidence 
linking  the  defendants  with  North 
Korea  as  the  KCIA  had  charged. 

Ogle  was  particularly  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  Attorney-General  at  that 
time  was  Shin  Jik  Su.  He  replaced  Lee 
Hu  Rak  as  head  of  the  KCIA  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1973,  As  chief  prosecutor  in  1964, 


Shin  suffered  a  humiliating  loss  of  face 
when  all  he  could  obtain  from  the  then 
more  independent  courts  on  re-trial  was 
a  three-year  sentence  for  one  defendant, 
lighter  sentences  for  six  others  and  sus¬ 
pended  terms  for  the  remaining  six.  The 
only  evidence  of  a  communist  taint  dis¬ 
closed  in  the  trials,  Ogle  learned,  was 
that  ‘one  of  the  men  had  listened  to 
broadcasts  from  Pyongyang  and  on  one 
occasion  wrote  down  a  speech  by  North 
Korean  President  Kim  II  Sung. 

Thus,  Ogle  deduced  that'  there  must 
have  been  an  Element  of  personal  pride 
at  stake  in  this  year’s  case,  not  only  for 
Shin  but  also  for  Lee  Young  Taik,  head 
of  the  feared  Sixth  Bureau  of  the  KCIA 
(in  charge  of  investigation),  who  was 
also  personally  involved  in  the  previous 
case. 

After  the  tumultuous  events  of  Au¬ 
gust,  when  Park’s  wife  was  killed  by  an 
assassin’s  bullet,  and  the  President  then 
rescinded  emergency  decrees  one  and 
four,  the  movement  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Constitution  and  amnesty  for  all 
political  prisoners  burst  out  anew.  Long 
known  for  his  support  of  human  rights 
for  workers.  Ogle  was  sought  out  by  the 
wives  of  the  PRPi,  prisoners,  asking  the 
missionary-  tb'  help  gain  their  release 
since  they  had  not  been  Included  in  any 
hints  of  amnesty  leaked  to  the  media  by 
the  Government. 

The  wives  tearfully  insisted  to  Ogle 
that  their  husbands  had  not  been  meeting 
each  other  in  recent  years;  indeed  some 
did  not  even  know  each  other,  they 
told  him.  Above  all,  they  said  their  hus¬ 
bands  were  not  communists  and  certain¬ 
ly  could  not  have  been  part  of  any  con¬ 
spiracy,  since  most  had  long  been  under 
KCIA  surveillance.  Having  done  his 
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homework  and  been  convinced  that  a 
massive  injustice  was  being  perpetrated, 
Ogle  started  preaching  on  behalf  of  the 
prisoners  at  a  series  of  weekly  prayer 
meetings  for  their  families  which  began 
in  early  October. 

Shortly  afterwards,  KCIA  Sixth  Bu¬ 
reau  chief  Lee  summoned  Ogle.  After  a 
lengthy  interrogation-indoctrination  ses¬ 
sion,  Ogle  claimed  Lee  suddenly  flew 
into  a  desk-pounding  rage,  promising 
that  the.PRP  prisoners  would  be  execut¬ 
ed  “because  they  were  genuine  com¬ 
munists.” 

Ogle  agreed  to  yield  to  KClA  warnings 
that  he  stop  preaching  about  the  prp 
case.  He  kept  that  pledge,  but  continued 
participating  in  the  growing  movement 
for  a  general  amnesty  for  political  pri¬ 


soners  and  constitutional  amendment. 
He  subsequently  received  an  ultimatum 
from  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  via 
the  US  Embassy,  saying  that  if  he  did 
not  apologise  for  his  activities  and  pro¬ 
mise  in  writing  to  cease  all  political  agi¬ 
tation  he  would  be  expelled.  At  a  prayer 
meeting  one  week  later,  Ogle  said: 
“That’s  the  same  thing  they  asked 
Bishop  Chi  Hak  Sun  and  three  Protes¬ 
tant  ministers  to  sign  before  they  could 
get  out  of  prison.  They  haven’t  signed 
and  1  won’t  either.” 

The  Gospel  was  the  basis  for  Ogle’s 
appeal  for  human  rights  and  social  jus¬ 
tice.  This  is  a  far  broader  interpretation 
of  the  Gospel  than  the  Government  is 
apparently  willing  to  permit  foreigners 
or  nationals  to  preach.  Because  of^his 


refusal  to  repent,  the  Government  de¬ 
cided  that  It  had  no  choice  but  to  de¬ 
port  him. 

Ogle  was  the  first  American  mission¬ 
ary  in  living  memory  to  be  expelled 
from  South  Korea.  He  may  not  be  last. 
The  American  Vicar  of  the  Inchon  Dio¬ 
cese  has  also  received  a  threat  of  depor¬ 
tation  for  ostensibly  the  same  reasons, 
as  have  two  other  priests,  a  Belgian  and 
an  Irishman. 

But  the  real  impact  of  Ogle’s  expul¬ 
sion  may  have  been  intended  for  Ko¬ 
reans,  whether  or  not  they  are  Chris¬ 
tians.  The  Government  could  hardly  ar¬ 
rest  any  more  prominent  Koreans  for 
their  political  beliefs,  yet  it  obviously 
feels  compelled  to  stop  the  movement. 


The  long  arm  of 
President  Pork 

Tokyo:  The  South  Korean  Govern¬ 
ment’s  silencing  of  American  mis¬ 
sionary  George  Ogle  continued  after 
he  was  expelled  from  the  country, 
creating  an  international  incident  at 
Tokyo’s  Haneda  airport.  Soon  after 
his  Korean  Air  Lines’  (kal)  flight 
landed  in  Tokyo  on  December  14,  an 
American  Catholic  missionary  in 
South  Korea,  who  was  accompanying 
Ogle,  approached  two  American 
newsmen  and  asked  for  their  help: 
Ogle  was  being  held  prisoner  aboard 
the  Boeing  747  and  was  seeking  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  US  Embassy  in 
Tokyo.  The  reporters  gave  the  em¬ 
bassy’s  telephone  number  to  the 
priest  and  then  proceeded  towards 
the  aircraft. 

The  plane  was  empty  except  for 
the  crew,  Ogle  and  four  plainclothes 
South  Korean  policemen.  The  police¬ 
men  reportedly  struggled  with  news- 
men  when  they  entered  the  plane. 


even  though  they  insisted  on  Ogle’s 
right  to  meet  the  press  and  to  dis- 
etnbark  and  seek  embassy  assistance. 
The  plane’s  captain,  Kim  Ho  Youn, 
told  the  reporters  that  the  aircraft 
was  “Korean  soil  where  Korean  law 
applies.”  He  also  explained  that  he 
was  under  strict  orders  “from  higher 
authorities”  to  take  Ogle  incommu¬ 
nicado  to  the  final  destination  (Los 
Angeles). 

The  newsmen  were  then  forcibly 
removed  from  the  aircraft  by  Japan¬ 
ese  policemen  called  by  KAL.  The 
Japanese  police  said  at  the  time,  and 
have  repreated  since,  that  they  did 
not  understand  Ogle  was  being  ille¬ 
gally  kept  on  board  —  and  that  if 
they  had  known  they  would  have  as¬ 
sisted  him.  Yet  the  reporters  had 
tried  to  tell  them  of  Ogle’s  plight  and 
had  demanded  that  the  Japanese  po¬ 
lice  tell  the  KAL  captain  he  was  in 
Japan,  where  local  law  applied,  even 
to  a  foreign  aircraft. 

Meanwhile,  the  US  Embassy, 
reached  by  telephone  20  minutes  be¬ 


fore  Ogle’s  scheduled  departure,  told 
the  Catholic  missionary  there  was 
nothing,  they  could  do  to  assist  Ogle 
in  such  a  short  time. 

The  incident  once  again  raised  the 
issue  of  Japanese  police  negligence,  if 
not  complicity,  in  dealing  with  South 
Korean  authorities  acting  illegally  on 
Japanese  soil  —  a  problem  that  is  still 
very  much  alive  sixteen  months  after 
the  Korean  Central  Intelligence 
Agency’s  kidnapping  of  former 
South  Korean  opposition  leader  Kim 
Dae  Jung  from  a  Tokyo  hotel.  A 
Japanese,  daily,  Mainichi  Shimbun, 
put  the  Ogle  case  in  this  context  and 
demanded  some  answen  from  Japan¬ 
ese  police  and  the  Foreign  Ministry. 

Ogle  is  related  to  the  Board  of 
Global  Ministries  of  the  10  million- 
member  United  Methodist  Church  in 
the  US.  The  board  has  777  missiona¬ 
ries  around  the  world.  Two  of  them, 
Milo  and  Judith  Thorn  berry,  were 
deported  from  Taiwan  in  early  1971 
on  similar  charges  of  engaging  in 
“political  aGtivity.”DECEMBER271974 


FAR  EASTERN  ECONOMIC  REVIEW 

Park:  Looking 
for  guarantees 

DECEMBER  20,  1974 

Seoul:  The  South  Korean  Govern¬ 
ment  is  willing  to  release  political 
prisoners  once  it  gets  guarantees 
from  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Ko¬ 
rean  Student  Christian  Federation 
and  other  relipous  groups,  that  they 
will  cease  the  anti-Govemment  pro¬ 
tests  which,  this  autumn,  have  been 
led  largely  by  Christians.  However, 
the  groups  are  refusing  to  cooperate. 

Meanwhile,  the  Government  is  bar¬ 
gaining  with  the  US  Embassy  for 
some  assurance  that  the  American 
missionaries  in  South  Korea  will  stay 


in  line  in  return  for  complying  with  a 
US  request  for  some  form  of  prison¬ 
er-release  in  order  to  tidy  up  the 
South  Korean  Govemment’s'image  in 
Congress.  Also,  South  Korea  is  an¬ 
noyed  that  before  US  President  Ger¬ 
ald  Ford  left  Seoul  on  November  23, 
he,  asked  a  top  aide  to  stay  behind 
and  hear  reports  from  missionaries 
sympathetic  to  the  anti-Park  strug¬ 
gles  and  wants  the  Embassy  to  re¬ 
tract  some  of  the  increased  credibili¬ 
ty  that  dissident  Christians  in  gene- 
rd,  and  missionaries  in  particular,  re¬ 
ceived  from  that  audience. 

One  of  the  key  men  involved  in 
the  recent  bargaining  was  the  Reve¬ 
rend  George  Ogle,  a  soft-spoken, 
45-year-old  United  Methodist  mis¬ 
sionary,  who  has  befriended  labour¬ 
ers  in  recent  years  and  prisoners’  rela¬ 


tives  in  recent  months.  Until  Decem¬ 
ber  6,  the  Government  chose  to 
threaten  Ogle  personally,  but  since 
then  has  taken  its  case  directly  to  the 
US  Embas:iy  and  asked  for  their  co¬ 
operation.  The  tactic  is  not  unrelated 
to  the  US  pressure  for  the  release  of 
prisoners. 

The  Government  is  aware  that  of 
the  handful  of  prisoners  who  have 
been  released  this  year,  most  have 
continued  anti-Govemment  work 
with  new  dedication.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  is  therefore  being  very  cautious 
before  it  accedes  to  growing  domes¬ 
tic  demands  to  unlock  the  prison 
cells.  When  the  prisoners  are  released 
they  are  expected  to  be  under  strict 
parole:  Those  who  renew  their  pro¬ 
tests  will  be  locked  up  again  and  this 
time  the  keys  will  be  thrown  away. 
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7  Dissidents  Doomed  by  Seoul  Said  to  Be  Spies 


By  FOX;  BUTTERFIELD 

Sp^4l  toTh«  New  York  Tlnci  . 

SEOUL,  South  Korea — They 
came  to  the  door  before  sun¬ 
rise  one  day  last  April,  saying 
they  were  workers  from  her 
husband’s  constructioh  com¬ 
pany.  But,  a  week  after  they 
took  him  away.  Mrs.  To  Ye 
Jong  read  in  the  newspaper 
that  her  husband  was  in  jail, 
accused  of  being  the  leader  of 
a  Communist  spy  group  called 
the  People’s  Revolutionary 
party..  ; 

For  Mrs.  To,  a  45-year-old 
former  schoolteacher,  it  was 
like  reliving  an  old  nightmare. 
In  1964  her  husband  was  con¬ 
victed  on  the  same  charge,  and 
served  three  years  in  prison. 

But  this  time  Mr.  To  and  six 
other  men  have  been  sentenced 
to  be  executed.  According  to 
Mrs.  To  and  other  relatives  of 
defendants  who  were  allowed 
to  attend  the  closed  military 
trial,  the  men  testified  that 
they  had  been  tortured  into 
making  confessions  and  that 
they  had  not  been  permitted  to 
call  witnesses  in  their  defen.se. 

The  wives  of  several  of  the 
defendants  say  that  the  men 
did  not  even  know  one  another 
aefore  their  arrest. 

The  case,  in  which  21  men 
were  found  guilty,  is  one  of  the 
most  bizarre,  in  South  Korea’s 
history  of  political  repression. 
It  is  also  a  critically  important 
case,  because  the  Government 
cljed  the  People’s  Revolution- 
aty  party,  as  the  reason  for 
President  Park  Chung  Hee’s 
emergency_^d^ees ,  |a.st  _April 
cracking 'down  on'Kls  oppohents 
and  banning  all  dissidence.  The 
Government  i  Said  that  ,  the 
group,  acting  under  orders  from 
the  Communist  Government  in 
North  ,  Korea,  had  organized 
student  demonstrations  against 
Mr.  Park. 

Convictions  Lack  Credibllltv  , 

• 

A  total  of  203  persons.  In¬ 
cluding  Soutn  Korea’s  only  liv¬ 
ing  former  President,  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  and  the  coun¬ 
try’s  be^t  known  poet  were 
convicted  under  the  decree  and 
an  earlier  one  last  winter.  With¬ 
out  the  vital  link  to  North  Ko¬ 
rea  allegedly  provided  by  the 
People’s  Revolutionary  '  party, 
these  convictions  would  have 
lacked  even  the  little  credibility 
they  had. 

Mr.  Park  has  since  lifted  the 
decrees,  after  the  assassination 
of  his  wife  in  August,  and 
higher  courts  have  reduced  the 
sentences  of  some-  of  the  stu¬ 
dents,  clergymen,  and  intellec¬ 
tuals  convicted  under  them. 

But  an  authoritative  Govern¬ 
ment  •  official  said  that  Mr. 
Park  would  not  commute  the 
sentences  of  the  members  of 
the  .  ^People's  Revolutionary 
party 'and  plans  to  have  them 


”I  thought  if  they  beat  me  any 
longer  my  heart  would  break. 
The  C.I.A.  agent  who  was  tor¬ 
turing  me  was  drunk,  and  he 
took  my  hand  and  forced  me 
to  sketch  out  a  signature  on 
the  confession.” 

But.  Mrs.  Woo  says  that 
when  her  i  hii5ihandjii  ■‘■bewh 


Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Woo  Hung  Sun.  He  is  one  of  seven  men 
sentenced  to  death  for  alleged  participation  in  a  group 
described  by  the  South  Korean  regime  as  subversive. 


executed. 

Despite  the  severity  of  the 


penalties,jffew^  Soiith  Koreans  prosecution, 
have  darelf  queftioh  the  verdict  Mudh  of  the 


in  the  rase.  An  Ameriran  Mrlh- 
odist  missionary,  George  Ogle, 
who  talked  about  the  case  dur¬ 
ing  a  meeting  of  the  Korean 
National  Council  of  Churches, 
was  detained  overnight  by  the 
So'uth  Korean  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency  and  has  been  told 
that, he  may  lose'ihis  visa. 

The  account  that  follows  has 
been  pieced  together  from  the 
tangled  statements  of  family 
members,  who  were  warned 
■  not  to  talk  about  ^the  case,  a 
spokesman  for  the  court-mar¬ 
tial  and  other  Government  of¬ 
ficials.  No  outsiders  except  one 
relative  for  each  >  defendant 
were  permitted  to  attend  the 
court  sessions  inside  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  National  Defense. 

There  are  many  disputed 
points  and  unresolved  puzzles 
in  the  case. 

Although,  Government  offir 
cials  have  said  in  interviews 
that  four  spies  captured  while 
infiltrating  from  North  Korea 
had  .provided  vital  Information 
on  the  People’s  Revolutionary 
party,  they  did  not  testify  at 
the  trial.  ,  •' 

A  spokesman  for  the’; De¬ 
fense  Ministry  said  that  the 
prosecution  did  produce  three 
other  witnesses  against  the  21 
defendants.  But  the  spokesman 
added  that  ’’several”  of  these 
witnesses  had  also  ’’testified 
for  the  defendants,  bcause  of 
conflicting  statements  made  by 
them.”  Family  members'  assert 


there  were 
either  the 


no  witnesses 
defense  or 


for 

the 


Government’s 
evidence  seems  fragmentary. 
Against  Mr.  To,  the  prosecutors 
produced  an  unmarked  envel¬ 
ope  that  had  contained  money 
for  his  maid,  and  three  books, 
all  printed  in  Seoul,  including 
one  by  Kim  Dae  Jung,  the  op¬ 
position  leader  kidnapped  from 
a  Tokyo  hotel  room  last  year 
by  the  South  Korean  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

The  Government’s  most  im¬ 
portant  evidence,  a  spokesman 
for  the  Ministry  of  National 
Defense  said,  consisted  of  a 
speech  broadcast  on  the  radio 
by  President  Kim  II  Sung  of 
North  Korea  and  copied  down 
by  one  of  the  defendants,  Ha 
Jae  Wan.  But  relatives  of  the 
defendants  asserted  that  the 
Government  had  not  shown 
how  these  imtes  were  related 
to  the  group’s  alleged  effort 
to  organize  students  and  over¬ 
throw  President  Park. 

■  While  four  of  the  wives  said 
their  husbands  had  testified 
that  their  confession  had  been 
extracted  by  torture,  the  De¬ 
fense  Ministry  spokesman  said, 
”at  no  time  during  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  did  the  defendants  say 
they  had  been  tortured.”  The 
spokesman  added  that  "pre- 
trial  -  investigations  revealed 
they  had  been  rather  well 
treated;” 

As  Mrs.  Woo  Hung  Sun  re^ 
calls  her  husband’s  testimony, 
he  told  the  military  Judge; 


keeper,  asked-the  judge  to  com¬ 
pare  the  signature  with  his  real 
one,  the  judge  replied,  ”Sit 
down  , and  be  quiet.” 

Mr.  Woo,,  a  44-year-oId 
wounded  .  veteran  of  the  Ko 
rean  war,  was  sentenced  to 
death.  He-Jiad  been  convicted 
and  given  a  suspended  sentence 
in  1964.  According  to  his  wife, 
he  knew  only  one  of  the  other 
prisoners. 

C.I.A.'Chlef  Had  Role 

There,  are  other  strgnge  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  the  case.  The 
present  director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  Shin  Jik 
Soo,  .  was  .  South  Korea’s  at¬ 
torney  general  in  1964  in  charge 
of  prosecuting  the  earlier  in¬ 
dictment  against  the  People’s 
Revolutionary  party.  The  pres¬ 
ent  head  of  the  South  Korean 
C.I.A.’s  sixth  bureau,  in  charge 
of  this  year’s  investigation,  was 
one  of  the  main  agents  in  the 
1964  case. 

■’In  the  earlier  case,  three  of 
the  four  prosecutors,  because 
of  .a  lack  of  evidence,  resigned 
rather  than  bring  the  men  to 
trial.  When  only  two  of  the  47 
men  arrested  as  members  of 
the  People’s  Revolutionary 
party  in  1964  were  convicted, 
the  Government  held  a  second 
trial  using  a  different  charge 
,  .Thirteen  men  were  found 
guilty  in.  that  second ’trial  10 
years  ago,  and  most  of  them 
have  been  under  regular  police 
surveillance  since  their  release 
from  prison; 

Western  intelligence  special¬ 
ists  say  that  they  believe  there 
is  a  group  called  the  People’s 
Revolutionary  party  operating 
in  South  Korea  and  that  it  may 
.have  up  to  60  small  cells  of 
three’ or  four  men  each. 

But  these  officials  also  say 
it  is  doubtful  that  many,  if  any, 
of  those  under  arrest  now  are 
members  of  the  actual  People’s 
Revolutionary  party. 

To  Mrs.  Ha  Jae  Wan,  whose 
husband  copied  the  speech  of 
Nqiih  Korea’s  President,  the 
whole  experience  has  been  "like 
being  hit  by  a  hit-and-run 
driver.” 

When  her  husband,  a  brew¬ 
ery  worker,  told  the  judge  that 
Tie  had  been  tortured  for  three 
days  in  the  basement  of  the 
C.I.A.’s  headquarters  and  pot 
allowed  to  sleep,  one  of the 
prosecutors  shouted;  ’’You  ob¬ 
viously  haven’t  been  tortured 
enough'.” 

Mr.  Ha,  who  is  42,  provided 
the 'Government’s  only  link  be- 
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tween  the  People's  Revolution¬ 
ary  party  and  the  students  in 
that  eignt  years  ago  he  had 
hired  a  student  named  Yoo 
Chong  Nam  to  tutor  his  chil¬ 
dren.  Mr.  Yoo  has  been  accused 
of  having  been  the  chief  organ¬ 
izer  of  the  student  demonstra¬ 
tions.  He  was  also  sentenced 
to  death. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Ha’s  con¬ 
viction  his  five  children  have 
been  physically  mistrdated  or 
ostracized  by  their  schoolmates, 


Mrs.  Ha  said.  The  eldest  son, 
18,  had  to  drop  out  of  high 
school'after  repeated  fights  in 
which  he  lost  several  teeth  and 
'-eceived  a  bad  gash  on  his 
nrehead. 

I  The  youngest,  a  3-year-old 
'boy,  was  tied  to* a  tree  and 
beaten  with  sticks  by  class¬ 
mates  and  his  teachers  in  a 
kindergarten  he  attends 
Jon  Chang  II,  another  of  the 
defendants,  was  a  native  of 
North  Korea  who  fled  south  in 


1950  to  escape  the  regimenta¬ 
tion  of  his  life  working  in  a 
fertilizer  factory.  During  the 
Korean  war  he  served  as  an 
interpreter  with  the  United 
States  Army,  and  in  recent 
years  he  had  become  a  fore¬ 
man  for  a  construction  com¬ 
pany. 

According  to.  his,  wife,  who 
is  40,  Mr.  Jon  was'  not  at  all 
political.  So  she  was  surprised 
when  he  was  taken  away  by 
police  agents  late  one  night 


last  spring.  Mr.  Jon,  who  was 
not  arrested  in  the  1964  case, 
received  a  life  sentence. 

Now  Mrs.  Jon  is  angry.  "An 
old  Korean  proverb  says,  even 
the  most  humble  insect  writhes 
when  you  step  on  it.”  she  said. 
"My  husband  was  the  kind  of 
man  who  would  have  no  idea 
what  to  do  if  you  gave  him 
the  Government.  How  would 
he  know  how  to  overthrow  it?” 


Woo  Death  Sentence  Stirs  Furor 


ho  Didn't 


By  DON  OBERDORFER 

The  Woshlngton  Post 

SEOUL  —  One  day  last  May, 
Woo  Hung  Sun  didn’t  come 
home  from  his  job  as  a  clerk  at 
a  small  construction  -  firm.  In¬ 
stead,  some  secret  police,  ar¬ 
rived  to  search  his  house  and  be¬ 
longings.  They  took  away  a  por¬ 
table  radio  the  family  had 
bought  several  days  earlier  as  a 
present  for  the  oldest  daughter, 
who  is  18,  and  said  not  to  worry 
—  ’’Mr.  Woo  will  be  back  soon.” 

A  few  days  later,  the  family 
learned  that  Woo  had  been 
charged  with  being  an  activist  of 
a  group  they  called  a  “People’s 
Revolutionary  Party”  and  plott¬ 
ing  "the  most  serious  high  trea¬ 
son  against  the  state  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.” 
He  was  subsequently  tried  by 
closed  military  court-martial 
and  sentenced  to  death  for  vio¬ 
lating  President  Park  Chung 
Hee’s  decrees  against  political 
dissidence. 

The  decrees  have  since  been 
rescinded,  but  Woo  and  six 
others  with  similar  cases  are 
still  under  death  sentence.  Un¬ 
less  there  is  a  change  of  heart  in 
high  places,  that  sentence  soon 
m^  be  carried  out. 

The  case  of  Woo  and  other  al¬ 
leged  members  of  a  Communist 
apparatus  —  and  the  mis- 
■  fortunes  of  their  famiUes  — 
have  drawn  increasing  attention 
here  and  abroad  in  recent 
months.  This  is  particularly  so 
since  the  deportation  last  De¬ 
cember  of  an  American,  The 
Rev.  George  E.  Ogle,  a  Method¬ 
ist  missionary  who  delved  into 
the  background  of  the  accused 
and  championed  thfeir  cause. 

Ogle’s  efforts  on  behalf  of 
“People’s  Revolutionary  Party” 
defendants  and  their  families 
were  cited  prominently  in  the 
government’s  public  statement 
on  his  deportation.  Since  Ogle’s 
departure,  secret  police  agents 
have  pressured  wives  and  rela¬ 
tives  to  cease  their  protests  on 
behalf  of  the  imprisoned  men.  In 
at  least  two  cases,  secret  police 
have  forced  women  to  sign 
statements  that  their  husbands 


are  guilty  —  thougn  the  wives 
insist  the  truth  is  otherwise. 

The  story  goes  back  to  1964, 
during  a  time  of  heated  con¬ 
troversy  over  normalization  of 
Korea’s  relations  with  Japan,  its 
former  colonial  ruler.  In  mid 
1964,  the  government  arrested  46 
persons  —  all  but  13  of  whom 
were  subsequently  released  — 
on  charges  of  Communist  in¬ 
stigation  of  anti-Japanese  stu¬ 
dent  demonstrations. 

A  secret  group,  the  “People’s 
Revolutionary  Party.”  The  evi¬ 
dence  was  so  scanty  that  three 
of  the  four  assigned  prosecutors 
urged  the  charge.s  .should  be 
dropped  and  refused  to  take  part 
in  the  case  when  higher-ups  in¬ 
sisted  on  pushing  ahead. 

In  the  first  trial,  11  of  the  13 
defendants  were  acquitted.  The 
government  shifted  to  another 
set  of  charges  and  tried  the  men 
again.  This  time  all  13  were  con¬ 
victed  but  received  relatively 
light  punishment,  ranging  from 
suspended  sentences  to  three- 
year  prison  terms. 

A  research  paper  by  Ogle 
charged  that  the  •  1964  prose¬ 
cutions  were  designed  to  put  a 
“Red”  label  on  the  movement 
against  normalization  with  Ja¬ 
pan,  and  thus  justify  its  suppres¬ 
sion.  The  point  of  the  recent 
prosecutions.  Ogle  maintained, 
was  to  put  a  “Red”  tag  on  the 
protest  movement  against  Presi¬ 
dent  Park  Chung  Hee’s  martial 
law  takeover. 

The  21  men  recently  accused 
of  involvement  in  the  alleged 
“People’s  Revolutionary  Party” 
—  seven  of  whom  have  been  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death  and  the  other  14 
to  prison  terms  from  20  years  to 
life  —  are  charged  with  manipu¬ 
lating  the  antigovernment  move¬ 
ment  on  behalf  of  North  Korean 
Communists.  This  charge  of. 
Communist  manipulation  by  the 
“PRP”  is  the  backbone  of 
Park’s  justification  for  the  harsh 
measures  against  his  domestic 
opposition. 

The  Ogle  memorandum,  based 
on  interviews  with  family  mem¬ 
bers  and  attorneys,  said  the  only 
evidence  presented  to  the  court- 


martial  consisted  of  written  con¬ 
fessions  the  defendants  had  been 
forced  to  sign.  Ogle  charged  that 
some  of  the  defendants  had  been 
tortured. 

In  an  interview,  Mrs.  Woo  said 
her  husband  told  the  court  he 
had  been  given  electric  shocks 
until  he  wanted  more  than  any¬ 
thing  to  die.  She  quoted  her  hus¬ 
band  as  testifying  that  after  tor¬ 
ture  and  interrogation,  an  agent 
took  his  hand  and  forcibly  made 
him  write  his  name  and  affix  his 
thumbprint  to  a  confession. 

Woo  is  a  former  captain  of  the 
South  Korean  Army,  wounded  in 
action  in  battle  against  the 
North.  In  the  1964  case,  he  was 
acquitted  in  the  first  trial  apd 
given  a  suspended  sentence  af¬ 
ter  conviction  in  the  second 
trial.  Mrs.  Woo  said  he  knew 
only  three  of  the  other  men  ac¬ 
cused  of  being  his  confederates 
in  the  “People’s  Revolutionary 
Party”  and  that  she  had  never 
heard  him  speak  of  such  a 
group. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Ministry 
of  National  Defense,  which  han¬ 
dled  the  prosecution  and  court- 
martials  in  the  recent  cases,  de¬ 
nied  charges  of  torture  which 
have  been  made  by  family 
members  of  several  ,  of  the  ac¬ 
cused.  The  spokesman,  Lee 
Yang  Woo,  displayed  eight  por¬ 
table  radios  and  several  hand¬ 
written  notebooks  as  "substan¬ 
tial  evidence”  against  alleged 
PRP  members.  The  notebooks 
allegedly  contain  copies  of 
speeches  by  North  Korean  Presi¬ 
dent  Kim  II  Sung. 

“One  of  the  radios  was  a  Na¬ 
tional  Panasonic  AM-FM-short- 
wave  radio  like  this,”  Lee  main¬ 
tained.  Under  questioning  he 
conceded  that  such  sets  are 
commercially  available  in  South 
Korea  and  are  not  illegal  — s, 
though  listening  to  North  Korean 
radio  on  any  set  is  illegal.  Lee 
claimed  that  Woo  admitted  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  Communist  ramo 
and  copying  statements  of  Kim 
n  Sung.  - 

Friday,  Feb.  14,  1975 
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Mrs.  Woo  said  the  radio  naa 
been  bought  just  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  her  husband’s  arrest  as  a 
present  for  her  18-year-old 
daughter.  The  girl  is  very  fond 
of  music  but  the  famUy  lacked 
enough  money  to  purchase  a  pi¬ 
ano.  They  bought  this  radio  for 
$75  at  a  local  store  because  it 
had  a  good  tone  for  FM  music, 
she  said. 

“I  can’t  believe  my  husband 
will  be  killed  —  how  can  a  man 
be  executed  who  has  committed 
no  crime?”  she  asked.  The  min¬ 
imum  demand  of  family  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  friends  is  a  trial 
in  free  and  open  court  where  ev¬ 
eryone  can  hear  the  evidence 
and  testimony,  she  said.  (The 
courts-martial  were  closed  to 
the  public,  though  family  mem¬ 
bers  and  attorneys  were  per¬ 
mitted  on  a  restricted  basis.) 

After  the  deportation  of  Rev. 
Ogle,  Mrs.  Woo  and  other  family 
members  of  “PRP”  defendants 
were  taken  to  Korean  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  (KCIA)  (se¬ 
cret  police)  headquarters  and 
asked  to  stop  their  appearances 
at  protest-oriented  prayer  meet¬ 
ings  and  cease  other  activities 
asking  foi'  clemency  ard  public 
trials.  After  36  hours  of  inter¬ 
rogation,  Mrs.  Woo  signed  a 
statement  agreeing  to  refrain 
from  street  demonstrations.  But 
she  continued  to  declare  her 
husband’s  innocence. 

The  wife  of  another  defendant 
tearfully  told  a  prayer  meeting 
of  prisoners’  relatives  that  she 
had  signed  a  statement  at  secret 
police  headquarters  saying  her 
husband  was  guilty  “because  I 
wasn’t  strong  enough.” 

The  more  prominent  Koreans, 
whose  convictions  are  based  on 
their  supposed  connections  with 
the  personnel  and  purposes  of 
the  “People’s  Revolutionary 
Party,”  include  the  only  living 
ex-president  of  South  Korea,  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop,  Protes¬ 
tant  ministers,  a  leading  poet 
and  well-known  politicians,  in¬ 
tellectuals  and  student  leaders. 

Pacific  Stars  &  Stripes 
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As  we  have  already  seen.  Ogle  was  expelled  not  because  of  "what  he 
knew"  so  much  as  because  of  his  disinclination  to  keep  it  to  himself. 

At  a  prayer  service  for  the  prisoners  in  October,  he  sought  Christian 
concern  for  non-Christian  prisoners.  When  he  specifically  cited  the^ 
case  of  the  "PRP"  the  KCIA  agents  among  his  audience  wasted  no  time  in 
reporting  himj  he  was  taken  in  to  Namsan  the  same  day.  His  refusal  to 
cease  speaking  in  public  about  the  case  eventually  led  to  his  expulsion. 

Ogle  was  not  alone  in  getting  such  warnings.  Ms.  Lee  Wu  Joung, 
Chairwoman  of  Church  Women  United,  and  Reverend  Yoon  Hyun,  the  Director 
of  the  Korean  Committee  of  Amnesty  International,  were  both,  on  differ¬ 
ent  occasions,  taken  in  by  the  KCIA  and  held  overnight  for  "question¬ 
ing."  Release  was  conditioned  on  their  pledge  to  break  all  connnectlons 
with  the  families  of  the  defendants.  Ms.  Lee  refused  outright,  stating 
that  "even  if  the  PRP  men  were  communists,  my  Christian  conscience  com¬ 
mands  that  I  must  help  whomever  needs  it."  In  Rev.  Yoon’s  case,  the 
matter  was  put  to  a  vote  by  the  Executive  Board  of  the  AI  Korean  Commit¬ 
tee,  which  decided  that  the  relief  program  on  behalf  of  the  other  poli¬ 
tical  prisoners  should  not  be  jeopardized.  (This  decision  caused  an 
internal  feud  within  the  Committee  that  has  yet  to  subside.) 

So  by  the  end  of  1974  it  was  apparent  that,  though  the  official 
story  of  the  "PRP"  conspiracy  had  already  sprung  serious  leaks  and  that 
in  its  place  another  version  was  gaining  currency,  one  that  told  of  a 
far  more  insidious  conspiracy  (not  by  the  people  against  the  state,  but 
by  the  state  against  the  people),  the  government  still  hoped,  by  threats 
and  sudden  detentions,  intimidation  of  wives  and  loved  ones,  torture  and 
imprisonment,  to  contain  its  flood.  With  Ogle  already  having  opened  his 
files  not  only  before  the  press  in  New  York,  but —more  ominously  for 
the  Park  regime— but  before  those  Congresspeople  in  Washington  who  an- 
naully  decide  its  financial  fate,  there  was  not  much  hope  left  interna¬ 
tionally.  But  the  home  front  had  to  be  held,  whatever  the  cost  in  re¬ 
pression.  If  doubts  could  not  be  satisfied  through  the  publication  of 
evidence,  hodling  of  public  trials  before  nonpartisan  observers,  etc., 
then  more  repression  was  the  only  answer.  No  longer  was  this  required 
merely  so  that  the  "external  threat  trick"  might  have  renewed  applica¬ 
tion  in  the  coming  years  as  "crisis"  should  dictate.  No,  matters  had 
moved  beyond  that.  Now  the  "crisis"  had  reached  a  much  more  fundamental 
level,  that  of  public  faith  in  the  legitimacy  of  the  government,  confi¬ 
dence  in  its  claim  to  rule  by  law.  The  crisis  had  deepened,  more  people 
(and  not  the  intellectuals,  writers,  students  and  clergy  in  Seoul)  had 
seen  the  regime  unmasked.  At  stake,  of  course,  was  the  survival  of  the 
government  itself. 

Until  the  end  of  1974  the  churches  posed  the  primary  problem.  Al¬ 
though  Butler,  in  his  famous  Amnesty  report  of  August  1974,  had  already 
concluded  that  none  of  the  203  (Including  the  "PRP")  tried  under  the 
Emergency  Measures  were  guilty  of  the  extravagant  crimes  with  which  they 
had  been  charged,  the  Korean  Committee,  though  frequently  repressed  by 
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the  regime  nonetheless ,  did  not ,  as  a  matter  of  universal  Amnesty  policy. 
Involve  Itself  in  domestic  cases.  Beginning  in  October  there  were  the 
usual  university  demonstrations,  but  they  never  touched  on  the  "PRP" 
specifically  (though  they  did  take  up  the  issue  of  political  prisoners 
and  the  terror  tactics  of  the  KCIA).  And  so  long  as  the  press  was 
effectively  controlled,  with  KCIA  agents  sitting  alongside  the  editors 
at  the  news  desks ,  there  was  no  fear  from  that  quarter .  This  left  the 
churches,  especially  the  Korean  NCC  and  the  Church  Women  United,  which 
time  and  again  defied  KCIA  orders  to  drop  the  "PRP",  very  nearly  as 
Isolated  as  the  "PRP"  men  themselves.  The  public  had  not  the  slightest 
inkling  of  the  doubts  that  were  creeping  in,  reliant  as  it  was  on  a  cen¬ 
sored  press  for  information. 

All  that  changed  abruptly  when,  on  October  24,  1974,  some  180  re¬ 
porters  and  young  editors  of  the  Tong-a  Ilbo ,  the  ROK's  largest  paper, 
shut  down  the  presses.  Only  after  the  management  finally  agreed  to 
their  demands,  among  them  that  the  KCIA  would  thereafter  be  denied  en¬ 
try  into  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  paper,  did  the  reporters  go  back  to 
work.  Hankuk  Ilbo  and  several  other  major  Seoul  dallies  followed  suit. 
The  end  of  November  saw  a  handful  of  papers  which  were,  to  varying  de¬ 
grees,  enjoying  the  freedom  to  print  what  they  pleased,  free  from  govern- 
men  controls.  In  late  December,  twenty  of  the  Dong-a  Ilbo’s  big,  regu¬ 
lar  advertisers  suddenly  canceled  their  contracts ,  leaving  the  paper 
abruptly  without  80%  of  its  monthly  advertising  income.  This  was  report¬ 
ed  in  desperate  tones  by  the  stricken  paper,  and  its  readers  faithfully 
came  to  the  rescue,  taking  out  individual  ads  of  support.  Overnight 
Dong-a  Ilbo  was  thrust  into  the  leading  role  of  the  movement  for  return 
to  democratic  rule  and  civil  rights.  Within  weeks  its  fame  had  circled 
the  globe,  with  all  major  newsmagazines  and  newspapers  carrying  stories 
on  the  "lonely  stand  of  the  brave  Dong-a. "  Its  circulation  also  shot  up 
overnight,  from  600,000  to  800,000.  The  government  attempt  to  "execute" 
the  paper  by  financial  strangualtlon,  then,  became  an  unexpected  gift  to 
the  opposition  movement,  the  churches,  and  the  families  of  the  "PRP," 
all  of  whom  had,  until  then,  been  isolated  from  the  people.  The  Dong-a 
turned  to  the  people  for  help,  and  in  return  it  gave  them  the  kind  of 
news  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  read  since  the  institution  of  martial 
law  in  1972. 

Among  the  ads  taken  out  in  late  January  was  one  by  the  "Families  of 
the  Prisoners"  (pp. 50-51).  Also,  the  Dong-a  began  carrying  front-page 
stories  about  the  Thiirsday  morning  prayer  meetings  along  with  revela¬ 
tions  concerning  the  "PRP"  case.  For  over  a  month,  from  mid-January 
to  late  February,  the  shocking  allegations  of  the  wives  became  national 
reading.  This  would  never  have  been  the  case  had  Park  not  made  the 
fatal  December  move  of  trying  to  cut  off  the  paper  from  its  advertisers  — 
a  fact  which  brought  criticism  down  on  the  government  from  a  very  un¬ 
expected  quarter:  members  of  the  government  party  ridiculed  the  Inept¬ 
ness  of  the  government  in  the  National  Assembly  in  late  Janaury. 

That  Park  should  choose  precisely  this  most  critical  of  times  for 
the  sudden  release  of  the  Emergency  Measures  prisoners (which ,  according 
to  the  political  grapevine  last  fall,  had  been  scheduled  for  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1975)  is  next  to  Impossible  to  understand  unless  one  speculates 
as  to  what  sort  of  exchange  took  place  when  Ford  met  Park  in  November. 
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Rumor  has  it  that  For-u  offered  to  push  another  generous  aid  bill  through 
Congress  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  easing  off  on  the  repression,  which  was 
beginning  to  cause  him  some  embarrassment  before  those  who  would  ulti¬ 
mately  be  footing  the  bill,  the  U.S.  taxpayers. 

In  any  case,  168  of  the  203  prisoners  who  had  spent  nearly  a  year 
in  prison  for  violation  of  EMs  1  and  4,  were  suddenly  set  free  within 
hours  of  Park’s  February  15th  announcement.  It  was  stressed  that  the 
release  was  conditional  and  was  in  no  way  to  be  regarded  as  an  amnesty. 
Those  people  who  would  "bring  harm  to  the  national  consensus"  by  "insti¬ 
gating  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  people"  would  go  right  back  to  prison. 
None  of  the  "communists"  ("PRP")  were  freed,  nor  was  it  announced  as  to 
when  their  cases  would  come  up  for  review  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Many 
people  speculated  that  they  would  be  tried  within  a  week  or  two,  and 
then  abruptly  executed.  For  eight  of  them,  the  gallows  were  growing 
closer. . . 


In  the  latter  half  of  February  several  things  happened  which  brought 
the  movement  for  human  rights  in  south  Korea  an  even  larger  following. 
First,  and  most  Important,  was  the  description  of  their  incarceration 
by  those  just  released,  as  published  in  the  only  available^ nationwide 
forum,  the  Dong-a  Ilbo.  The  interviews  of  four  such  ex-prisoners  reach¬ 
ed  shocked  readers  in  the  February  17th  issue.  A  few  days  later  the _ 


The  Unmuzzleable  Dong-a 

South  Korean  President  Park  Chung 
Hee  has  never  taken  kindly  to  criticism 
of  his  repressive  regime.  And  as  a  result, 
the  press  in  his  land  has  traditionally 
operated  under  tight  government  con¬ 
trols,  Agents  of  the  Korean  Central  In¬ 
telligence  Agency  are  fixtures  in  the  city 
rooms  of  newspapers  and  stories  that 
meet  with  their  displeasure  are  simply 
deleted  before  press  time.  As  for  news¬ 
men  who  have  run-ins  with  the  KCI.\, 
they  often  find  themselves  hauled  oft 
for  interrogation  or  even  an  occasional 


their  business.  Government  officials 
quickly  denied  any  involvement  in  the 
matter. 

"This  is  strictly  a  matter  between  the 
newspaper  and  its  customers,”  intoned 
Lee  Kyu  Hyan,  Vice  Minister  of  Culture 
and  Information.  But  several  customers 
reported  otherwise.  “Advertisers  were 
called  in  by  government  officials,”  ex¬ 
plained  one  Dong-a  employee,  “and 
were  told,  ‘You  had  better  withdraw  the 
ads  for  reasons  you  can  best  imagine’.” 
The  reasons  included  possible  tax  inves- 


beating. 

This  haramerlock  hold  on 
the  media  was  loosened 
somewhat  last  year  when 
U.S.  President  Gerald  Ford 
stopped  in  Seoul  on  his  way 
to  die  Vladivostok  summit. 
Anxious  to  make  a  good  im¬ 
pression  on  his  visitor,  Park 
temporarily  relaxed  the  po¬ 
litical  atmosphere  in  Korea. 
.And  ever  since,  reporters  on 
Seoul’s  newspapers,  most  no¬ 
tably  Korea’s  largest  and  old¬ 
est  daily,  the  Dong-a  Ilbo 
(Oriental  Daily  News),  have 
been  gingerly  feeling  out  the 
limits  of  free  speech— even 
going  so  far  as  to  give  front¬ 
page  play  to  strident  anti- 
government  demonstrations 
by  Park’s  foes. 

But  that  much  freedom  of 
the  press  is  apparently  too 
much  for  Park  to  tolerate. 
Several  weeks  ago  the 
Dong-a  Ilbo  was  surprised  to 
learn  that  its  twenty  major 
advertisers  had  decided  to 
stop  buying  space  in  the  pa¬ 
per.  Next,  42  firms  that  regu¬ 
larly  advertise  on  the  Dong¬ 
a’s  radio  station  announced 
that  they  too  were  canceling 
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tigation  and  cancellation  of  bank  loans. 

Although  the  Dong-a’s  anti-govern¬ 
ment  stand  gave  Park  reason  enough  to 
move  against  it,  the  President  has  other 
motives  for  revenge  as  well.  The  news¬ 
paper’s  staff  has  also  been  a  major  force 
in  unionizing  South  Korean  journalists 
who  are  demanding  an  end  to  govern¬ 
ment  meddling  in  editorial  affairs.  Last 
fall  its  reporters  led  a  much-publicized 
strike  to  call  attention  to  their  crusade 
and  the  copydesk  is  now  decorated  with 
a  poster  reading  “Practice  and  Defend 
Freedom  of  the  Press.” 

So  far  the  government  has  been  un¬ 
able  either  to  rein  in  the  recalcitrant  re¬ 
porters  or  bankrupt  the  paper.  To  make 
up  for  lost  revenue  from  the  advertising 
cancellations,  for  example,  reporters  have 
begun  working  overtime  hustling  addi¬ 
tional  ad  sales  and  boosting  circulation. 
Already  hundreds  of  tiny  sympathy  ads 
have  poured  into  the  business  office 
and  Dong-a  officials  claim  circulation  has 
increased  by  100,000  (to  800,000)  dur¬ 
ing  the  crisis.  Moreover,  reporters  of  two 
other  major  dailies  have  issued  strong 
statements  supporting  the  paper.  “The 
agony  of  Dong-a  Ilbo,”  read  one  resolu¬ 
tion,  “is  that  of  Chosun  Ilbo  too.” 

This  outpouring  of  support  has  not 
gone  unnoticed  by  the  omnipresent  Ko¬ 
rean  intelligence  services.  Last  week 
army  security  agents  saw  that  an  un¬ 
identified  South  Korean  Army  lieutenant 
had  placed  a  sympathy  ad  in  the  Dong-a. 
Eager  to  discover  who  he  was,  they 
immediately  arrested  the  paper’s  ad 
manager  and  two  other  business  officials 
and  then  pressured  Dong-a’s  executives 
into  not  reporting  the  incident  in  the 
papers.  But  the  Dong-a  staffers  refused 
to  be  cowed.  Employees  staged  a  sit-in 
at  the  paper’s  offices,  refusing  to  budge 
until  their  colleagues  were  finally  freed 
at  the  weekend. 
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paper  described  in  terrifying  detail  the  tortures  endured  by  Na  Byong- 
Shik,  one  of  the  NDYSF  leaders.  Then,  on  February  25th,  only  a  day 
after  the  Minister  of  Justice  had  rejected  all  calls  for  an  open  trial 
with  the  announcement  that  the  government  had  full  evidence  against  the 
PRP  defendants,  the  paper  began  a  long  serialized  article  by  Kim  Chi  Ha, 
entitled  "Penance"  (pp.  68-69).  Kim  told  of  a  conversation  that  he  had 
had  in  the  prison  yard  with  Ha  Chae  Wan,  an  alleged  "PRP"  member  who  was 
sentenced  to  death  in  the  secret  military  courts,  and  was,  at  the  time 
when  Kim  met  him,  awaiting  his  Supreme  Court  trial.  Ha  told  him  that 
the  only  "evidence"  which  the  government  had  against  him  was  his  confes¬ 
sion,  which  had  been  tortured  out  of  him. 

More  government  warnings  followed,  fast  and  furious.  Park  himself 
joined  the  Justice  Minister  in  issuing  a  stern  warning,  saying  that 
those  calling  for  an  open,  public  trial  were  aiding  Communists  and 
abe-tlng  the  North.  Such  people  would  be  charged  with  violation  of  the 
Anti-Communist  Law. 

At  a  February  28th  press  conference  at  Myongdong  Cathedral  in  down¬ 
town  Seoul,  a  group  of  Catholic  priests  released  their  long,  detailed 
study  of  the  case  (pp.  57-66).  On  the  same  day  the  Dong-a  carried  a 
summary  of  their  findings,  along  with  the  damning  conclusion —that  the 
whole  case  was  nothing  more  than  a  government  fabrication,  from  start 
to  finish.  The  government  could  take  no  more.  The  crackdown  on  the 
Dong-a  dates  from  that  time,  though,  for  once,  the  measures  taken  were 
so  subtle  and  unexpected  that  they  went  unnoticed  until  after  it  was 
already  too  late.  A  new  man  was  introduced  to  the  top  editorial  post, 
then  began  firing  those  reporters  who  had  led  the  union  struggle  and 
had  made  the  newspaper  free  in  the  first  place,  back  in  October.  By 
mid-March  stories  about  the  atrocities  perpetrated  against  the  poor  men 
of  the  "PRP"  were  gone  from  its  pages. 

The  crackdown  did  not  end  there,  however.  On  March  14th,  on  his 
way  to  the  Thursday  morning  prayer  meeting,  Kim  Chi  Ha  was  dragged  in  by 
the  KCIA  again.  After  only  27  days  out  of  prison,  he  was  arrested, 
charged  with  violation  of  Article  4  of  the  Anti-Communist  Law,  and 
thrown  into  prison  to  await  trial.  The  government  had  held  to  its  word. 
And  a  week  later  Han  Suk  Hun,  one  of  south  Korea’s  leading  lawyers,  the 
head  of  poet  Kim's  hastily  organized  legal  defense  team,  a  founding 
member  of  the  Korean  Section  of  Amnesty  International,  and  a  prominent 
speaker  and  writer  on  the  subject  of  human  rights,  was  also  arrested  and 
charged  with  violation  of  the  same  law.  (Though  his  indictment  speci¬ 
fied  as  his  "crime"  the  publication  of  an  essay  which  advocated  the  end 
of  capital  punishment,  since  the  same  essay  had  won  not  so  much  as  a 
visit  from  the  KCIA  or  even  a  mild  warning  when  originally  published  in 
1972,  everyone  understood  his  arrest  as  Intended  to  deny  Kim  Chi  Ha  an 
effective  legal  defense. 

In  April  the  long  arm  of  the  KCIA  extended  to  the  churches.  Kim 
Gwan  Syk,  head  of  the  KNCC,  was  taken  in  for  a  week,  but  then  released. 
Several  pastors  were  arrested  and  indicted  for  embezzlement,  though,  a- 
gain,  their  real  crime  amounted  to  speaking  out  at  church  meetings  on 
torture,  political  imprisonment,  or  the  cases  of  the  "PRP."  Reverend 
Moon  was  arrested  on  April  10th,  only  minutes  after  delivering  a  sermon 
in  which  he  mourned  the  executions  of  the  eight  men  the  day  before. 
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The  following  appeal ^  which  appeared  in  the 
advertising  space  of  the  Dong-a  Ilbo  of  January  28 ^ 
1975  (at  a  time  when  that  paper  had  yet  to  submit  to 
government  pressure  and  was  still  open  to  dissenting 
opinions  and  independent  reporting  critical  of  the 
government i)  was  carried  by  the  relatives  of  those  ac¬ 
cused  in  the  so-called  ''National  Democratic  Youth  and 
Student  Federation"  Case  (which  included  defendants  of 
the  so-called  "Feople’s  RevchAtionary  Tarty"  Case.) 


We,  the  families  of  the  accused,  can  no  longer  contain  our  anger  at  the  way 
those  in  authority" have  persistently  and  publicly  called  those  who  are  detained 
in  connection  with  the  NDYSF  Case  "subversives"  or  "criminals." 

1.  Even  if  we  concede  that  these  people,  who  believe  in  democracy,  broke 
the  law,  we  believe  that  their  human  rights  should  be  guaranteed.  Even  those 
who  break  the  law  have  a  right  not  to  be  tortured,  not  to  be  detained  for  un¬ 
duly  long  periods,  not  to  be  punished  except  as  decided  by  open  court  procedure, 
and  to  be  tried  by  judges  on  the  sole  basis  of  the  evidence,  including  evidence 
of  defense  witnesses.  But  in  despite  of  this,  those  accused  in  connection  with 
the  NDYSF  were  forced  to  confess  under  cruel  tortures,  and  were  held  in  deten¬ 
tion  without  warrants.  At  their  trial  by  Emergency  Court-Martial,  they  were 
prevented  from  making  statements,  denied  the  testimony  of  defense  witnesses,  who 
were  forced  to  leave  the  courtroom,  and  tried  in  closed  session.  Under  pro¬ 
cedures  such  as  these,  they  received  cruelly  heavy  sentences,  including  death 
penalties,  and  life  imprisonment.  furthermore,  the  court  records,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  accurate,  cannot  be  relied  upon.  This  is  an  invasion  of  human 
rights  and  human  dignity,  which’  are  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  in  democratic 
countries,  and  by  the> Universial  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  That  those  whose 
guilt  or  innocence  should  be  decided  solely  by  the  court  should  be  labelled  cri¬ 
minals  beforehand • is  utterly  without  justification.  The  government  authorities 
are  putting  forward  the  groundless  claim  that  they  received  a  fair  trial.  We 
would  question  whether  the  trial  was  quite  so  flawless. 

2.  We  strongly  protest  and  condemn  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  the  press 
statement  made  by  the  President  to  the  effect  that  these  democratic  people  are 
"subversives"  and  "criminals,"  their  case  was  politically  exploited  by  KBS-TV 
news  programs*  and  on  public  propaganda  boards.  It  is  a  basic  principle  of 
criminal  procedure  that  the  defendant  is  considered  innocent  until  proven 
guilty.  A  considerable  number  of  detainees  connected  with  the  NDYSF  for  whom 
final  sentence  has  not  yet  been  passed,  and  who  should  therefore  still  be  re¬ 
garded  as  innocent,  are  declared  "criminals"  and  "subversives  manipulated  by 
North  Korea,"  by  those  in  power,  by  TV,  newsreels,  pamphlets  and  public  notice- 
boards.  By  making  propaganda  out  of  these  people  in  this  way,  the  authorities 
are  interfering  in  the  process  of  justice  and  their  unworthy  objective  is  to 
impair  fair  judgement  by  an  Independent  judjrciary.  We  affirm  that  this  is  a 
criminal  activity,  namely  defamation  through  the  spreading  of  false  rumors. 

We  demand  an  Immediate  end  to  these  activities  of  defamation  through  KBS-TV  and 
public-notice  boards,  and  demand  withdrawal  of  remarks  about  "subversives"  and  .. 
"criminals"  and  so  on.  If  they  do  not  stop  forthwith,  we,  the  families,  are  de¬ 
termined  to  take  action,  with  every  measure  available  within  the  law. 
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3.  How  can  anyone  expect  there  to  be  a  fair  trial  according  to  law  and 
conscience  when  the  judge  himself  is  appointed  by  the  President  and  is  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fact  that  the  President  and  his  entourage  are  watching  his  every 
move?  And  when  President  and  government  officials  alike ^defy  the  law  and  inter¬ 
fere  with  justice  by  calling  the  defendants  "criminals?"  Now  that  our  last  ex- 
pectation  is  destroyed  that  the  Supreme  Court  can  pass  independent  judgement 
according  to  their  conscience,  we  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  we  will  not  accept 
the  final  judgement  or  any  sentence  of  guilt  passed  by  the  Supreme  Court  on 
the  NDYSF  people,  because  there  cannot  be  a  fair  judgement  when  the  court 
itself  is  manipulated  by  political  powers. 

4.  While  our  husbands  and  sons  are  serving  heavy  prison  terms,  they  are 
still  dear  to  their  own  families.  There  are  some  families  who  are  not  allowed 
to  meet  their  relatives  in  prison,  even  at  the  start  of  the  New  Year.  And  as 
there  are  some  prisoners  who  have  been  dispersed  throughout  the  country,  they 
are  now  in  effect  "dispersed  families."**  We  protest  to  the  authorities  about 
this,  and  demand  that  this  situation  be  rectified  without  delay. 

5.  Once  again,  we  demand  the  restoration  of  human  rights  and  the  release 
of  all  these  democratic  people  detained  in  prison.  We  appeal  to  everyone  to 
support  our  campaign  against  this  Invasion  of  human  rights . 

TRANSLATOR’S  NOTES: 

*  KBS  is  the  goveimment-owned  radio  and  TV  company j  which  presents  the  govern¬ 
ment  version  of  "news." 

**  "Dispersed  families"  in  Korea  refers  to  families  who  are  split  by  the  38th 
Parallel 3  some  members  living  in  the  Norths  some  in  the  South. 


One  of  the  "public  propaganda  boards"  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  paragraph  2,  above,  was  pro¬ 
bably  the  one  in  front  of  'fuksu  Palace. 

The  above  photo  was  taken  in  late  January. 
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meWrVes  SpaJi 


Lasting  about  thvee~and-a-half  hoitPSj 
the  following  interview ^  oonduoted  by  a 
member  of  the  Japanese  Section  of  Amnesty 
International 3  was  held  at  the  office  of 
the  Human  Rights  Committee  of  the  Korean 
National  Council  of  ChurhoeSf  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Center  Building  in  downtown  Seoul 3  on 
January  283  1975.  Present  were  the  wives  . 
of  four  men  who  are  alleged  to  be  members 
of  the  "People's  Revolutionary  Party"  and 
whose  cases  were,  at  the  time  of  the  in¬ 
terview  3  on  appeal  with  the  Supreme  Court. 

It.  was  not  then  known  when  their  hus¬ 
bands'  cases  would  be  scheduled  for  hear¬ 
ing  by  the  Court;  they  could  have  been  held 
that  weefe,  the  next  month  —  or  left  un¬ 
processed  indefinitely  while  the  govern¬ 
ment  sized  up  the  domestic  climate  and3 
more  important  to  its  own  concerns 3  in¬ 
ternational  opinion.  All  that  was  known 
was  that  the  defendants '  lawyers  would  be  ~ 
given  notice  only  the  day  before  they  were 
to  appear  in  Court.  Although  it  is  Korean 
custom  to  address  a  married  woman  by  her 
own  name3  here  Western  readers  will  be 
spared  some  con.fusion  by  use  of  the  hus¬ 
bands  '  names  only  —  with  apologies  to  the 
women .  “ 

The  four  women  present  were  the  wives 
of:  Chon  Chang-il3  Yu  Chin-kwon3  Kim  Yong- 
wun3  and  Noo  Hong-son  (note  that  their 
names  may  occur  in  other  reports  with  some¬ 
what  varying  romanizations . )  Having  fin¬ 
ished  the  military  courts  (appelate  level) 
Chon  and  Yu  had  been  sentenced  to  life  im¬ 
prisonment  3  and  Kim  and  Woo  to  death.  All 
that  stood  between  them  and  such  terrible 
fates  was  the  'Supreme  Court  Trial3  which 
could  come  at  any  time. 


1.  Present  were  the  wives  of  (left  to  right):  Chon  Chang-il,  Yu  Chin-kwun,  Kim 
Yong-wun,  and  Woo  Hong-sun. 

2.  Kim  was  the  first  taken  in,  on  April  18,  1974;  Woo  on  May  2,  Chon  on  May  1, 
and  Yu  on  May  14.  The  first  people  in  the  whole  case  to  be  taken  in  by  the  KCIA 
were  Kim  Yong-wun  and  Lee  Soo-byong. 

3.  I  asked  Mrs.  Kim  what  kind  of  arrest  warrant  or  other  official  document  was 
presented  at  time  of  arrest-  She  didn't  know  that  there  had  been  any.  He,  a 
teacher,  had  gone  off  to  sdhool  that  morning.  At  about  3:00  in  the  afternoon, 
the  police  came  to  her  house  and  started  asking  her  a  lot  of  questions  about 
his  background  and  personal  histery:  family,  where  he  went  to  school,  dates  of 
graduation,  army  service,  etc.  Since  she  herself  was  not  too  sure  as  to  the 
correct  answers  to  some  of  their  questions.  She  telephoned  the  school  in  order 
to  seek  the  answers .  It  was  then  that  she  learned  that  they  had  come  to  take 
him  away.  From  that  time  on  she  asked  around  in  an  effort  to  find  out  what  had 
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become  of  him.  Where  did  she  ask?  She  went  to  the  local  police,  but  they  did 
not  know.  Was  he  involved  in  the  1964  case?  He  was  taken  in  and  held  for  three 
or  four  days.  They  found  nothing  on  himv  so  he  was  released  without  further,, 
incident.  In  1964  he  had  had  some  relation  to  one  or  two  of  the  Other  people 
involved,  before  his  getting  married.  One  of  them  was  a  man  named  Pak  Choong- 
hee,  who  was  not  arrested  in  the  1974  case.  None  of  the  women  knew  what  had 
become  of  this  man  or  what  he  was  doing  now.  In  the  present  case,  Kim  knew  only 
four  of  the  others  indicted  in  the  case.  Kim's  wife  has  heard  their  names  from 
him,  so  she  assumes  that  he  knew  them.  Two  of  them  were  related  to  him  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Another  was  a  former  classmate. 

To  Mrs.  Kim:  was  there  any  official  notification  from  the  authorities  concerning 
the  arrest  of  her  husband?  No,  she  heard  nothing,  official  or  otherwise,  until 
the  government  released  its  first  announcement  of  the  case  in  the  newspaper  on 
April  25th.  Names  of  those  who  the  government  alleged  were  members  of  the  PRP 
conspiracy  were  published  and  her  husband's  name  was  among  them. 

4.  As  announced  by  the  government,  the  PRP  conspiracy  had  as  its  key  members 
the  following  people : 

— Kim  Yong  won.  Inexplicably  not  listed  in  the  Ogle  Fact  Sheet,  though  he  was 
sentenced  to  death.  Accused  of  being  one  of  the  two  ring-leaders  sentenced 
to  death. 

--Lee  Soo-byong.  Accused  of  being  the  other  of  the  two  ring-leaders.  Death. 

Ogle  Profile:  "No  connection  with  the  events  of  1964,  but  was  arrested  in  1961 
in  connection  with  the  National  Student  Movement  for  Unification.  Released  in 
1967. 

— Yo  Chong-nam,  student  who  was  alleged  to  have  been  the  link  between  the  PRP 
and  the  Federation  of  Democratic  Youths  and  Students.  In  Taegu,  Yo  had  worked 
as  a  tutor  for  the  children  of  Ha  Ghae  Won  .  He  asked  Ha  to  help  him  in  find¬ 
ing  a  job  in  Seoul,  as  he  wanted  to  go  there  to  live.  Ha  introduced  Yo  to  his 
Taegu  friend  and  neighbor.  So  Do  Won,  who,  in  turn.  Introduced  him  to  Lee  Soo- 
byong,  accused  of  being  one  of  the  ring- leaders  of  the  PRP.  Later,  the  govt 
alleges,  Yo  came  to  know  two  of  the  students  of  the  NFDYS,  Lee  Chul  and  Yoo 
In-tae,  and  after  that  Yo  was  to  serve  as  the  funding  link  between  the  PRP  and 
the  NFDYS  via  these  two  students  —  according  to  the  govt. 

5.  The  wife  of  Yu  Chin-kwun  said  that  the  govt  was  using  the  fact  that  Yu  lent 

money  to  ring-leader  Kim  Yong-won  as  the  basis  for  documenting  his  culpability 
in  the  conspiracy.  The  govt  claims  that  the  Won  190,000  which  was  loaned  was 
intended  for  anti-govt  activities  and  went  from  Yu  to  Kim  to  Yo  to  the  NFDYS 
students.  However,  Yu's  wife  said  that  the  defense  lawyer  has  introduced  to  the 
courts  documentary  evidence  that  accounts  for  nearly  all  of  the  money.  Receipts 
for  hospital  bills  (dental  work  for  Yu,  and  house  repairs  —  the  latter  totaling 
nearly  Won  100,000.)  As  to  whether  Yu  was  involved  in  any  sort  of  anti-govt 
activity,  his  wife  says  that  there  is  no  way  to  know  because  since  his  arrest  he 
is  inaccessible  and  she  cannot  talk  to  him;  but,  she  says,  what  can  be  refuted 
directly  with  hard  evidence  is  the  govt  attempt  to  prove  such  links  by  introduc¬ 
ing  the  fact  of  the  loan.  If  evidence  like  this  is  proven  to  be  false,  and 
proven  with  hard  evidence,  then  doesn't  it  make  the  whole  case  against  him  look 
strange?  ’ 

6.  Notification  of  arrest  given  families?  All  the  wives  said  that  in  every  • 
case  the  first  that  they  knew  was  that  simply  their  husbands  had  disappeared.  In 
some  cases  it  happened  at  home,  so  they  knew  that  husband  was  taken  in  by  one 
agency  or  another.  When  he  didn't  return,  it  meant  a  serious  matter.  They  first 
realized  the  true  seriousness  of  the  case  when  it  broke  in  the  newspaper.  Woo 
Hong-sun's  wife:  On  May  1st  husband  had  gone  off  to  work,  and  she  had  gone  back 
to  sleep.  A  man  came  to  the  house  in  the  late  morning,  wanted  to  have  a  look  , 
around.  Found  nothing.  When  he  was  about  to  leave,  he  saw  the  new  radio  which 
was  on  the  table  near  the  door.  He  took  it  with  him,  saying  that  it  was  evidenca 
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Later,  in  court,  the  CIA  prosecutor  produced  evidence  as  to  where  and  when  they 
bought  it,  and  how  much  they  paid  for  it.  According  to  the  evidence  introduced 
by  the  prosecutor  in  the  trial,  the  radio  was  purchased  on  the  27th  April.  As 
the  defense  lawyer  said  in  the  trial:  If  it  is  true,  as  the  prosecution  alleges, 
that  Woo  was  one  of  the  core  members  of  this  PRP  conspiracy,  then  why  would  he 
be  buying  a  radio  set  (with  which  to  monitor  coded  north  Korean  broadcasts)  nine 
days  3ft er  the  arrest  of  Kim  Yong— won  and  Lee  Soo— byong?  And  two  days  after  the 
case  broke  in  the  newspapers.  If  the  govt  accusations  were- true,  why  wasn't  he 
destroying  the  "evidence"  and  fleeing  for  his  life? 

7.  Woo  s  wife  said  that  in  court  her  husband  told  of  being  tortured,  electrodes 
being  attached  to  different  parts  of  his  body,  water  forced  into  his  nose  and 
mouth,  etc.  He  said  that  after  a  while  he  took  all  he  could  stand  and  was  going 
to  commit  suicide  by  jumping  out  of  a  third-story  window,  but  was  stopped  in 
time.  He  said  the  electrodes  attached  to  his  chest  were  the  worst;  each  time 
they  switched  on  the  current  he  felt  like  his  heart  would  burst, out  of  his  chest. 
He  claimed  in  court  that  the  contents  of  the  prosecution-extracted  "confession" 
were  not  true  and  that  his  signature  to  it  had  been  taken  by  force.  They  held 
his  hand  and  applied  his  thumbprint  as  signature.  He  said  in  court:  "Even  if  it 
means  that  I  must  die,  I  will  swear  to  the  end  that  this  PRP  business  is  a  fab¬ 
rication." 

8.  The  wife  of ^ Woo  Hong-sun  was  herself  hauled  in  by  the  KCIA  on  the  13th  of 
January.  Overnight.  No  sleep  for  the  other  wives,  but  she  was  so  exhausted 
that  she  was  able  to  sleep  some.  Two  days  before,  on  the  11th,  they  had  come 
for  hfer,  but  she  had  refused  to  go,  so  they  went  away.  They  came  again  on  the 
13th,  and  took  her  away  forcibly.  That  time  there  were  four  of  them.  They  de¬ 
manded  that  she  sign  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  her  husband  was  a  communist 
and  was  guilty  of  participating  in  the  PRP  conspiracy.  She  refused  to  sign, 
saying  that  the  PRP  was  nothing  more  than  a  fabrication,  that  her  husband  was 
not  a  red  and  had  no  connection  with  the  people  being  accused  or  the  students. 

In  the  end  she  signed  two  pledges:  (1)  to  not  demonstrate  or  agitate  against  the 
government  about  -this  case,  and  (2)  to  not  read  any  more  public  statements  (on 
the  9th  January  she  had ^ read  her  "Protest"  at  the  Myongdong  Cathedral  in  Seoul) 
and  to  refrain  from  taking  her  case  to  the  press.  How  many  of  the  other  wives 
does  she  know?  In  the  beginning  she  knew  only  one,  but  now. ten  or  so.  How  did 
she  meet  them?  In  the  court  sessions  made  contact,  thereafter  maintained. 

Trial  procedures.  Woo's  wife  said  that  the  trials  were  held  such  that  the 
defendants  were  divided  into  two  groups.  She  did  not  know  why,  but  she  thought 
that  it  was  probably  in  order  to  ease  the  court  load.  On  one  particular  day, 
for  example,  eight  might  be  tried.  Though  all  eight  be  tried  on  a  single  day, 
they  were  brought  into  court  Individually,  so  that  one  defendant  could  not  hear 
the  trial  proceedings  of  another.  How  did  the  families  know  when  the  trials 
were  to  be  held?  The  lawyers,  who  were  notified  on  the  day  prior  to  the  trial 
by  the  prosecution  or  military  judge,  would  notify  them.  How  were  the  lawyers 
first  assigned  to  the  cases?  The  families  secured  them  on  their  own.  Did  some 
organization  introduce  any  of  the  lawyers?  No.  Each  of  the  twenty-two  defen¬ 
dants  has  own  lawyer.  Standard  legal  fees  are  about  Won  300,000,  same  for  each 
of  them.  Payment  of  legal  fees  is  a  real  problem. 

10.  Kim  s  wife  said  that  around  4:30  or  5:00  in  the  afternoon  they  came  for  her 
on  the  11th  January.  They  went  to  the  houses  of  all  the  wives  on  that  day. 

Does  "all  of  the  wives"  mean  wives  of  the  twenty- two?  At  least  the  wives  of 
those  ten  or  so  wives  that  have  been  active  in  meeting  with  church  groups ,  news¬ 
people  from  the  domestic  and  foreign  press,  etc.  In  the  case  of  Kim's  wife, 
they  said  that  they  were  from  the  Dong -a  Ilbo  when  they  came  for  her.  Two  of 
them.  When  she  got  suspicious  and  started  asking  them  questions,  they  then  ad- 
^iPTsd  to  being  from  the  KCIA.  I  have  a  family,  why  do  you  persecute  us  so? 

Bring  a  warrant.  She  protested  that  she  had  an  80-year-old  mother  to  take  care 
of  and  she  was  needed  at  home  to  cook  dinner.  When  she  said  that  it  would  take 
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an  hour  to  prepare  dinner,  they  said  that  they  would  wait.  There  were  two  of 
them  who  came  into  the  house,  and  a  third  appeared  when  they  left  the  house, 
maybe  driver  of  the  car.  Not  forced.  They  took  her  to  the  interrogation  center 
at  Namsan.  She  was  kept  in  a  room  separate  from  the  others  (the  other  women 
added  that  it  was  true  for  each  of  them,  all  kept  separate  from  each  other.) 

They  demanded  that  she  sign  statement  saying  that  her  husband  was  a  communist t 
She  refused.  No  sleep  the  first  night.  On  the  second  day  they  started  slapping 
her  and  beating  her  around  the  neck,  chest  and  breasts.  Tried  to  get  her  to 
apply  her  thumbprint  (as  signature).  She  got  no  sleep  for  three  days.  They  ^ 
then  told  her  that  husband  was  working  for  violent  overthrow  of  govt,  as  such 
was  a  spy.  He  will  die  for  it,  as  will  she  if  she  doesn't  sign.  She  thought 
of  her  children,  what  would  become  of  them?  So  she  signed. 

11.  Wife  of  Chon  Chang-il.  Taken  in  from  the  11th  to  the  14th  January.  She 
gave  in  and  signed  similar  statement  on  the  last  day.  She  got  no  sleep  the 
first  night.  From  the  morning  of  the  12th  to  the  morning  of  the  14th,  she  was 
forced  to  keep  writing  depositions  giving  the  true  facts  (they  always  asked  for 
the  "true  facts")  of  her  husband's  involvement.  Every  time  she  would  finish  one 
they  would  tear  it  up  saying  that  it  was  not  good  enough,  or  that  it  was  lies. 
One  of  the  statements  she  opposed  signing  was:  "In  coming  here  I  have  learned 
that  the  PRP  is  not'  a  government  fabrication."  They  told  her  that  if  she  did 
not  sign,  then  she  would  die  too,  just  like  her  husband.  During  this  session 
she  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  judge  in  the  1964  case  had  resigned  because  he 
knew  the  case  to  be  a  government  fabrication.  They:  do  you  know  that  that  is 
the  reason  he  resigned?^  She:  Let's  go  ask  him!  Her  persecutor  got  angry  and 
stalked  out  of  the  room,  to  be  relieved  by  another  man  (the  other  women  all  said 
that  this  was  standard  procedure,  the  interrogators  being  often  changed;  each 
interrogator  differed  in  style  and  approach,  some  kind  and  coaxing,  others  mean 
and  threatening. ) 

12.  Wife  of  Yu  Chin-kwun.  The  official  transcript  is  being  doctored  by  the 
courts  so  that  reading  it  makes  the  husbands  look  guilty.  Woo's  wife  said  that 
she  took  copious  notes  of  most  of  her  husband's  trial,  and  later  when  she  read 
the  official  transcript  was  amazed  to  find  that  they  "had  completely  changed  some 
of  his  answers,-  deleted  other  parts.  (It  was  then  explained  to  me  by  the  inter¬ 
preter  that  this  was  an  extremely  important  matter,  because  when  the  men  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court ,  there  is  no  hearing  of  new  evidence ,  cross-examination  of 
witnesses  or  of  the  defendants  themselves.  The  defendant  may  not  even  be  pre-  . 
sent.  The  Supreme  Court  merely  reviews  the  proceedings  of  the  military  court 
trials  —  in  this  case  the  official  records  of  those  proceedings  being  fraudulent 
—  and  decides  whether  or  not  to  let  the  military  court  judgement  stand  as  is. 

It  either  passes  it,  or  sends  the  case  back  to  the  military  courts  for  further 
hearings.)  It  was  Lee  Soo-byong's  lawyer  (who  is  also  handling  Kim's  case)  who 
will  take  the  matter  of  this  fraudulent  doctoring  of  transcripts  up  in  appeals 
hearing  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

13.  Torture  evidence.  Wife  of  Woo  Hong-sun  said  that  husband's  defense  lawyer 
met  with  her  husband  only  twice  from  arrest  to  the- present.  On  one  of  those  oc¬ 
casions  the  lawyer  brought  out  a  book,  in  the  pages  of  which  was  inserted  a  slip 
of  paper,  a  certificate  of  health  signed  by  a  physician.  She  produced  a  photo¬ 
stat  copy  of  it:  the  doctor  had  written  that  it  was  "ok  for  subject  to  recline 
(he  cannot  use  his  legs)."  It  was  dated  May  6th,  four  days  after  his  arrest. 

If  he  was  in  good  health  when  he  was  arrested,  what,  if  not  torture,  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  physical  condition  calling  for  a  certificate  of  this  kind?  (She  then 
went  into  an  emotional  tirade  about  the  KCIA,  what  brutes  they  were,  etc....) 

I 

14.  Trial  schedule.  Lawyers  are  never  advised  that  their  clients  are  to  be 
brought  before  the  court  more  than  one  day  in  advance.  The  lower  military  tri¬ 
bunals  were  conducted  in  mid- July .  The  upper  court  trial,  also  military,  began 
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on  August  7  and  8th.  Three  or  four  sessions.  All  sessions  completed  end  of 
August.  Military  trials  allow  ho  press  or  other  monitors.  Only  one  member  of 
family  allowed  to  attend.  Cases  which  are  appealed  go  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
civilian.  First  Supreme  Court  hearings  began  today.  Wives  believe  that  no  PRP 
people  being  tried  in  today's  session. 

15.  Forced  signatures.  Wife  of  Chon  Chang-il  says  that  the  fact  that  the  wives 
were  forced  to  sign  statements  implicating  husbands  and  attesting  to  their  guilt 
means  that  the  government  knows  that  they  are  innocent  and  lack  evidence  to  show 
that  they  are  guilty.  Having  no  evidence,  the  govt  needs  all  the  "confessions" 
it  can  get  in  order  to  convince  the  outside  world  of  guilt.  Wife  of  Yu  Chin- 
kwan  said  that  her  husband  was  tortured  before  the  trial  in  hopes  of  getting  him 
to  admit  in  court  the  truth  of  what  he  had  already  signed.  And  Ha  Chae-won  was 
severely  tortured,  deaf  in  one  ear  and  other  terrible  damage  to  his  physical  con¬ 
dition.  But  he  was  still  stubborn  in  court  and  complained  to  the  judge  that  the 
"confession"  was  gotten  out  of  him  by  torture  and  so  he  refused  to  admit  the 
validity  of  the  confession.  The  prosecutor  jumped  to  his  feet  and  shouted  that 
if  he  continued  to  talk  like  that,  maybe  what  he  needed  was  still  more  torture  — 
he  hadn't  had  enough!  . 

16.  Detention.  All  of  the  accused  are  being  held  in  Sodaemoon,  from  time  of 
arrest  until  the  present.  Solitary  confinement  until  sentenced  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  first  trial,  after  which  they  were  put  together  along  with  other 
common  criminals.  Now  they  are  allowed  two  minutes  of  exercise  per  day.  Seven 
men  in  a  cell,  very  small,  caged  like  animals,  living  like  pigs.  Pigs  being 
kept  before  slaughter  (wife  of  Chon  Chang-il  now  getting  very  excited,  upset.) 

For  food  all  that  they  get  is  a  bowl  of  barley  mixed  with  beans .  Carbohydrates , 
no  vegetables.  Their  health  is  probably  getting  much  worse,  bad  food  on  top  of 
the  violent  beatings.  What  is  the  source  of  this  information?  Via  lawyers,  who 
got  it  from  some  students  who  were  released  from  prison  earlier.  Were  these 
students  in  same  cell  with  husbands?  Not  sure,  but  anyway  same  prison  (Sodae¬ 
moon),  where  conditions  are  probably  the  same  for  everyone.  In  Korea  things  are 
backwards:  the  people  who  are  the  real  criminals  are  running  the  coimtry  and 
the  common  people,-  students  and  patriots  are  in  prison.  Loving  one's  own 
country  and  people  is  now  a  crime  here,  no  hope. 

17.  Wife  of  Woo  Hong-sun:  Please  tell  people  abroad  the  truth  about  our  huse 
bands  as  we  are  desperate  and  don't  know  who  to  turn  to.  Please  emphasize: 

— our  husbands  were  tortured  and  the  confessions'  were  only  signed  after  our  hus¬ 
bands  could  stand  no  more  torture; 

— the  court  records  are  being  altered  so  that  even  if  outsiders  manage  to  read 
the  .official  transcripts,  they  will  get  a  very  different  picture  from  the 
truth ; 

— ;the  depositions  by  us,  the  wives,  were  also  forced  from  us.  We  have  signed 
statements  to  the  effect  that  we  believe  our  own  husbands  to  have  been  part 
of, .-the,  PRP  conspiracy,  but  in  fact  we  know  nothing  about  such  a  thing  as  the 
PRP  and  belidve  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  fraud  of  the  government  from  start 
"  to  finish  —  otherwise  why  does  the  government  take  all  this  troiible  to  torture 
and  persecute  us,  to  make  us  sign  things  which  we  know  to  be  lies? 
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Results  of  Liv£sti<jatton  of  tlie  PRP 


Translation  of  a  document  issued  at  a  press  conference 
held  at  Myong  Dong  Cathedral  in  Seoul,  February  24,  '75, 


We  should  seriously  consider  the  two  opinions  regarding  the  People's 
Revolutionary  Party  (PRP),  and  which  of  them  is  true.  The  public  opinion  that 
the  case  of  the  PRP  is  a  complete  fabrication,  and  the  government's  denial  of 
this .  The  authorities  have  been  very  reluctant  to  make  known  their  evidence 
and  their  facts.  It  is  a  matter  open  to  speculation  as  to  why  the  authorities 
have  not  responded  to  the  appeal  for  an  open  trial  which  was  signed  by  15  per¬ 
sons  ,  including  Cardinal  Kim  Su  Hwan ,  Mr.  Ham  Sok  Hon,  (Rev.)  Kim  Kwan  Suk , 

(Rev.)  Han  Kyung  Jik,  (Rev.)  Kang  Shin  Myung,  Lawyer  Lee  Tae  Young,  and  Lawyer 
Lee  Byung  Rin . 

We  think  that  the  responsible  investigators  and  the  investigation  organi¬ 
zation  are  fully  acquainted  with  the  facts-  and  how  they  have  been  fabricated. 

The  defendents  are  acquainted  with  the  facts ,  however  interviews  with  them  have 
been  strictly  prohibited,  and  even  their  families  have  not  been  permitted  to 
speak  with  them  since  their  arrest. 

We  can  now  understand  that  the  President  and  high  level  government  officials 
do  not  know  the  facts  of  this  case,  and  are  thus  judgihg  one-sidedly,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  reports  of  lower  officials. 

We  clerics  now  judge  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  begin  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  facts.  Furthermore,  if  the  announcement  of  the  government  is 
true,  why  don't  they  make  their  evidence  public?  Details  of  their  evidence 
should  be  made  known  through  an  open  trial. 

We  could  hardly  believe  the  indescribable  torture  suffered  by  the  PRP  per¬ 
sons,  which  was  so  barbaric,  miserable,  and  inhumane  that  we  could  not  believe 
our  ears . 

We  urge  the  authorities  as  follows,  hoping  that  they  will  make  public  the 
true  facts : 

[1]  We  recommend  that  they  form  an  investigation  team  composed  of  related 
organizations,  clerics,  and  well  known,  respected  persons.  This  team  would 
investigate  the  facts  of  the  cases  of  the  National  League  of  Democratic  Youths 
and  Students  (NLDYS),  and  the  PRP;  and  the  reports  of  torture.  However,  there 
should  not  be  any  political  revenge  against  those  who  support  an  investigation 
of  the  cases. 

[2]  Free  interviews  with  the  defendents  should  be  allowed  in  order  to 
prove  the  true  facts .  We  cannot  understand  why  the  authorities  have  restricted 
interviews  with  the  defendents ,  a  procedure  which  is  supposedly  guaranteed 
under  the  law.  We  demand  that  the  authorities  promise  not  to  discriminate 
against  the  PRP  persons . 

[3]  We  protest  the  acts  which  in  our  opinion  show  that  the  authorities  '  ' 
are  not  allowing  the  trial  records  to  be  seen,  despite  the  fact  that  the  law 
permits  this.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  reason  for  this  is  because  the  author¬ 
ities  want  to  hide  the  fact  that  they  have  altered  the  trial  records ,  as  is 
claimed  by  the  families . 

[4]  We  again  demand  an  open  trial.  If  the  authorities  are  convinced  that 
the  arrested  persons  related  to  the  PRP  attempted  to  overthrow  the  government  on 
orders  from  Kim  Il-sung,  they  should  present  their  facts.  There  is  no  reason 
for  the  authorities  to  be  reluctant  in  making  this  evidence  public. 

[5]  We  appeal  to  related  organizations  and  the  people  in  general  to  be 
warm  to  the  defendents  and  their  families  until  the  facts  are  fully  disclosed; 
or  the  false  and  groundless  charges  are  made  known.  We  protest  the  authorities' 
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violation  of  their  legislative  rights  by  biasedly  presenting  the  case.  Despite 
this ,  the  court  should  come  to  an  Independent  decision  keeping  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  authorities  have  hurt  the  honour  of  the  defendents  and  their 
families . 

[6]  The  released  persons  should  be  the  first  to  prove  the  true  facts,  be¬ 
cause  we  believe  that  they  know  the  facts  related  to  the  PRP  case.  Our  desire 

‘  to  prove  the  facts. should  not  be  judged  by  the  authorities  as  a  rash  and  thought 
less  act.  We  have  given  the  matter  full  consideration  and  they  cannot  make  us 
repent  or  change  our  minds . 

[7]  We  hope  that  the  public  and  all  related  persons  will  lend  their  posi^ 
tive  support  in  order  to  prove  the  facts ,  so  that  the  facts  will  be  made  pub¬ 
lic  sooner,  and  it  can  be  known  who  was  wrong. 

February  24th,  1975. 

CATHOLIC  PRIESTS  FOR  THE  REALIZATION  OF  JUSTICE 
THE  SUPPORT  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  FAMILIES  OF  THE  ARRESTED 
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THE  FACTS  REGARDING  THE  PRP 

I  The  Purpose  of  the  Investigation 

The  basic  rights  of  the  people  should  be  respected,  not  only  politically 
but  also  by  conscience.  Political  power  exists  to  protest  and  guarantee  the 
basic  rights  of  the  people.  Politics  should  not  suppress  human  rights,  fabri¬ 
cate  information  in  order  to  maintain  itself,  or  victimize  precious  human  lives 
by  false  accusations.  The  use  of  torture  to  force  the  defendants  to  make  false 
statements  and  thus  to  fabricate  the  cases,  and  to  make  the  families  of  the 
arrested  despised  by  the  people,  are  both  acts  which  are  in  opposition  to  the 
will  of  God.  We  have  demanded  an  open  trial  for  the  defendants,  but  the 
authorities,  disregarding  the  due  process  of  law,  held  secret  trials  in  which 
they  prosecuted  one  day  and  sentenced  the  next.  They  have  done  this  without 
any  hesitation,  so  as  to  gloss  over  the  dllemna.  However,  the  truth  and  con¬ 
science  of  us  Christians  cannot  forgive  this.  We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that 
human  rights  and  human  life  are  given  by  God  and  that  no  political  power  can 
violate  or  rob  us  of  these  by  force . 

II  Method  of  Fact  Investigation 

The  authorities  have  restricted  the  Investigation  of  the  facts  with  regards 
to  the  NLDYS  and  the  PRP,  in  order  to  hide  their  own  evilness.  The  authorities 
have  also  threatened  interested  persons.  The  deportation  of  George  Ogle  was  an 
example  of  this.  Furthermore,  even  making  mention  of  the  case  makes  one  liable 
for  punishment. 

For  these  reasons,  the  available  means  for  investigating  the  facts  is  very 
limited.  Depending  upon  the  explanation  of  the  families,  and  the  declarations 
of  conscience  made  by  various  people,  we  made  this  report.  However,  we  hope 
that  we  can  overcome  this  situation  in  which  no  one  wants  his  name  to  appear  be¬ 
cause  of  possible  repercussions,  or  political  revenge;  and  we  hope  that  soon  the 
facts  of  the  cases  will  be  made  public. 

III  Did  the  PRP  Really  Exist? 

[A]  The  PRP  Case  of  1964 

In  1964,  the  case  of  the  PRP  was  the  object  of  an  investigation  similar  to 
the  present  one.  At  that  time  the  PRP  was  accused  of  being  the  communist  in¬ 
fluence  behind  the  June  Third  Movement .  The  purpose  of  this  Movement  was  to 
break  down  tl"  e  Japan-Korea  talks,  which  were  then  at  their  climax.  Regarding 
the  1964  PRP  case,  page  705  of  the  book.  Twenty  Years  After  Liberation,  states: 
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The  Case  of  the  PRP  —  Disobedience  of  Public  Prosecutor’s  Orders 


I 


"On  August  14th,  1964,  the  CIA  announced  that  it  had  arrested  41  people, 
including  Mr.  To  Rye  Chong,  on  charges  of  violating  the  National  Security  Law, 
They  were  also  charged  with  conspiring  to  overthrow  the  government.  In  their 
announcement,  the  CIA  made  public  the  process  of  the  investigation,  and  stated 
that  the  PRP  was  composed  of  revolutionaries,  pressmen,  professors  and  students. 
They  also  stated  that  it  was  an  anti-state  organization  which  was  controlled  by 
the  north  Korean  communists.  It  was  also  said  that  they  were  ordered  to  con¬ 
spire  to  overthrow  the  government,  and  to  expand  the  party’s  membership,  bring¬ 
ing  together  people  from  various  social  backgrounds  and  fields,  but  they  were 
discovered  and  arrested.  .This  announcement  was  a  great  shock  to  everyone.  Upon 
completion  of  the  preliminary  investigation,  the  suspected  people  were  remanded 
to  the  Seoul  Prosecutor’s  Office,  and  were  interrogated  by  the  prosecutor  re¬ 
sponsible  for  public  safety.  However,  the  responsible  prosecutors  (Mr.  Lee  Yong 
Hon,  Chief  Prosecutor,  Mr.  Kim  Byung  Rhee ,  Mr.  Chang  Won  Chan,  and  Mr.  Choi  Dae 
Hyun)  decided  to  drop  the  case.  After  twenty  days  of  investigation  they  arrived 
at  the  opinion  that  the  charges  were  groundless.  Despite  this,  higher  officials 
in  the  Public  Prosecutor’s  Office  ignored  the  prosecutors’  claims  and  ordered 
that  they  precede  with  the  prosecution,  saying  that  there  was  enough  evidence. 
However,  the  concerned  prosecutors  responsible  for  public  safety  opposed  this 
order,  and  refused  to  sign  the  indictment  because  they  could  not  convict  inno¬ 
cent  men.  Then  Mr.  Suh  Yoo  Yun,-  Chief  of  the  Seoul  City  Prosecutor’s  Office, 
ordered  Mr.  Chung  Myung  Rae  to  remain  on  duty  on  the  night  of  September  5th 
[1964],  the  last  day  of  detainment,  in  order  to  prosecute  26  people,  including 
Mr.  To  Rye  Chong,  on  charges  of  violating  the  National  Security  Law. 

"The  result  of  this  was  a  serious  confrontation  in  the  Prosecutor’s  Office. 
After  a  dispute  between  the  higher  officerals  in  the  Prosecutor’s  Office  and  the 
public  security  officers  on  the  value  of  prosecuting  the  PRP  case,  the  public 
security  prosecutors,  Mr.  Kim  Byung  Rhee,  Mr.  Chang  Won  Chan,  and  Mr.  Lee  Yong 
Hon,  all  tendered  their  resignations.  The  resignations  of  the  three  prosecutors 
developed  into  a  political  problem  which  became  an  inssue  in  the  National  As¬ 
sembly.  The  Assembly  called  in  the  Minister  of  Justice,  Mr.  Min,  and  asked  him 
to  explain  the  true  facts  regarding  the  case.  In  his  speech,  Mr.  Min  said:  ’The 
PRP  is  an  illegal  organization  founded  on  the  orders  of  the  Labor  Party  of  com¬ 
munist  North  Korea,  and  it  controlled  the  student  demonstrations  from  March  24th 
to  June  3rd,  and  conspired  to  overthrow  the  government.  The  prosecutors  have 
continually  disobeyed  the  orders  of  their  superiors  in  dealing  with  this  case.’ 
As  a  result  of  this  speech,  there  were  more  critical  confrontations  between  high 
and  low  level  prosecutors,  while  the  people  related  to  the  PRP  case  were  tor¬ 
tured.  The  Prosecutor’s  Office,  which  was  embarrassed  by  the  resignation  of  the 
of  the  three  prosecutors,  and  the  public’s  reaction  to  the  torture  suffered  by 
the  men  while  in  the  hands  of  the  CIA,  again  began  to  investigate  the  case. 

This  time  Mr.  Han  Ok  Kap  of  the  Seoul  Higher  Prosecutor’s  Office  was  the  offic¬ 
ial  in  charge.  Following  his  investigation,  Mr.  Han  announced  that  he  had  found 
no  evidence  which  suggested  that  the  defendents  had  had  contact  with  spys  sent 
by  north  Korea;  but  they  were,  he  said,  suspected  of  praising  and  supporting 
north  Korean  activities  because  they  held  the  same  principles  regarding  peaceful 
reunification.  Mr.  Han  continued  that  he  had  withdrawn  the  legal  case  against 
14  people,  including  the  students;  and  had  changed  the  charges  against  twelve 
others  from  violation  of  the  National  Security  Law  to  violation  of  Article  4, 
Section  1  of  the  Anti-Communist  Law.  Following  this  report  the  higher  Prosecu¬ 
tor’s  Office  refused  to  accept  the  resignations  of  the  public  security  prosecu¬ 
tors  . 

"Mr.  Han,  who  was  also  responsible  for  investigating  the  torture  suffered 
by  the  defendants  in  the  CIA,  said  that:  ’There  were  many  difficulties  in^this 
investigation,  because  the  defendants  were  unable  to  remember  the  positions  and 
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faces  of  their  tormentors.  However,  it  is  obvious  that  the  defendants  had  suf¬ 
fered  torture.'" 

Aside  from  the  above  report ,  we  wish  to  add  the  following  list  of  reports 
from  the  Kyunghyang  Daily. 

(i)  September  7th,  1964:  "Opinion  of  Prosecutor  in  Charge  Ignored"  (page  3) 
"PRP  Case  Becomes  Political  Problem  —  Is  It  a  Fabrication?"  (page  1). 

(ii)  September  10th,  1964:  "All  Public  Security  Prosecutors  Concur:  Dis¬ 
cuss  Acceptance  of  Minister  Min's  Speech"  (page  3). 

(iii)  September  12th,  1964:  "PRP  Defendants  Stripped  and  Tortured"  (page 
3);  "Skin  Peels  As  a  Result  of  Water  and  Electric  Torture"  and 
"Three  Able  Prosecutors  Tender  Resignations"  (page  3). 

(iv)  October  17th,  1964:  "Thirteen  People  Released  Following  Dropping  of 
Charges " 

(v)  October  20th,  1964:  "Prosecutor's  Office  Ignores  CIA  Report  and  Be¬ 
gins  Torture  of  PRP-Related  People" 

[B]  The  PRP  Case  of  1974 

Despite  the  fact  that  no  mention  was  made  of  Mr.  Kim  Il-sung's  orders  in 
the  process  of  the  trial  and  the  indictment,  the  announcement  of  the  Minister  of 
Defense  blew  the  story  out  of  proportion.  The  facts  of  the  PRP  case  in  1974  are 
as  follows : 

(i)  According  to  the  CIA's  announcements  of  April  25th  and  May  27th  [1974], 
Mr.  To  Rye  Chong,  Mr.  Ha  Jae  Won,  and  Mr.  Suh  Do  Won  persuaded  Mr.  Yoh  Jung  Nam, 
a  graduate  of  Kyungbuk  University,  to  work  with  them  to  overthrow  the  govemn^nt. 
However,  as  was  made  evident  during  the  trial,  around  July  of  1969,  Mr.  Yoh 
stayed  in  Mr.  Ha  Jae  Won's  house  as  a  tutor,  but  they  did  not  meet  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  indicated  in  the  indictment. 

(ii)  The  announcement  of  April  25th,  stated  that  Hr.  To,  Mr. 

Ha,  Hr.  buh,  Mr.  Lee  boo  Byung,  Mr.  Kim  Yong  Won,  and  Mr.  Yuh  Jung  Nan 
had  been  arrested.  Mr.  Song  Sang  Jin  was  arrested  May  2nd;  Mr.  Kim 
Jong  Dae,  and  Hr.  Whang  Hyun  Seung  were  arrested  May  7th;  Mr.  Oo  Hong 
Sun  was  arrested  May  2nd,  along  with  Mr.  Chun  Chang  II,  Mr.  Lee 
Chung  Bok,  and  Mr.  Kim  Han  Duk;  Mr.  Na  Kyung  II  was  arrested  May  8th, 
as  was  Mr.  Kang  Chung  Duk.  Mr.  Chun  Chae  Kwon,  Mr.  Lee  Tae  Whan,  Mr. 

Cho  Man  Ho,  Mr.  Chung  Man  Jin,  Mr.  Lee  Jae  Hyung,  and  Mr.  Im  Ku  Ho 
were  also  arrested  May  2nd.  If  these  persons  arrested  May  2nd  through 
8th  were  guilty,  why  did  they  not  attenpt  to  escape  following  the 
April  25th  announcement?  We  cannot  figure  out  what  the  authorities 
base  their  facts  on. 

(iii)  In  the  indictment  and  the  appeal  of  Mr.  Ha  and  Mr.  To, 

They  said  that  the  CIA  had  created  a  diagram  of  the  organization, 
and  had  added  to  it  during  the  torture  sessions. 

( iv)  In  the  case  of  Mr.  To  Rye  Chong,  the  prosecutor's  investi¬ 
gation  was  carried  out  in  Room  311  of  the  6th  Section  of  the  CIA.  Mr. 

To  was  tortured  by  the  agents,  who  also  threatened  him  if  he  did  not 
say  the  right  things.  Such  methods  were  also  used  with  defendant  Ha 
Jae  Won.  (Appeals  of  Mr.  To  and  Mr.  Ha) 

(v)  Despite  the  fact  that  there  had  been  no  mention  of  the  PRP 
or  it's  reestablishment,  the  authorities  again  fabricated  it's  exist¬ 
ence,  as  they  had  done  10  years  before,  and  made  it  appear  that  tot¬ 
ally  vinrelated  persons  were  members  of  it. 

(vi)  The  spies  Mr.  Kim  Sang  Han,  and  Mr.  Kira  Bae  Yong,.  who 
said  that  thev  had  had  contact  with  the  PRP.  were  known  bv  Kim  Jong 
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Kil’s  lawyer.  In  a  statement  the  lawyer  said: 

"I  have  been  acquainted  v/ith  Mr.  Kim  Sang  Ham,  who  it  is 

said  was  sent  by  the  defendant  Mr.  Oo  Hong  Son.  The  defendant 
Mr.  Oo  did  not  send  him.  He  was  sent  by  the  CIA  of  the  US 
Military.  Neither  was  Mr.  Kim  Bae  Yong  sent  by  Mr.  Oo.  Mr.  Kim 
Bae  Yong  had  no  place  to  go  to,  so  he  stayed  vrith  his  brother, 
who  is  a  shoemaker  in  Japan.  After  leaving  there,  he  again  had 
no  place  to  live,  so  he  went  to  north  Korea.  He  was  definitely 
not  a  communist  when  he  was  in  Korea  or  Japan.  Later,  however, 
he  professed  to  be  a  communist,  and  was  arrested  and  punished. 

I  was  responsible  for  this  case,  and  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
neither  Mr.  Kim  Sang  Ham  nor  Mr.  Kim  Bae  Yong  had  any  relation¬ 
ship  with  defendant  Oo." 

(C)  The  Appeal  of  Mr.  To  Rye  Jong 

"I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  man  Mr.  Kim  Sang  Ham,  and  I 
have  never  met  him.  I  heard  nothing  about  him  from  Mr.  Oo.  With 
regards  to  Mr.  Kim  Bae  Yong,  there  is  no  reason  to  discuss  this 
matter  again  as  following  the  CIA' s  investigation  in  November  of 
1967,  I  was  cleared  and  released  because  I  was  not  guilty.” 

(P)  Purpose  of  the  Fabrication 

Here  we  quote  a  portion  of  the  statement  which  was  ‘issued  by 
the  Association  of  the  Families  of  the  Arrested,  and  which  was  read 
by  Mrs.  Kong  Duk  Kui  (wife  of  Yun  Po  Sun) 

"It  is  truly  a  sly  political  trick  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  victimize  some  persons  as  if  they  were  Communist; 
and* this,  despite  the  fact  that  the  authorities  had  lost  any 
reason  to  arrest  the  patriotic  persons  because  they  had  already 
declared  publically  that  they  were  not  guilty  back  in  1964. 
However,  the  authorities  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  trouble  which 
had  been  created  by  the  nation-wide  movement  to  recover  democ¬ 
racy,  a  movement  which  spread  like  a  hurricane. 

"We  know  that  the  PRP  case  of  1964  was  a  political  fabri¬ 
cation.  The  fact  that  the  responsible  prosecutors  refused  to 
prosecute,  and  in  fact  offered  their  resignations,  further 
reminds  us  that  the  authorities  fabricated  the  so-called  PRP 
case  in  order  to  escape  their  px^litical  difficulties,  that  is, 
the  people's  movement  to  oppose  the  Korea  -  Japan  talks." 

IV  THE  PROCESS  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION,  AND  TORTURE 

(A)  To  Rye  Jong:  He  was  investigated  in  the  CIA  Headquarters 
for  50  days,  from  April  20th  until  June  8th,  1974.  On  four  or  five 
occassions  he  was  tortured;  and  from  April  20th  -  25th  he  was  not 
permitted  to  sleep  while  them  continually  questioned  him  in  Room  311 
of  Section  6  of  the  CIA. 

On  one  occassion  while  being  tortured,  Mr.  To  suffered  a  heart 
attack  and  lost  consciousness.  The  CIA  then  administered  sulfa,  and 
nitro-glycerine  in  order  to  revive  him  (nitro-glycerine  has  to  be 
imported)  .  Even  no  in  the  prison,  nitro-glycerine  must  be  kept  on 
hand. 

Whenever  Mr.  To  stated  something  that  was  different  from  what 
was  written  in  the  CIA's  indictment,  he  was  returned  to  the  CIA  for 
further  torture.  (Appeal  of  To  Rye  Jong) 

(B)  Ha  Jae  Won:  "I  was  forced  to  give  the  names  of  twenty  person 
whom  I  knew,  and~THen  I  was  forced  to  put  my  thumb  print  to  a  statement 
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which  was  written  by  the  CIA,  and  which  I  did  not  even  have  the 
opportunity  to  read.  The  authorities  arrested  the  twenty  persons, who 
were  not  guilty,  and  sentenced  them  to  from  15  -  20  years  in  prison. 

I  am  crazy  and  cannot  sleep.”  (Statement  of  Ha  Jae  Won  in  Court) 

"After  the  first  session  with  the  prosecutor  on  Hay  21  th  in 
CIA  Headquarters,  I  had  to  write  down  what  was  dictated  to  me  by  the 
agent.  This  statement  was  derived  through  torture  and  threats  from 
May  29th  to  June  8th.  It  was  under  these  conditions  that  the  state¬ 
ment  was  written.  The  32  items  which  appeared  in  the  indictment  of 
June  9th  were  taken  from  this  statement. 

"On  April  28th  I  suffered  a  hernia  as  the  result  of  torture,  I 
also  suffered  a  collapse  of  the  anus,  and  a  abscess  of  the  lungs  for 
the  same  reason,  but  they  continued  the  investigation."  ^ 

(Appeal  of  Ha  Jae  Won) 

The  defendant  Ha  Jae  Won  recognizes  only  six  of  the  thirty-two 
items  listed  in  the  indictment.  They  are  numbers  10,11,12,13,15, 
and  19 .  (Appeal  of  Lawyer  Cho  Sung  Ku) 

(C)  Suh  Do  Won;  "I  was  tortured,  and  the  scar  which  resulted 
still  remains  in  my  leg."  (Statement  in  Court) 

"I  met  Mr.  Yuh  Jong  Nam  at  Mr.  Ha  Jae  Won's  house,  but  we  never 
spoke  of  things  which  we  are  accused  of  in  the  indictment.  Around 
December  of  1973,  Mr.  Ha  Jae  Won  asked  me  to  introduce  Mr.  Yuh  to 
the  Japanese  language  institute.  I  also  promised  to  introduce  Mr. 

Sam  Rak  to  this  same  institute.  I  then  met  Mr.  Lee  Su  Byung  at  the 
Pine  Tree  Tea  Room  in  Chungj in-Dong,  and  asked  him  to  teach  Japanese 
to  Mr.  Yuh,  but  I  did  not'  say  anything  like  what  I  am  accused  of 
saying.  On  April  5th,  1974,  I  met  Mr.  Ha  Jae  Won  at  my  house,  and 
I  promised  at  meet  with  Mr.  Yuh  in  Seoul  on  the  15th.  When  we  met 
Mr.  Yuh  did  not  say  anything  related  to  the  current  state  of  affairs. 

"On  April  13th,  1974,  I  met  with  Mr.  Yuh  in  Taegu  and  gave  him 
the  phone  nxamber  of  Mr.  Ha  Jae  Won,  and  on  April  15th  I  met  Mr.  Lee 
Soo  Byung  at  the  Hee  Tea  Room  in  Seoul,  but  the  three  of  us  did  not 
meet  in  the  same  place."  (Appeal  of  Ha  Jae  Won) 

(D)  Oo  Hong  Sun:  On  May  2nd,  following  the  announcement  about 

the  NLDYS,  he  was  arrested  in  his  office  by  the  CIA.  Immediately  an 
agent  went  to  his  home  looking  for  evidence,  but  he  found  nothing. 
This  man  telephoned  his  superiors,  and  said:  "I  have  found  that  he 
only  graduated  from  agricultural  school,  and  that  he  has  very  few 
books."  Just  as  the  agent  was  about  to  leave  the  house,  he  found  a 
radio  which  was  tuned  to  an  FM  station.  The  agent  confiscated  this 
as  evidence.  (The  Oo  Family) 

"It  is  true  that  I  met  Mr.  Lee  Soo  Byung  and  Mr.  Chun  Chang  II, 
but  we  did  not  plot  to  overthrow  the  government,  and  I  never  listened 
to  broadcasts  from  north  Korea.  At  first  I  was  able  to  endure  the 
torture,  and  I  said  to  them:  'You  have  considered  me  to  be  a 
dangerous  person  and  so  have  watched  me  as  if  you  were  looking  into 
a  glass  fish  bowl.  Why  do  you  now  ask  me  what  I  did?’  A  few  days 
later  an  agent  came  into  the  room  with  an  outline  of  a  statement.  He 
tortured  me  until  I  expressed  agreement  with  it’s  contents.  I  then 
wanted  to  commit  suicide  by  jumping  from  the  third  floor  room  which 
I  was  then  in.  During  this  time  the  investigator  was  drunk." 

(Oo  Hong  Su’ s  Statement  in  Court) 

(E)  Chun  Chang  II:  During  the  investigation  five  or  six 
prosecutors  took  turns  questioning  him.  He  was  not  permitted  to 
sleep,  and  electric  torture  was  administered.  This  caused  Mr.  Chun 
to  partially' loose  consciousness.  Mr.  Chun  says  that  after  he  was 
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transferred  from  the  CIA  Headquarters  to  the  Prosecutor' s  Office,  he 
still  claimed  that  he  was  innocent,  so  he  was  again  tortured-  this  • 
time  in  the  basement  of  the  Seoul  Prosecutor's  Office  Building.  Mr. 

Ha  Jae  Won  claimed  in  his  statement  that  he  saw  the  defendant  (Mr.  Chun) 
and  that  the  defendant  had  suffered  electric  torture. 

(Ha  Jae  Won'  s  Statement  in  Court) 

The  so-called  " Leader' s  Group",  supposedly  composed  of  four 
members,  is  a  term  created  by. the  CIA.  Who  can  believe  that  they 
would  meet  in  a  tea  room  to  discuss  plans  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
gov/ernmenf?  (Chun  Chang  11 's  Statement  in  Court) 

(F)  Chung  Man  Jin;  When  he  was  investigated  by  the  prosecutor. 

Tie  was  asked  to  give  the  names  of  places  which  he  used  to  frequent, 
hereplietl  that  one  place  he  often  visited  was  a  real  estate  agency. 

The  prosecutor  then  asked  Mr.  Chung  to  give  the  names  of  persons 
whom  he  had  met  there.  Mr.  Chung  gave  the  names  of  three  persons, 
including  Mr.  Na  Jin  Oh.  A  few  days  later,  the  prosecutor  requested 
t-hat  Mr.  Chung,  put  his  thumb  print  to  a  statement  which  had  been 
drawn-up  by  the  prosecutor. 

Mr.  Na  Jin  Oh  and  the  two  others  named  by  Mr.  Chung,  were 
arrested  and  were  tortured  until  they  agreed  that  it  was  true  that 
Mr.  Chung  had  criticized  the  Presidential  Emergency  Measures. 

(Chung  Man  Jin's  Statement  in  Court) 

(G)  Whang  Hyun  Seunq:  His  statement  has  never  been  seen. 

(His  Family) 

(H)  Im  Ku  Ho:  "Ouxing  the  investigation  in  the  prosecutor's 

office,  the  prosecutor  said  to  me:  'We  know  that  you  are  not  a 
communist.'  However,  in  court  1  recognized  that  the  prosecutor  had 
given  me  a  'present.',  the  lable  of  'communist',  but  I  want  to  return 
this  'gift'  to  the  prosecutor."  (Im  Ku  Ho' s  Statement  in  Court) 

(I)  Song  Sang  Jin:  On  April  28th  he  was  forced  to  write  down 

his  hopes  for  the  future.  At  the  same  time  he  Was  also  supposed  to 
confess  that  he  was  a  communist.  Later  the  investigators  dictated  a 
statement  to  Mr.  Song,  and  Mr.  Song  then  had  to  put  his  thumb  print 
to  it.  This  was  accomplished  through  torture,  threats  and  other 
unpleasant  means.  They  also  Mr.  Song  to  write  that  the  state¬ 

ment  was  written  in  the  Detention  House,  where  as  in  actual  fact  it 
was  written  in  the  basement  of  the  CIA  Building. 

(Appeal  of  Song  Sang  Jin) 

During  the  appeal  trials,  cross-examination  was  only  permitted 
when  confirming  the  identity  of  the  defendants. 

During  the  trials  of  Mr.  Song  Sang  Jin,  and  Mr.  Ha  Jae  Won,  both 
men  stated  that  they  had  heard  and  written  dovm  the  report  of  the 
central  committee,  which  was  reported  at  the  5th  Assembly  Meeting  of 
the  Labour  Party  of  North  Korea. 

(Appeals  of  Ha  Jae  Won  and  Song  Sang  Jin) 

V  THE  TRIALS 

(A)  In  court,  the  prosecutor,  Mr.  Moon  Ho  Chul,  threatened  the 
defendants  and  told  them  only  to  answer  his  questions.  Close  cross- 
examination  by  the  defendant's  lavyers,  and  remarks  for  the  purpose 
of  self-defense,  were  not  freely  permitted. 

(B)  Im  Ku  Ho:  "I  will  use  this  court  as  a  place  of  learning; 
but  I  will  absolutely  not  yield,  even  if  it  means  my  death."  As  soon 
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as  the  trial  was  over,  Mr.  Im  was  put  into  a  black  j 6ep  and  taken  away. 

Even  during  the  trial  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  dread  and  depression. 

(C)  ..  To  prove  the  non-existence  of  the  PRP,  Mr.  To  Rye  Jong  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  authorities  refer  to  the  1964  indictments  and  the 
judgment  of  the  1st  and  2nd  prosecutors.  This  suggestion,  however, 
was  not  accepted. 

(D)  The  book.  The  Teachings  of  the  Russian  Revolution  (author 
Ha  Ki  Rik)  which  was  confiscated  from  To  Rye  Jong' s  house,  had  been 
given  as  a  present  to  Mr.  To  by  Mr.  Ha  Ki  Rik,  a  philosophy  professor. 

(E)  The  defendants  suggested  that  Mr.  Yoh  Jong  Nam  and  Mr.  Lee 
Chul  be  called  as  witnesses  to  discuss  the  relationship  between  the 
PRP  and  the  NLDYS;  but  this  was  also  not  acceptable  to  the  authorities. 

(F)  Mr.  Yuh  Jin  Kon  did  not  give  money  to  Mr.  Kim  Yong  Wo,  he 
lent  it  to  him.  The  money  was  not  lent  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
demonstrations . 

It  was  suggested  that  the  diary  of  the  Daesan  Timber  Company 
(managed  by  Mr.  Yuh)  be  used  as  evidence,  and  that  the  foreman  and 
the  treasurer  of  the  company  be  called  as  witnesses.  These  requests 
were  denied,  and  diary  and  the  account  book  were  both  confiscated 
from  the  factory  office  by  a  CIA  agent. 

(G)  Other  books  suggested  by  the  prosecutor  as  evidence,  are 
sold  in  local  book  stores,  and  are  therefore  worthless. 

VI  FINAL  STATEMENTS  OF  THE  DEPENDENTS,  AND  LAWYERS  DEFENSE 

(A)  Final  Statements 

(i)  To  Rye  Jong;  "I  do  not  know  why  it  is  Or  how  it  is  that 
I  am  standing  here." 

(ii)  Ha  Jae  Won;  "It  is  a  pity  that  the  extreme  'loyalty' 
of  the  CIA  has  resulted  in  me  being  accused  of  being  a  communist." 

(iii)  Suh  Do  Won;  "Throughout  the  trial  we  have  observed 
that  only  the  reports  of  high  ranking  persons  were  accepted  as 
evidence.  (NB  Usually  such  reports  are  prepared  by  junior 
officials  and  passed  on  to  their  superiors.) 

( iv)  Lee  Soo  Byunq;  "I  can  neither  understand  nor  accept 
this  punishment." 

(v)  Oo  Hong  Sun;  "When  I  was  taken  to  be  investigated  by 
the  CIA,  the  car  in  which  I  was  riding  violated  ntiraerous  traffic 

regulations.  I  now  feel  as  if  I've  been  hit  by  that  seime  car." 

(vi)  Chun  Chang  II:  "I  have  not  the  ability  to  become  the 
ruler  of  a  country,  even  if  it  is  given  to  me.  It  is  irrational 

to  think  that  I  would  conspire  to  overthrow  the  government,  and 

so  victimize  myself  and  my  family." 

(vii)  Yuh  Jin  Kon;  "I  have  endeavored  to  help  attain  the 
government's  export  target.  As  a  young  entrepreneur,  the 
government  should  not  hinder  me." 
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(viii)  Lee  Ctiang*  Bokt  "All  my  friends  will  be  sboclced  when 
they  hear  that  I*ve  been  sentenced  to  20  years  in  prison." 

(ix)  Im  Ku  Ho;  "I  feel  guilty  that  I  am  unable  to  carry 
out  my  filial  duty  to  my  mother,  who  had  such  a  difficult  time 
raising  me." 

(x)  Kim  Han  Duh;  "I  do  not  Know  why  I  am  here.  There  is 
only  1  reason  that  I  can  think  of,  that  I  drank  with  Mr.  Yuh 
Jin  Kon  one  day  before  my  arrest." 

(B)  Lawyers  Defense 

(i)  "According  to  Mr.  Oo  Hong  Sun,  he  only  had  one  radio 
on  which  the  dial  was  turned  to  an  FM  station.  This  kind  of 
radio  is  readily  available  to  evety  family. 

It  was  a  violation  of  the  rules  for  the  court  to  only  use  as 
evidence  the  indictments  and  the  self-written  statonents  which 
were  made  by  the  investigators,  and  agreement  obtained  through 
torture  and  threats.  Because  this  cannot  prove  their  guilt,  it 
should  be  discarded.  If  Mr.  Kim  Han  Duk  and  Mr.  Chun  Chang  II 
were  communists,  I  would  have  resigned  from  the  case." 

(Lawyer  of  Kim  Jong  Kil) 

(ii)  "In  this  court,  which  rejected  the  suggestions  of  the 
witnesses,  and  vhich  confiscated  all  evidence,  \diat  can  I  say 
as  a  lawyer?  I  am  ashamed  to  be  standing  here." 

(Mr.  Ham  Jung  Ho,  Yuh  Jin  Kon' s  lawyer) 

VII  TRIAL  RECORD  AND  STATEMENTS 

(A)  Pages  401  -  402,  and  409  -  410  relate  to  Mr.  Oo  Hong  Sun, 
and  Mr.  Lee  Soo  Byung.  The  indictment  of  Mr.  Lee,  the  contents  of 
which  he  denied.  Is  also  found  on  these  pages.  Although  Mr.  Lee  partly 
agreed  to  what  was  written,  he  did  not  agree  with  it  .all.  In  the 
record,  however,  it  appears  as  though  he  is  in  full  agreement.  Kim 
Jong  Kil’s  lawyer,  who  also  represents  Mr.  Lee,  is  aware  of  these 
alterations. 

(B)  In  the  trial  report  of  Mr.  Lee  Soo  Byung,  on  page  403,  the 
question,  "What  organization  and  decision  did  the  defendants  make?" 
is  asked.  The  answer  was,  "There  was  no  organization  and  no  decision 
was  made  about  anything."  According  to  the  trial  record,  however,  the 
answer  was  "We  gathered  with  several  friends,  to  create  a  vinited 
organization  similar  to  the  previous  FRP,'  and  we  decided  to  conspire 
against  the  government.  It  was  also  decided  to  form  a  4-m®nber 
Leader's  Group,  which  was  to  control  all  activities."  The  feu:nily 
members  who  were  present  in  the  court  at  the  time  claim  that  they 
clearly  heard  the  question  and  the  answer.  Regarding  the  question, 

"Is  it  true  that  the  defendants  decided  to  hold  weekly  meetings  of 
the  Leaders  Group  at  10:00  a.m.  every  Sunday;  and  is  it  true  that 

To  Rye  Jong  and  Suh  Do  Won  were  elected  as  leaders?"  the  answer  was, 
"It  is  not  true.".  The  trial  record,  however,  says  that  the  answer 
was,  "Yes  it  is  true.".  Also,  according  to  the  families,  some  of 
the  questions  in  the  record  are  different  from  the  actual  questions. 

These  facts  remind  us  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  other 
trial  records  have  been  altered.  Therefore,  if  the  related  lawyers 
and  the  families  could  check  the  trial  records  the  differences 
between  the  facts  and  what  is  recorded  in  the  trial  records  could 
be  made  known  to  a  greater  extent.  These  discrepancies  in  the  trial 
record  make  the  defendants  look  most  unfavorable. 
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VIII  THE  PRESENT  SITUATION 


(A)  The  3-vear  old  son  of  Ha  Jae  Won  was  dragged  by  his 
playmates  and  tied  (with  a  rope  around  his  neck)  to  a  tree.  They 
then  proceeded  to  mock  him,  pretending  to  shoot  him  because  his  father 
is  a  "communist".  The  women  of  the  town  watched  while  the  children 
did  this,  but  did  nothing  to  stop  it. 

On  another  occassion,  when  he  was  on  a  picnic,  he  escaped  at  lunch 
time  because  the  other  children  were  throwing  stones  at  him. 


(B)  Most  of  the  families  are  suffering  from  a  lack  of  food. 

The  family  of  Sang  Sung  Jin  is  barely  managing  to  survive.  What 

money  they  have  comes  from  the  needle-work  that  his  wife  is  able  to 
do.  Because  of  insufficient  funds,  the  family  cannot  easily  com  to 
Seoul  to  the  prison. 

The  situation  of  the  families  is  extremely  serious.  When  others 
went  in  their  place  to  leave  money  for  the  detained  at  the  prison 
the  prison  officials  refused  to  accept  it  because  these  persons  were 
not  immediate  members  of  the  family.  (This  a  violation  of  the  law) 

(C)  Since  their  arrest,  noone  has  been  able  to  see  the  defendants, 
(except  at  their  trials,  and  they  could  only  see  them,  not  speak  to 
them). 

(D)  The  mother  of  defendant  Lee  Sang  Jae  attonpted  to  commit 
suicide  when  she  realized  that  her  son  had  been  sentenced  to  death. 

She  was  in  the  hospital  for  10  days  as  a  result. 

(E)  Mrs.  Im  In  Yung;  wife  of  Mr.  Chun  Chang  II 
Mrs.  Kang  Soon  Hee;  wife  of  Mr.  Oo  Hong  Sun 
Mrs.  Lee  Jung  Suk;  wife  of  Mr.  Lee  Soo  Byung 
Mrs.  Bae  Soo  Ja;  wife  of  Mr.  Suh  Do  Won 

Mrs.  shin  Dong  Suk;  wife  of  Mr.  To  Rye  Jong 
Mrs.  Lee  Young  Kyo;  wife  of  Mr.  Ha  Jae  Won 
Mrs.  Kim  Jin  Saeng;  v/ife  of  Mr.  Song  Sang  Jin 
Mrs.  Yu  Seung  Ok;  wife  of  Mr.  Kim  Yong  Won 
Mrs.  Chang  Chil  Song;  wife  of  Mr.  Kim  Han  Duk 
Mrs.  Ahn  Bo  Hyung;  wife  of  Mr.  Whang  Hyvm  Seung 
Mrs.  Chang  Shung  Hye;  wife  of  Mr.  Yu  chin  Kon 

All  these  women  were  arrested  by  the  CIA  because  of  their 
efforts  to  save  the  lives  of  their  husbands.  During  their  3-4 
day  detainment,  they  were  forced  to  write  a  statement  which  included 
such  things  as  "I  will  no  longer  work  to  save  my  husband's  life", 

"My  husband  is  guilty",  and  "I  will  no  longer  attend  the  Thursday 
Morning  Prayer  Meeting" . 


(F)  The  CIA  committed  a  physical  and  spiritual  outrage  by 
forcing  the  wives  to  sign  such  a  statement;  and  by  administering 
medicine  which  caused  the  women  to  loose  their  ability  to  think  or 
act  clearly. 

Mr-  ^er  release  from  the  CIA,  Mr.  Yu  Seung  Ok,  wife  of 

attempted  to  commit  suicide  with  rat  poisoning 
because  she  was  ashamed  of  the  statement  she  had  signed.  Her  mother 
however,  prevented  her  from  taking  it,  saying  that  she  should  die 

rllllt  deati!  this  resulted  in  the  mother's 

IX  CONCLUSION 

rMl  processes  of  this  case,  one  comes  to  the 

lization  that  the  PRP  case  is  a  fabrication  created  for  political 

orthr?eal'^f?ctS^?°''^^i^^  should  make  it  possible  for  an  investigation 
open  tri?l^  place;  or  they  should  give  the  defendants  an- 

the  p^pli.'s  °  clear-up 

Lee  Chul,  who  was  released  from  prison  on  February  17th  (1975) 
and  who  has  been  known  as  a  leader  of  the  NLDYS,  announced  that  it 
pure  fabrication  that  the  NLDYS  movement  was  controlled  by  the 
(Donq-A  Ilbo;  Edition  1;  Page  1;  February  18th,  1975.) 
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Acts 


KOREA  HERALD 

SEOUL,  FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  21,  1975 


Justice  Ministry 
Told  to  Tighten 
Low  Enforcement 

President  Park  Chung 
Hee  yesterday  said  that 
he  cannot  but  take  “pro* 
per  measures  to  protect 
the  current  Constitution 
'H  and  when  “some  people 
in  oun,  society  do  not  de* 
sist  from  acts  designed  to 
instigate  the  ^people." 

He  emphasized  his  respon. 
sibility  as  Chief  Executive  of 
protecting  the  basic  law.  Such 
measures,  if  taken,  would  be 
in  accordance  with  the  au. 
thority  bestowed  on  him  by 
the  Constitution  ,lhe  President 
said. 

It  Is  deeply  regrettable  fol 
the  development  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  democracy,  the  Chief 
Executive  .said,  that  some  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  country  intend  to 
deny  even  the  Constitution 


issidents 


which  was  established  by  the 
people’s  consensus  through 
lawful  procedures. 

President  Park  said  that  h* 
will  closely  watch  "for  the 
time  being"  some  people  who 
began  to  instigate  the  people 
to  cause  social  disturbances 
only  a  few  days  after  the  re¬ 
cent  national  referendum. 

The  President  issued  the 
warning  while  visiting  the 
Ministry  of  Justice  where  he 
received  briefing  from  Minis, 
ter  Hwang  San-duk  on  the 
ministry’s  policy  projects  foi 
this  year. 

“Strict  maintenance  and  en¬ 
forcement  of  law,’’  the  Presi. 
dent  said,  “are  the  basis  for 
the  development  of  democra¬ 
tic  society." 

However,  some  people  la 
the  society  are  intent  upon 
denying  the  Constitution  cles. 
pite  their  clamor  for  demnr-  ■ 
c.y,  freedom  and  the  basis 
rights  of  the  people,  Park  not. 
ed. 

Those  who  deny  the  bas’S 
order  of  democracy  are  not 


qualified  to  talk  about  demo,  nomic  development  and  effec. 
cracy,  ho  remarked.  five  execution  of  state  affairs, 

“If  and  when  they  do  not“*®  Executive  said, 

exercise  self-control,’’  Parle  “All  the  people  are  equal 
warned.  “I  as  President  can,  before  the  law,’’  Park  said, 
not  but  take  proper  measures  jHowever.  It  should  be  gener- 
l)ecauso  I  am  respon.'sible  for  f®  fbe  weak,  poor  and 
the  protection  of  the  Constitu.  harmless  people,  he  said, 
tion.’’  Those  people  who  are  in  po- 

sitions  to  take  the  lead  in  abid. 
National  Consensus  tj,e  law  should  be  sub. 

The  Chief  Executive  thea  ject  to  severe  legal  penalties 
instructed  Minister  Hwang  to  when  they  vioate  the  law.  Park 
make  efforts  for  further  con.  said. 

-solidation  of  the  national  con.  Minister  ot  Justice  Hwang 
sensus  and  unity  through  strict  San-duk  yesterday  said  that 
enforcement  of  law.  bis  ministry  will  concentrate 

Stressing  strenuous  efforts  to 
tide  over  the  current  econo.  "inf 

mic  difficulties.  Park  directed 

crack  down  on  those  who  make  /„rinn  -v,  d,-„  • 

,.<1  S' 

economic  order  by  taking  ad-  .  .  ,  . . 

vantage  of  the  economic  hard-  ,  violations  of  and  chal« 
ship  lenges  to  the  Constitution  and 

^  ^  laws  will  be  punished  severe. 

The  law-abiding  spirit  among  ly  to  safeguard  the  national 
the  people  should  be  promot-  and  social  order  and  peace  the 
ed  to  bring  about  social  order  minister  reported, 
and  security,  which  are  the 

basis  for  national  security,  eco.  - 
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Security-Geared 
Publicity  Urged 
To  Alert  Citizens 

President  Fark  Chung 
Hee  yesterday  urged  that 
stern  legal  measures 
should  be  taken  against 
those  who  continue  to  in¬ 
stigate  the  people  by  false¬ 
ly  asserting  that  the  case 
of  the  People’s  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Party  (PRP)  had 
Deen  fabricated. 

Calling  for  “security-orient. 
ed"  public  information  activi. 
tics,  the  Chief  Executive  in- 
structed  Minister  of  Culture 
and  Information  Lee_  Won- 
kyung  to  make  efferts,  in  close 


cooperation  with  pertinent 
law-enforcement  authorities,  to 
widely  publicize  the  real  cha. 
racters  of  the  pro-Communist 
PRP,  Communist-inspired  Na. 
tional  Democratic  Youth-.Stu. 
dent  League'  (NDYSL)  and 
crimes  committed  by  those  in. 
volved  in  the  cases. 

President  Park  made  the  re. 
marks  while  visiting  the  minis, 
try  on  a  leg  of  his  administra. 
live  inspection  tour  to  receive 
briefings  on  the  ministry's  po. 
licy  projects  for  this  year. 

Pome  ^ople  in  the  country, 
the  President  noted,  hold  the 
misunderstanding  that  those 
who  attempted  to  overthrow 
the  government  by  force  are 
innocent  simply  because  they 
are  not  Communists. 

In  any  country  in  the  worW, 
those  who  cause  internal  dis. 


turbances  in  a  move  to  over, 
(brow  a  lawful  government  are 
subject  to  the  maximum  penal, 
ty.  Park  noted. 

'  Some  students,  religious 
men.  politicians  who  were  re- 
cently  released  after  detention 
by  the  authorities  on  charges 
flf  violating  the  Presidential 
Emergency  Measures  assert 
that  they  were  innocent  and 
the  PRP  and  TIDYSL  cases 
were  fabricated.  Park  said. 

Furthermore,  some  news  me. 
die,  sympathizing  with,  them, 
report  about  them  as  if  they 
were  “heroes.” 

At  the  same  tim<j,  some  peo. 
pie  in  the  country  call  them 
“patriots’’  or  “conunrades,’’ 
tile  President  deplored. 

“I  wonder  how  such  a  thing 
can  exist  in  a  country  whose 
national  policy  -s  ipti-commu. 


nism,"  the  Chief  Executive 
said. 

“Are  they  not  also  Commu¬ 
nists  who  demand  the  releasf 
of  the  Communists?”  he  ques. 
tioned. 

It  is  evident  that  the  PRP 
manipulatod  the  NDYSL  at 
the  direction  of  Kim  D-siing, 
boss  of  the  Common  st  Pyong. 
yang  regime,  to  undermine  the 
Republic  of  Korea  government. 
Park  noted. 

In  this  situation.  Park  urg¬ 
ed,  xiertinent  government  au. 
thorities  should  make  contin¬ 
uous  public  information  activi, 
ties  to  make  the  people  well 
aware  of  the  real  picture  of 
those  pro-Communist  under, 
ground  organizations. 
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Supporters  of  PRP 
Will  Be  Dealt  Stern 

KOREA  HERALD  SEOUL,  TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  25,  1975 

Penalties:  Hwang 

_  _  _  .  ctprnlv  tVlflSI*  WftO  tw» 


Torture  Claims 
Proven  False 
After  Inquiry 


punish  sternly  those  who  'punished  in  aggravated  terms 
“spread  false  rumors  In  con-  into . account  their  ore- 

nectlon  with  the  PRP,  ana  remarks,**  he  warned, 

those  who  demand  the  release 

of  persons  convicted  of  their  Groundless  Allegations 
affiliation  with  the  PRP  cons. 

piracy  by  calling  them  patriots  concerning  the  torture  the 
TWi«ict«r  Af  T..<?ticP  democratic  citizens  the  offenders  of  the  Presl. 

Minister  of  Justice  niinigter  stated.  ^eptiai  decrees  claimed  they 

Hwang  San-duk  yesterday  “Those  irresoonsible  persons  subjected  to  durins  in- 

warned  that  the  govern-*  who  praise  and  encourage  the  -ppogstion,  he  said  that  "these 

ment  will  punish  severely  d'’ of 

those  who  praise  or  en-  communist  Law,”  he  said.  convict's  Claim  that  the 

courage  the  persons  con-  The  PRP  was  organized  by  a  torture  he  was  put  to  caused 

victed  of  their  involvement  JJ9^th  Korean  agent  a  rupture  was  examined,  and 

in  the  outlawed  People’s  Sang^an  in  January  ^2  ,t  jo  light  Ihat  he  had 
Revolutionary  Partv  (PR-  instruction  from  Kim  recpive^t  treatment  for  hernia 

Kevoiuuonary  rarxy  iriv  n.sung,  the  nonh  Korean  hr-fnro  hn  wn«  arrested  ”  the 

P).”  The  party  is  one  of  boss,  he  said.  Therefore,  the  minister  told  reporters.’ 

the  antistate  organizations  PRP  is  an  antistate  orgamza.  Concerning  the  allegat’ot* 
prohibited  in  the  Anti-  hon  defined  in  the  Anti. Com-  <<3  student  was  forced  to 
Communist  Law,”  he  told  Law,  Minister  Hwang  “Long  Live  Kim  Il-sung.” 

stressed.  minister  Hwang  explained,  it 

reporters.  -if  persons  continue  their  necessitated  to  “identify 

The  government  will  also  reckless  remarks,  they  will  be  m,  handwriting  in  the  course 


of  investigation  rather, than  for 
the  expediency  of  his  indict¬ 
ment."  The  student  was  not 
indicted  for  violation  of  the 
Anti.Communist  Law. 

Concerning  the  PRP  activi. 
tics.  Min’.stsr  Hwang  elaborat- 
ed  that  under  the  instruction 
of  Kim  Il-sung,  Kim  Sanv-han 
infiltrated  into.,  the  south  in 
1961  and  organized  the  under- 
eround  party  in  Janliary  1962. 
The  agent  went  to  the  north 
in  May  1962  to  report  on  his 
■party’s  activities,  and  he  was 
followed  by  Kim  Pae.yong, 
chief  of  the  financial  section 
of  the  PRP,  in  the  same  year. 

The  16  remaining  membersi 
of  the  PRP  were  arrested  in- 
1964,  and  received  mild  sen¬ 
tences  of  three  years  in  prison 
due  to  the  lack  of  suffie'ent 
evidences  caused  by  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  their  boss,  Kim  .Sang, 
han. 

In  1967  Kim  was  arrested 
after  his  Infiltration  into  the 
south,  and  he  was  executed  in 
1972  However,  the  PRP  plot 
in  1964  was  not  tried  again  un- 
der  the  “double  jeopardy'* 
principle  of  not  deliberating 
the  same  case  twice,  .Minister 
Hwang  sa-d. 

The  PRP  launched  its  under, 
ground  subversive  activities- 
again  taking  advantage  of  the 
south-north  dialogue  under  the 
Secul-Pyonyang  joint  state, 
merit  of  July  4,  1972. 


BLUE  SUIT 

Wish  I  were  a  bird, 
Water,  or  else  wind. 


fCw  CIvc  H<v 


Imprisoning  the  thin  naked  body,  the  suit 
Blue!  Wish  the  blue  were  the  sea. 

Could  the  sea  gleam  even  in  my  brief  dream 


Sticking  in  my  heart,  bleeding  painfully. 

And  then  clotting  into  the  square  scarlet  mark... 

But  for  it-- 
But  for  it 

I  might  not  decline  death; 

Perhaps  destiny  scattered  in  ashes  wouldn't  even  matter. 

In  the  eyes  so  anxiously  awaiting  dawn 

On  such  a  dark  night 

In  the  clear  tears  overflowing. 

Could  the  crystal  morning-glory  dazzle  only  once. 

Could  the  sun's  rays  shine. 


Vivid  blue  sky  opening 

Through  the  dark  clouds  in  nightly  dreams.. 

Could  I  stand  in  spilling  sunrays  a  moment. 

It  may  be  I  would  willingly  die  imprisoned  in  the  blue  suit. 
Were  it  real. 

Were  it  present. 

Were  it  not  to  be  hidden 
For  ever  and  ever. 


bi|  Kim  C  Ivi 


from  RONIN,  Vol.  1/  No.  2  (February  1972) 
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UC  \n.iUtTrt9on  Ijard  :  KW  CKtHo.  ^  tUOmlJatt 

Excerpt  from  Kim  Chi  Ha’s  "Penance which  got  him  another 
prison  term.  Originally  appeared  in  Dong-a  Ilbo ,  Feb.  25. 

It  happened  one  depressing  day  while  I  ^was  in  prison.  Outside  a  light  rain 
fell  from  leaden  skies.  A  choked,  gasping  voice  called  to  me.  I  went  to  the 
urinal  can  in  the  corner  of  the  cell  and  scrunched  up  against  the  window.  I 
called  back,  "Who  are  you?"  "Ha  Chae  Wan,"  came  the  reply  in  a  thick  Kyongsang 
accent.  "I  don't  know  anyone  named  Ha  Chae  Wan.  Who  are  you?"  "Of  the  Peoples 
Revolutionary  Party."  "Oh,  yes...  Tell  me,  was  there  really  a  PRP  group?"  "No, 
the  government  dreamed  it  all  up."  Then  on  what  basis  are  they  holding  you  in 
prison?"  "The  Interrogation.  They  kept  at  me  until  I  'confessed'."  "Was  the 
torture  bad?"  "Terrible,  brutal.  They  ruptured  my  intestines...  I  couldn't 
stand  it.  They  admitted  they  were  trumping  up  the  whole  case.  The  KCIA  said  to 
me,  'We  know  this  is  rough  on  you,  but  it's  a  political  problem  so  just  try  to 
stand  it  for  a  while.'" 

Later,  in  July,  Kim  met  Ha  in  the  prison  yard  when  all  inmates  were  assemb¬ 
led  for  the  periodic  medical  examination.  A  man  in  the  next  row  touched  Kim's 
shoulder  and  identified  himself  as  Ha  Chae  Wan.  With  lowered  voices  and  watch¬ 
ing  the  guards,  the  two  men  were  able  to  talk  briefly.  It  was  long  enough  for 
Kim  to  hear  the  same  story  of  Ha's  torture  and  the  fabrication  of  the  PRP  case. 

...Kim  Chi  Ha's  revelations  that  Ha  was  tortured  to  "confess"  the  existence 
of  the  PRP  discredits  the  prosecution's  entire  case.  Kim  also  wrote  that  Yi 
Kang  Ch'ol,  a  student  from  Kyongbuk  University,  testified  in  court  that  he  was 
repeatedly  subjected  to  "electric  torture"  in  the  presence  of  a  prosecutor  to 
force  him  to  confess  his  role  in  the  PRP.  Except  for  these  "admissions,"  the 
government  presented  virtually  no  evidence  against  the  defendants.  Kim's  arti¬ 
cle  thus  corroborated  the  independent  research  of  Ogle  and  others. 

These  few  excerpts  from  Kim  Chi  Ha's  bold  and  gripping  prison  encounter 
with  Ha  Chae  Wan  indict  the  Park  regime,  its  police,  prosecutors  and  KCIA.  Kim 
wrote  nothing  about  communism  or  north  Korea.  The  article  is  strictly  an  expose 
of  the  Park  system  of  "justice"  and  the  use  of  the  "threat  from  the  North"  to 
silence  dissent  and  keep  Park  in  power.  The  government  ca-not  refute  Kim's  art¬ 
icle  and  experience;  the  facts  printed  in  the  Tonga  Ilbo  have  not  been  challeng¬ 
ed.  Instead,  the  KCIA  has  charged  that  Kim  "helped"  north  Korea.  Once,  again, 
the  ad  homlnem  political  crime  —  "communism"  —  is  pressed  against  an  individual 
whose  only  offense  was  to  speak  the  truth  against  a  miscarriage  of  justice. 
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Amnesty  Inti  Protests 


LONDON  (Kyodo-Reuter)  — 
The  London-based  civil  rights 
movement  Amnesty  Interna¬ 
tional  Friday  cabled  South 
Korean  President  Park 
Chung-Hee  with  a  protest 
against  the  arrest  of  dissident 
poet  Kim  Chi  Ha. 

Kim  was  arrested  Thurs¬ 
day,  one  month  after  he  was 
released  from  prison  under  a 
Government  clemency  order. 

The  protest  from  Amnesty 
international’s  secretary  gen¬ 


eral  Martin  Ennals  said  the 
.organization  was  “saddened 
and  shocked”  by  the  rearrest 
of  Kim  and  it  urged  his  im¬ 
mediate  release. 

A  spokesman  for  Amnesty 
said  that  his  organization 
would  readopt  Kim  if  he  was 
again  put  in  prison.  The  orga¬ 
nization  first  adopted  him  in 
1972.  The  poet  has  spent  much 
of  the  past  13  years  in  jail, 
Friday’s  statement  said. 


Formally  Arrested  article  he  contributed  to  the 
SEOUL  (AP)  —  Dissident  newspaper  Dong-A  Ilbo  late 
poet  Kim  Chi  Ha,  political  month, 
prisoner  until  Feb.  15  when  claimed  in  the  article 

,.he  was  freed,  was  again  under  ^  anti-Government  plot 
formal  arrest  raday  oh  involving  the  so-called  People’s 
charges  of  violating  South  Ko-  Revolutionary  Party  had  been 
rea’s  Anti-Communist  Law.  fabricated  by  the  Govem- 
The  arrest  followed  inter-  ment. 
rogations  at  the  Korean  Some  members  of  the  party 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  are  now  serving  prison  terms 
(KCIA)  and  a  police  station  for  involvement  in  the  alleg- 
since  Thursday  when  he  was  ed  Communist-inspired  student 
picked  up  by  police.  plot  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 

Authorities  said  that  the  in-  ment. 
temationally-known  poet  and  Kim  had  been  serving  a  life 
critic  of  President  Park  Chung  term  for  helping  the  student 
Bee’s  (Government  was  arrest-  plot  until  his  release  last 
ed  in  connection  with  an  month. 
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Kim  Chi-ha  in  his  hospilal/prison  ai  Masan. 


Torture  allegations 
guarantee  dissent 

MARCH  21,  1975 

By  A  Correspondent 
Seoul:  With  South  Korea’s  universities 
preparing  to  re-open  and  President  Park 
Chung  Hee’s  scheme  for  a  pan-national 
political  system  as  ephemeral  as  the  con¬ 
sensus  he  said  was  achieved  by  last 
month’s  referendum,  it  appears  that  the 
present  turmoil  is  likely  to  continue. 

Since  1963,  when  Park  became  Presi¬ 
dent,  there  has  hardly  been  a  year  free 
of  campus  demonstrations.  This  year 
will  be  no  exception.  The  reason  lies 
rriainly  in  the  release  from  prison  of  100 
students,  whose  stories  of  torture  by  the 
Korean  Central  Intelligence  Agency  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  shattered  any  prospects  of 
reconciliation.  The  students  were  arrest¬ 
ed  early  last  year  and,  since  their  release, 
have  been  barred  from  re-enrolling  at 
their  former  universities.’ 

By  denying  student  charges  that  con¬ 
fessions  were  obtained  through  torture. 
Justice  Minister  Hwang  San  Duk,  for¬ 
merly  one  of  Park’s  harshest  critics, 
only  worsened  the  prevailing  lack  of  re¬ 
spect  for  legal  authority. 

Education  Minister  Yoo  Kee  Chun 
has  ordered  all  16  universities  involved 
to  determine  case  by  case  if  the  students 
concerned  are  “fully  repentant  for  their 
wrongdoings”  before  recommending  ad¬ 
mission.  He  also  said  he  would  consult 
Hwang  on  the  possibility  of  granting 
amnesty  to  any  student  deserving  it. 

However,  three  private  university  pre¬ 
sidents  dispute  this.  They  are  commit¬ 
ted  to  an  open-door  policy  despite  a 
written  warning  from  Yoo  that  there 
will  be  stiff  penalties,  possibly  closure, 
for  such  actions. 

In  a  sense,  the  students  were  only 
symbolic  of  a  far  larger  problem  stem¬ 
ming  mostly  from  'Park’s  political  mis¬ 
calculations  since  he  declared  martial 
law  in  October  1972.  Even  before  then, 
and  certainly  now,  the  basic  problem  he 
has  tried  to  solve  by  political  means  is 
largely  rooted  in  the  economy.  As  re¬ 
vealed  ‘by  recent  statistics,  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  average  farm  family’s  living 
expenses  and  incomes  last  year  was  9%, 
despite  an  ^crease  of  32.6%  in  rural 
family  income.  There  is  also  a  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  urban  living  costs  and  work¬ 
ers’  incomes. 

When  the  country’s  guilt-ridden  intel¬ 
lectuals  and  Christian  clergymen  went 


beyond  their  normal  discontent  over  the 
curtailment  of  personal  liberties  to  at¬ 
tack  Park’s  economic  policies,  their 
moves  resulted  in  last  spring’s  crack¬ 
down.  Park  was  thus  exacerbated  into  a 
political  fight  over  what  was  essentially 
a  host  of  economic  inequalities. 

The  opposition  then,  as  now,  focus¬ 
ed  on  the  Yushin  Constitution,  mostly 
because  it  provided 'no  limit  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  times  Park  could  run  for  re-elec¬ 
tion  and  guaranteed  a  rubber-stamp  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly. 

Neither  the  recent  referendum,  nor 
his  appeal  for  unity  in  the  face  of  a 
communist  threat  to  overthrow  him 
from  within  or  by  invasion,  have  silenc¬ 
ed  demands  for  the  amendment  of  the 
revitalising  reforms  constitution.  Thus, 
Park  has  broached  the  idea  of  a  pan¬ 
national  pohtical  system,  or  a  supreme 
national  council,  without  yet  being 
specific  as  to  its  composition. 

The  details  of  the  new  body,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  source,  are  totally  unknown, 
even  by  the  highest  level  policy-makers 
of  his  own  National  Democratic  Repub¬ 
lican  Party. 

There  have  been  rumours  in  the  press 
since  January  that  Park  has  also  been 
looking  for  a  replacement  for  one  of  his 
oldest  allies.  Prime  Minister  Kim  Jong 
Pil.  It  is  believed  the  most  favoured  can¬ 
didate  is  Kirn  Sang  Hyui,  President  of 
the  prestigious  Korea  University  and  a 
man  closely  linked  to  the  liberal  aca¬ 
demics  whom  Park  wants  to  co-opt. 

The  pulpit  protests 
gather  momentum 

By  Roy  Whang 

Seoul:  Fuelled  by  recent  Government 
action,  the  Roman  Catholic  Priests’ 
Corps  for  the  Realisation  of  Justice,  a 
nationwide  body  of  400  Korean  priests, 
held  a  two-hour  mass  last  week.  It  was 
the  first  after  a  hiatus  of  more  than  a 
month  since  the  mid-February  release 
from  prison  of  Bishop  Tji  Hak  Soun  and 
Catholic  poet  Kim  Ji  Ha.  The  contents 
of  the  priests’  message  dashed  any  hopes 
the  Government  may  have  been  enter¬ 
taining  about  a  return  to  religious  nor¬ 
malcy  by  the  church. 

The  priests  had  two  new  and  equally 
volatile  issues  to  complain  about  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  often-repeated  demands 
for  the  abolition  of  the  “evil  Yushin 
Constitution"  and  the  restoration  of  a 
free  press. 

The  first  was  lest  week’s  hasty  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  criminal  codes  providing  up 
to  seven  years’  jail  for  any  Korean  citi¬ 
zen  abroad  who  “slanders,  insults  or 
spreads  distorted  or  false  facts’*  about 
the  Government  and  Its  constitutional¬ 
ly-created  organs.  Statements  which 
may  “harm  the  security,  national  inter¬ 
est  or  dignity”  are  thus  “taboo”  for 
Korean  emigrants  while  Korearu  are 
harmed  from  making  similar  statements 
for  use  by  foreigners  or  foreign  organisa¬ 
tions  here. 


The  intent  of  the  law  was  not  missed 
by  the  priests,  nor  by  the  Rev.  Kang 
Won  Yong,  a  noted  Protestant  critic 
who  had  lashed  the  new  law  at  a  Pro¬ 
testant  prayer  meeting  the  day  before. 
“It’s  aimed  at  us,”  meaning  the  Chris¬ 
tian  churches,  was  the  common  conclu¬ 
sion,  with  the  priests  lamenting  that  for¬ 
eign  reporters  would  also  be  severely 
restricted  from  now  on.  The  Rev.  Kang 
hinted  that  there  was  a  striking  similari¬ 
ty  between  the  intent  of  the  new  law 
and  restrictions  on  free  speech  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China. 

Although  labelled  “unusual”  by  one 
Korean  newspaper,  there  was  nothing 
unusual  about  the  method  used  to  pass 
the  law  in  the  National  Assembly  in  the 
li^t  of  previous  actions.  The  opposition 
New  Democratic  Party  (ndp)  led  a  two- 
day  fight  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
Bill  by  physically  occupying  the  Speak¬ 
er’s  rostrum  in  the  main  assembly  hall. 
At  the  close  of  the  last  day  of  the 
stormy  10-day  session,  pro-Govenunent 
assemblymen  were  thus  “forced,”  they 
later  said,  to  gather  in  an  ante-room 
where  they  passed  the  new  law  and  21 
other  bills  in  less  than  a  minute. 

The  NDP  denounced  the  law  as  “null 
and  void”  foUowing  a  reporter’s  claim 
that  only  80  assemblymen  had  voted  on 
it,  far  less  than  the  necessary  simple 
majority.  Democratic  Republican  Party 
sources  insisted  there  were  1 12  votes, 
just  enough  to  do  the  job. 

The  second  new  issue  brought  up  by 
the  priests’  corps  was  the  re-arrest  of 
Kim  Ji  Ha.  He  has  been  turned  over  to 
the  courts  by  the  Korean  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency  for  prosecution  under 
South  Korea’s  stiff  anti-communist 
laws.  Charges  centred  on  three  articles 
he  wrote  for  t\\eDong-A  Ilbo  newspaper 
diortly  after  his  release  from  prison  last 
month.  He  wrote  he  had  talked  with  an 
alleged  member  of  the  so-called  People’s 
Revolutionary  Party  (  prp)  while  in  pri¬ 
son.  The  Government,  he  said,  then  re¬ 
butted  charges  that  the  22  prp  prison¬ 
ers  were  communists  behind  last  year’s 
opposition  student  movement,  sufficient 
evidence  that  Kim  was  a  communist. 
The  priests  demanded  clarification  on 
both  the  PRP  and  Kim’s  cases. 

For  much  of  the  week,  striking  re¬ 
porters  from  both  of  the  country’s  old¬ 
est  newspapers  met  with  Christian  and 
student  supporters  to  forge  stronger 
bonds  in  what  has  become  a  common 
struggle. 

Last  month,  the  1 8-member  Catholic 
Bishops’  Council  reaffirmed  the  role  of 
the  church  as  an  agency  for  human 
rights  and  justice.  A  qualification  that 
the  church  would  stay  out  of  politics 
per  se  was  regarded  as  a  retreat  by  some 
progressive  priests,  but  that  has  been 
church  policy  all  along.  In  matters  of 
individual  conscience,  the  church  makes 
no  such  limit  anyway.  More  important, 
shortly  after  the  new  “gag  law”  was 
passed,  300  Protestant  ministers  formed 
a  group  similar  in  objectives  to  the 
priests’  corps.  apriu  4, 1975 
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Sounds  of  anguish  in 
Park’s  courtroom 

By  Roy  Whang 

Seoul:  A  day  after  their  appeal  against 
conviction  was  turned  down  by  South 
Korea’s  Supreme  Court,  eight  men  who 
allegedly  plotted  against  President  Park 
Chung  Hee’s  Government  were  hanged  in 
a  Seoul  prison.  Among  the  eight  was  the 
man  accused  of  being  the  leader  of  the 
outlawed  People’s  Revolutionary  Party 
(  PRP),  50-year-old  Toh  Ye  Jong. 

Thirty  others  convicted  by  courts 
martial  of  violating  the  1974  presiden¬ 
tial  emergency  decrees  —  since  repealed 
—  also  had  their  sentences  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Their  sentences  ranged 
from  life  imprisonment  to  1 2  years. 

After  Chief  Justice  Min  Pok  Ki,  flank¬ 
ed  by  12  Supreme  Court  judges,  had 
announced  the  court’s  decision,  all  the 
judges  stood  up  and,  as  if  on  a  signal, 
left  the  courtroom,  neither  pausing  nor 
looking  back  as  the  wives  of  two  of  the 
condemned  leapt  to  their  feet  screaming 
for  them  to  listen  to  one  last  anguished 
plea.  South  Korean  newsmen  were 
hustled  out  by  officials,  leaving  oiUy  the 
18  wives  and  mothers,  who  had  manag¬ 
ed  to  enter  the  courtroom,  and  five 
American  missionaries.  No  lawyers  had 
been  present. 

Within  minutes,  the  women  were 
wailing  loudly,  three  or  four  completely 
hysterical  with  grief  and  frustration,  un¬ 
controllably  banging  benches  with  their 
umbrellas  or  prostrating  themselves  in 
writhing  frenzy. 

The  pandemonium  continued  for 
more  than  an  hour  as  months  of  pent-up 
grief  burst  out.  American  MaryknoU 
priest  James  Sinnot,  assistant  vicar  of 
the  Inchon  diocese,  kept  up  a  steady 
stream  of  denunciation,  likening  the 
procedure  to  that  of  Hitler’s  Germany: 
“A  total  traversty  of  justice;  no  better 
than  communist  courts.”  And  court  of¬ 
ficials  who  came  in  to  urge  the  women 
to  leave  were  met  by  new  outbreaks  of 
frenzied  anger. 

After  more  than  two  hours,  a  deci¬ 
sion  was  taken  to  remain  in  the  court¬ 
room  until  an  evening  mass  at  the  main 
Catholic  cathedral.  A  group  of  plaiij- 
clothes  police  then  entered  and  'began 
forcing  the  women  out,  while  Sinnot 
pushed  several  of  the  police  onto 
benches,  shouting;  "Don’t  you  dare 
touch  any  women.”  Several  women 
kicked  and  struggled,  but  all  were  hustl¬ 
ed  out  within  minutes,  leaving  three 
American  missionaries  sitting  in  the 
doorway  refusing  to  budge.  They  were 
eventually  carried  out  of  the  back  door, 
the  women  having  been  driven  away  in  a 
van  minutes  before. 

Included  in  the  38  were  1 1  forme 
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students.  One  of  them,  Yo  Jung  Nam, 
was  the  putative  link  between  the  hrp 
and  their  alleged  student  followers,  who 
wanted  to  topple  the  Park  regime  in 
April  1974  in  order  to  set  up  a  pro- 
Soviet  government  of  workers  and  pea¬ 
sants,  the  Government  claimed. 

Yo  received  the  death  penalty,  six 
PRP  members  and  three  Seoul  National 
University  students  life,  and  seven  other 
students  12  to  2Q  years.  Two  students, 
originally  sentenced  to  15-year  terms, 
had  the  chance  of  another  trial.  The  38 
were  among  5 1  pending  appeals  before 
the  Supreme.  Court.  The  remaining  13 
cases  win  be  heard  later  this  month; 
they  include  those  of  former  president 
Yun  Po  Sun,  Catholic  bishop  Chi  Hak 
Soun,  Professor  Kim  Chan  Kook  ancj 
lawyer  Kang  Shin  Ok. 

These  were  the  only  appeals  filed  last 
year  oiit  of  203  convictions  handed 
down  by  special  courts  martial  ordered 
into  kangaroo  court  sessions  by  Park’s 
emergency  decrees.  Some  150  people, 
including  two  women  students,  were  re¬ 
leased  from  jail  in  mid-February,  shortly 
after  Park  won  approval  for  his  heavy- 
handed  policies  in  a  national  referen¬ 
dum.  All  those  released  remain  guilty  as 
charged  and  may  be  re-arrested  at  any 
time.  Poet  Kim  Chi  Ha  has  already  been 
reindicted.  He  was  charged  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  month  with  violating  the 
anti-communist  law  (Review,  Apr.  4). 

The  Government  has  persistently  de¬ 
nied  allegations  that  torture  was  used 
to  extract  confessions.  Two  members 
of  Amnesty  International,  lawyer  Brian 
Roble  from  London  and  Dr  Karl  Peder¬ 
son  from  Denmark,  arrived  in  Seoul  late 
last  month  to  investigate  the  charges. 
They  asked  in  vain  for  interviews  with 
authorities  to  hear  th^ir  denials.  A  Ko¬ 
rean  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
,( KCiA )  man  reportedly  sat  on  watch  in 
the  open  doorway  of  a  hotel  room 
across  from  theirs  and  in  one  instance 
even  jumped  into  a  taxi  to  accompany 
them. 

American  Representative  Donald 
Fraser,  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Sub-committee  for  International 
Org^isations  and  Movements,  was  also 
in  Seoul  for  three  days  to  interview  stu¬ 
dents  and  former  politicians  who  had 
claimed  they  were  tortured.  President 
Park  apparently  refused  to  see  him  on 
the  grounds  that  his  visit  was  “an  affront 
to  the  national  dignity.”  But  Fraser  did 
meet  Premier  Kim  Jong  PU,  Assembly 
Speaker  Chung  II  Kwon,  leading  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  opposition  New  Democratic 
Party  (ndp)  and  other  critics  of  Park. 
Special  preparations  were  made  to  pre¬ 
vent  Fraser  from  interviewing  allegedly 
tortured  students  and  13  former  opposi¬ 
tion  party  members. 

Fraser  went  to  the  heavily-guarded 
house  of  former  one-star  general  Lee  Se 
Kyu,  reputedly  the  most  honest  general 
in  the  army  before  his  retirement  in  the 
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early  1960s.  Yi  is  said  to  have  told  Fra¬ 
ser  he  had  been  detained  shortly  after 
martial  law  was  declared  in  October 
1972  and  "totally  humiliated”  by  being 
trussed  up  naked  like  a  pig  and  beaten 
with  rods.  He  had  been  a  vociferous 
critic  of  the  Park  regime. 

On  the  day  of  his  departure,  Fraser 
told  reporters  here  he  lyould  be  return¬ 
ing  to  Washington  “stilj  deeply  concern¬ 
ed  about  the  problem  of  human  rights.” 
Missionaries  who  accompanied  him  on 
his  rounds  said  he  was  particularly  angry 
about  reports  that  Prime  Minister  Kim 
had  told  the  National  .Assemfcly  -the 
Government  had  received  all  the  mili¬ 
tary  aid  funds  authorised  by.  Congress 
for  this  fiscal  year. 

It  was  due  to  Fraser  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  insistence  that  US$20  million  of 
a  ,$16^.  million  military  appropriation 
was  withheld  until  US  President  Gerald 
Ford  was  satisfied  that  progress  had 
been  made  here  in  restoring  democratic 
rights.  Fraser  privately  denied  that  this 
condition  had  been  met  and  from  all 
indications  it  seemed  very  unlikely  he 
would  report  otherwise  upon  his  return. 

Before  and  during  Fraser’s  visit,  four 
men  were  arrested  on  various  charges, 
apparently  because  they  had  met  or 
planned  to  meet  the  Congressman. 
Apart  from  attorney  Han  Sung  Hon’s 
arrest  (Review,  Apr.  11),  former Dong- 
A  llbo  reporter  Lee  Boo  Yong,  National 
Council  of  Churches  General  Secretary 
Kim  Kwan  Suk  and  Protestant  minister 
Park  Hyung  Kyu  were  held,  the  latter 
two  on  charges  of  misu.sing  German 
funds  intended  for  urban  community 
projects.  The  case  is  seen  as  an  attempt  to 
silence  critics  in' the  Protestant  Church. 

With  the  police  on  nationwide  alert 
for  the  entire  month,  it  appears  that  the 
foreseeable  future  will  be  anything  but 
tranquil.  April  19  is  the  15th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  student  revolution  which  led 
to  the  downfall  of  President  Syngman 
Rhee.  Two  of  the  country’s  leading  uni¬ 
versities,  Seoul  National  and  Yonsei, 
have  already  had  to  suspend  classes  fol¬ 
lowing  student  rallies  and  rock-throwing 
demonstrations  demanding  constitution¬ 
al  reforms.  - 
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8  Hanged  in  Seoul 
On  Anti-Gov’t  Raps 


SEOXn.  (UPI)  -  Eight  al¬ 
leged  leftists  condemned  for 
seeking  to  overthrow  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  through  violent  stu¬ 
dent  demonstrations  calmly 
faced  their  death  penalty 
Wednesday  less  than  24  hours 
after  their  verdicts  were  up¬ 
held  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Justice  Ministry  said 
the  eight,  alleged  members  of 
a  leftist  organization  called 
the  People’s  Revolution  Par¬ 
ty,  were  hanged  at  the  Seoul 
I^ison  at  8  a.m.  Six  officials 
witn'essed  the  hanging,  the 
ministry  said. 

Doh  Ye  Jong,  50,  ringleader 
of  the  group,  was  quoted  by 
officials  as  saying  in  his  last 
wonte,  “r  hope  the  counby 
will  be  reunifi^  under  com¬ 
munism:” 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  their 
hanging  broke,  a  dozen  ai^ry 
family  members  rushed  to  tte 
prison,  and  wept  and  shouted 
at  the  entrance.  Scores  of  po¬ 
lice  were  posted  at  the  main 
prison  gate,  and  visits  with 
prisoners  were  canceled. 


The  group  included  Shu  Do 
Won,  52,  Doh  Ye  Jong,  50,  Lee 
Ju  Byong,  37,  Kim  Yong  Won, 
39,  Wo  Hong  Sun,  45,  Song 
Sang  Jin,  46,  Hah  Je  Wan,  43, 
and  Yuh  Jong  Nam,  30. 

They  were  arrested  in  April 
last  year  under  a  special  de¬ 
cree  issued  by  President  Park 
Chung  Hee  outlawing  all  anti- 
Government  student  activities 
on  and  off  campus.  The 
group,  authorities  charged, 
tried  to  bring  down  Park’s 
Government  by  organizing 
violent  student  demonstrations 
and  set  up  a  Communist  -  re¬ 
gime. 

Arrested  along  with  them 
were.  195  persons,  most  of 
them  college  Joutta,  who  w- 
ganized  or  supported  an  al¬ 
legedly  underground  organiza- 
tion  called  the  ‘‘National 
Democratic  Stndent  League.” 
All  have'  been  convicted  but 
most  have  been  released 
under  a  presidential  order. 

Their  case  has  caused  a 
controversy  with  their  fami¬ 
lies  and  Sympathizers  who 


contended  that  they  were 
made  scapegoats  to  put  down 
student  dissidents  and  help 
Park’s  Government  hanging 
on  to  power. 

The  group  was  sentenced  to 
death  by  a  military  court  in 
April  last  year  under  Park’s 
decree.  The  death  verdicts 
were  upheld  by  the  a(^>eals 
court  and  then  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

When  the  highest  court  fi¬ 
nalized  their  death  penalty 
Tuesday,  about  20  family' 
members  and  several  foreign 
missionaries  jumped  to  their 
feet  and  shout^,  “fabric¬ 
ation!  Fabrication.” 

Some  of  their  friends  had 
demanded  a  retrial  on  the 
ground  that  the  first  and  ap¬ 
peals.  court  hearings  wefe  not 
open  to  the  pubhc.  Authorities 
have  said  their  trials  were 
open  to  their  families  and 
they  were  convicted  on  irrefu¬ 
table  evidence. 
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Death  of  ROK 
8  Rapped  by 
Amnesty  Inf  1 

LONDON  (Kyodo-Reuter)  - 
Amnesty  International  has 
protest^  to  South  Korea 
against  the  execution  of  eight 
members  of  the  outlawed 
People’s  Revolutionary  Party. 

The  eight,  convict^  by  a 
military  court  for  instigating 
a  student  plot  to  topple  the 
government,  had  their  sen¬ 
tences  upbeid  by  the  Supreme 
Court  Wednesday.  , 

The  London  based  civil 
rights  organization  said  in  a 
statement:  “The  Government 
of  South  Korea  is  aware  that 
the  evidence  {resented  public¬ 
ly  against  the  eight  men  has 
i^n  judged  to  be  questitm- 
able  by  independent  observers 
and  has  been  vigorously  chal¬ 
lenged  in  South  Korea  and  in¬ 
ternationally. 

“The  haste  wdth  which  the 
men  have  been  executed  is 
particularly  regrettable  be¬ 
cause,  under  Korean  law,  a 
stay  of  execution  could  have 
been  effected  by  appeal,  for 
clemency  or  for  retrial  and 
not  the  slightest  op{>oirttBUty 
was  permitted  for  the  Hiea  to 
appeal  or  ask  for  a  rehial,” 
Amnesty  alleged.  > 


ROK  Gov’t  Orders 
Another  School  Shut 


SEOUL  (UPI)  —  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  ordered  classes  sus- 
{>ended  from  Thursday  at  a 
Seoul  college  while  two  wom¬ 
en’s  universities  and  another 
college  voluntarily  closed 
down  to  prevent  further  anti- 
Govemment  student  actions. 

Authorities  reimprisoned  12 
persons  including  eight  stu¬ 
dents,  following  the  Supreme 
Court’s  ruling  Tuesday  up¬ 
holding  their  prison  terms  for 
dissident  activities.  They  had 
been  out  of  prison  since  mid- 
February. 

Police  arrested  two  more 
Christian  clergymen  for  al- 
legedly  misusuing  church 
funds.  They  had  been  active 
in  opposing  the  Government. 

The  Education  Ministry  or¬ 
dered  Hankuk  (Korea)  Theo¬ 
logical  ,  College  Wednesday 
night  to  suspend  classes  from 
Thursday.  The  Methodist  The¬ 
ological  College  and  Ewha 
and  Sukmyong  women’s  univer¬ 
sities  voluntarily  closed  down 
to  restore  campus  order. 

The  schools  had  been  scenes 
of  a  series  of  violent  anti-Gov- 
emment  rallies  and  demon¬ 


strations  for  constitutional 
amendments  restoring  full  de¬ 
mocracy. 

Despite  the  moves,  2,700 
students  from  three  univer¬ 
sities  staged  more  actions 
Thursday  to  press  similar  de¬ 
mands. 

Nine  schools  in  Seoul  now 
remained  closed.  They  includ¬ 
ed  Korea  University  where 
some  400  Army  troops  took  irp 
posts  following  Tuesday’s 
presidential  decree  temporar¬ 
ily  shutting  off  the  campus. 

The  12  reimprisoned  were 
among  the  203  arrested  and 
convicted  last  year  for  al¬ 
legedly  plotting  to  overthrow 
the  Government.  They  were 
released  under  a  special  pres¬ 
idential  order  issued  Feb.  15. 

Their  cases  had  been  {Kmd- 
ing  before  the  Supreme  Court 
which  ruled  on  them  Tuesday. 

Official  sources  said  their 
cases  now  will  be  reviewed  to 
decide  if  their  sentences 
should  be  susjiended. 

The  two  Christian  ministers 
—  Kim  Kwan  Suk,  56,  and 
Kwon  Ho  Kyong,  36  —  were 
arrested  for  allegedly  divert- 
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ing  church  funds  to  help  the 
families  of  many  imprisoned 
political  dissidents. 

Two  other  opposition-mind¬ 
ed  Christian  ministers  also 
were  arrested  ‘  earlier  on  sim¬ 
ilar  charges. 

A  group  of  40  leading  Chris¬ 
tian  clergymen  held  a  meet¬ 
ing  Thursday  and  charged  the 
Government  with  interferring 
in  church  affairs  supported  by 
contributions  from  church 
members. 


U.S.  Regrets  Action 

WASHINGTON  (Kyodo-Reu- 
ter)  — The  United  States  said 
Wednesday  it  deeply  regretted 
South  Korea’s  execution  of 
eight  people  convicted  of  sub¬ 
version. 

“We  deeply  regret  the  dras¬ 
tic  action  of  the  Korean  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  carrying  out  these 
executions,”  State  Depart¬ 
ment  spokesman  Robert  An- 
I  derson  said. 

The  United  States  had  not 
been  informed  in  advance 
that  the  executions  were 
about  to  take  place,  and  so 
had  no  opportunity  to  try  to 
dissuade  the  Seoul  Govern¬ 
ment  from  proceeding  with 
them,  he  said. 
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ROK  Christians  Brace  Against  Gov’t  Attack 


South  Kotea’s  4  million 
Christians  are  deeply  fearful 
that  the  Park  Chung  Hee  re¬ 
gime  is  now  mounting  a  fuU- 
acale  attack  on  the  churclies. 

The  religious  repression  fol- 

1  o  w  s  the  strangulation  of 
South  Korea’s  free  press  in 
March,  and  the  execution  of 
eight  alleged  “.Communists” 
and  the  closing  of  most  col¬ 
lege  campuses  in  early  April. 

By  mid-April  seven  Protes¬ 
tant  leaders,  Including  the 
general  secretary  of  the  Ko- 
r  e  a  n  National  Council  of 
Churches  (KNCC),  the  Rev. 
Kim  Kwan  Suk,  were  behind 
bars.  The  Government  crack¬ 
down,  which  church  people 
fear  has  only  begun,  has 
grave  Implications  for  both 
freedom  of  religion  at  home 
and  ecumenical  cooperation 
overseas. 

The  crackdown  began  April 

2  when  the  Seoul  District 
Criminal  Court  issued  a  war¬ 
rant  for  search  and  seizure  of 
KNCC  documents  regarding 
mission  funds  from  the  Bread 
For  the  World  agency  In  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Two  days  later.  Rev. 
Kim  was  abducted  by  police 
and  taken  to  a  locked  room  in 
Seoul’s  Grand  Hotel.  He  was 
held  incommunicado,  unable 
to  see  even  a  lawyer,  for 
more  than  a  week.  At  the 
same  time,  three  pastors  and 
the  KNCC  treasurer  were 
detained  without  arrest  war¬ 
rants. 

Two  of  the  pastors  were 
charged  April  7  with  “em- 
bezzling”  and  “mis¬ 
appropriating”  the  mission 
funds.  Rev.  Kim  and  the  third 
pastor  were  imprisoned  on  the 
same  charge  two  days  later. 

Later  that  same  week,  three 
more  Protestant  leaders  in¬ 
cluding  Dr.  Moon  Tong  Whan, 
professor  at  Hankuk  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  were  de¬ 
tained  by  police  following  the 
weekly  Thursday  Morning 
Prayer  Meeting  in  Seoul’s 
Christian  Building. 

Dr.  Moon  preached  at  the 
prayer  meeting  which  both 
mourned  and  protested  •  the 
Governments  hanging  of 
eight  men  at  Seoul’s  West 
Gate  Prison  on  April '  9.  Dr. 
Moon  is  one  of  thousands  of 
Korean  Christians  who  contin¬ 
ue  to  believe  that  the  accused 
“Communists”  were  framed- 
up  and  totally  denied  fair 
trials.  The  Christians  feel  that 
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Father  James  Shinott  Is  shown  being  carried  out  of  West 
Gate  Prison  In  Seoul  while  protesting  executions  carried  out 
on  April  9. 


the  Government  mat^e  up  and 
used  the  “Communist  plot” 
last  year  in  order  for  Park  to 
justify  mass  arrests  of  stu¬ 
dents’  and  Christians  and  to 
rationalize  his  strong-arm 
rule. 

Dr.  Moon,  a  leader  in  the 
human  rights  movement,  was 
also  being  considered  to  head 
the  National  Council ,  for  the 
Restoration  of  Democracy 
(NCRD)  when  he  was  taken 
in.  The  NCRD,  a  broad-based 
people’s  movement  with  con¬ 
siderable  Christian  participa¬ 
tion,  is  considered  a  “threat” 
by  the  Park  regime. 

Reliable  Government 
sources  say  President  Park  is 
considering  a  new  law  which 
would  ban  opposition  political 
discussion  as  well  as  action 
for  all  except  professional  pol¬ 
iticians.  Given  the  current 
level  of  Government  control 
over  the  press  and  the  cam¬ 
puses,  the  law  would  be 
aimed  primarily  at  the 
Christian  churches  and  at 
nonpoliticians  within  the 
NCRD. 


Since  the  recent  pattern  of 
arrests  is  aimed  at  top  church 
officials,  leadership  vacuums 
are  threatening  to  temporar¬ 
ily  Immobilize  some  church 
bodies.  Still,  the  KNCC,  Ko¬ 
rean  Church  Women  United, 
national  groups  of  Protestant 
Ministers  and  Catholic  Priests 
for  Social  Justice,  and  other 
bodies  quickly  responded  in 
strongly  protesting  the  ar¬ 
rests. 

The  clerics  called  the  ac¬ 
tions  “an  affront  to  the  whole 
church”  and  demanded  that 
“this  base  policy  of  repression 
of  the  Church  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  be  halted  immediately.” 

The  "embezzling  and  mis¬ 
appropriating  funds”  charges, 
if  carried  through,  would  rep¬ 
resent  gross  interference  in 
mission  matters  by  the  state. 
Until  now,  the  churches  have 
understood  that  they  could  de¬ 
vise  and  carry  out  their  own 
theologies  of  urban  mission, 
even  if  it  displeased  the  dicta¬ 
torship. 

All  of  the  Bread  For  the 
World  funds  were  approved 


by  the  donor  for  communitj- 
organization  work  in  the 
slums  of  Seoul.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  opposes  such  mission 
and  says  that  the  funds 
should  have  been  'used  for 
charity  purposes  only. 

The  arrests  Indicate  that 
the  Government  is  now  pre¬ 
pared  to  enforce  its  own  defi¬ 
nition  of  legitimate  mission 
work.  Observers  say  this 
could  lead  to  a  policy  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  inspection  and  re¬ 
striction  of  overseas  church 
aid  except  to  openly  pro-Gov- 
ernment  churches  and  pro¬ 
jects. 

The  churches  also  under¬ 
stood  that  conflicting  opinions 
among  churches  on  how  mis¬ 
sion  funds  should  be  useef 
were  internal  church  matters 
and  not  matters  of  the  state.. 

One  Korean  evangelical 
center  last  year  complained 
that  the  KNCC  should  have 
given  it  up  to  25  per  cent  of  a 
?47,000,  three-year  grant  from 
Bread  For  the  World.  A  spe¬ 
cial  committee  of  the  KNCC 
studied  the  complaint  for  two 
months  last  fall  and  rejected 
it.  Many  church  leaders  now 
suspect  that  the  Korean  CIA 
is  using  a  pastor  from  the 
center  in  bringing  the  current 
charges  against  the  KNCC. 

The  church  leaders  also  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  Government 
may  be  using  the  “embezzle¬ 
ment”  charges  simply  to  test 
the  unity  and  strength  of  the 
churches'  response,  and  that 
the  Government’s  real  In¬ 
tention  is  to  slap  “Commu¬ 
nist”  charges  on  the  KNCC, 
its  six  member  denominations 
and  other  socially  concerned 
church  bodies. 

The  grounds  for  such 
charges  would  be  that  the 
church  bodies,  and  indeed 
most  Korean  Christians,  pub- 
liciy  lent  considerable  moral 
and  spiritual  support  to  the 
political  prisoners,  including 
the  alleged  “Communists,”  in 
the  past  year. 

It  is  also  an  open  secret 
that  many  Christians  individ¬ 
ually  contributed  to  family 
support  and  to  legal  defense 
costs  of  all  prisoners  who 
needed  it,  non-Christian  and 
Christian  alike.  This  greatly 
irked  the  authorities,  and  the 
rumor  now  is  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  wants  to  exact  its  price. 
(Japan  Christian  Activity 
News) 
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